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ABSTRACT 

A casework appro e^ch study of the Biver Acres- 
Independent |^iphool District Texai5# is presented-r^he study is 
ij^.deacriptive/ not^'^ evaluative; and observations^are sapplemeritei^ by 
quotations taken during interviews with teachers, students, 
adminlstra1:ors, paxents, counselors^ and .other school personnel. The 
purpose of the study is to describe the t^kching methods and the K-5t2 
curriculum in iiathidnatics, science, and social scieace. An 
introductory section provides background information, about' the urban 
area^ the school district, administration, rules, planning, parent 
invdivementr teacher and student evaluation, open space de^sign, 
student prepar at ipiy,* ccmpe-feition, chgingesNvin the student pbpulatipn, 
sdiad Instructional levels, curriculum areas\are discussed according to 
|: educational level: (i) elementary schools; (2) junipr high school; 
and (3) * senior high school. For each .subject at each educational 
level, information, and quotations on topics such as problems, tests. 
Instructional levels, curriculum, and open space are presented. 
(HB) 
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f rot ^the original document. ' ' *' 
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jRiVttT Jlcxes is a scteoi district smrving di 
wmum kinds "suburbs^ ot Houston, soma of 
itUfph mA odd mgricultaral caiaminities mgulfed 

ths^Mpld sprawl and otherSf nwly bxoated 
coMnmitiejT cpmpiete wiw country club and look 
mlikm mail boxes . Itamlf in a state r of tension 
dM to tbmrabsence an integrating smtse of 
eaildii^iai-^y, tiiis ' school district baS grown and 
mow Sbrinks a little in response to tha un- 
jklJUHiod emergence of new senses of coamnity 
idittity. Though barriers of race, language^ 
and tulture may remain firm for many years 
eeme. Stiver Acres High School and the feeder 
sebool^yof the district do much to overcame 
them/^ ■ 

Terry Denny (pictures the large-scale dy-\ ^. 
namics of , the Kiwr Acres Independent Schbol 
district wi£h a broad brush,' bot he^^sketches in 
aleo the fine detailoof inter personal inter" ^ 
action ^and private philosophy. New open^s pace 
buildings, older classroom buildings, a drive 
for success for each chili each day, and a 
Mtzong segregation of pupils by ''level" pro-^ - 
vide a framework kn (Which, teachetis can teach 
facts or watdh for what's left when facts are 
fotr^ttmy in which science' can be personal", 
kxed or depersonalized, in whith new courses > 
(marine biplpgy) tan devel^f^^and in which 
many can declare "We never leitt the basics." , 
Through mtl the forest and the, trees, a^ theme 
mmnges^at is more Southern' aq^ Eastern than 
Wmmtmrn ~ the conmtunity carei ^^"f ^ung 
people^ teachers embody that caring i and theyt^ .^ 
nmmr shrink from expressing it in one^ way or 
another* The picture of math&Alties , science, 
and social studies that emerges ^is more a . 
picture of teachers than of.aurjziculum,' of a-, 
culture than 'Of disciplines J but it is very 




^ mM^^ * * * * * * ***** *********** ************** 
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A CENTli 

r should, know that I have tanghr in pat element school and the uhtvtrslcy 
of cventy-one years. I also haone flfmc chi4«dr»fi who have completed their high 
on in 'the public schools . I was bcrx and m^ffd Detroit and have lived 



adttlt life in' ruxal/sMll town unlsvrsrjiiy set^c^E^ lb tlie Midwest. 

Zmm fMcinated by what pmple do\ in schools and schools do to people. My task 

IS to describe whK: people said and did al^ < Qsa teaching and learning of 
ithenatics from kxmderlgart^n chrtiugfc t»« u |^ grade in the River Acres Indepcn- 

aistrict, a suburban rural setting Ixr rhte iiVuscac area, ^lot to evaluate it.^ 

■ iwmMijp^ t^raaything about it. I once agonized ovacr #7* > ..ng ?w:onmeridations for school% 
IjS^^^jamxxi or cesearched. tforse, I was aagg^ v«r th* persisting question, /*Vas aiiy-; 

d txc? Till me if any^ing was ever dont." I no* rarely write priescriptions 
for tMK&ers. 

1M» Inf omafion for this story wiis gathered ok. site fra« Oclober 17, 1976r<»to December 
18, JSiflPt I listened to 140 teazh^^ and 90 student; over 20 administrators ^and 60 

I also interviewed six <fouhselors , and, smkc with eooks, ja?iitors, bus drivers 
and diesecaries. ^ ^ ' \ * 

' ■ I. ■ ' ' . ' ^'^-- ^ ^ ^ 

I went to Texasswith no personal preference >or self-qbntained classroom in/struction, 
for ^ktfi^space instruction or for homogeneous grouping of /students. Moreover.o I am uncer- 
tain of th* relative social importance of the fwchool subjects as w* comaaoiily know them- 




It pleases me to write this story without cjtie additional burden, of formally judging 
the *rir of the teachers^d practice I obseriMd. The fact that ^ wad there and not 221L 
is at tm^^ importance, of^^course. * ^ / 



' * jrhe Sttndy 

SMlng VMy <be believing, but T need more. : never see the picture worth a thousand 
1. It occurs to me tha» a very few weirds- ca» represent, a. thousand pictures; cmi repre-'. 
upobaervable feeli'ngs; can reveal tomorrow t hopes and yesterday's fci*ars which shape 
toiaj's irr-frnT My story is.^rgely teachers «ords. Students, ^ parents, administrators 
a«i otherit with sortfething to say about River AcAIi contribute to its telling. But it's 
•■•tly a story of and* by teaches. It wash*t si4»posed to turn out this way. The ^^P^^ 
I wnCr th» Bore I need^ a place to park my mis^ to ktjcp it out of j trouble. I found it 
Itt^^lMK teachers* words. ■ ' *" ! 



ERiC- ■: ■ ' ■■ ■ ■■ • ',. y . ■".% 



• ■ . ■/ 




wcf! Btudf^ looking at scionce iuctucclon azKi then ^mry^temnf^t 
r iihat ttmf did, vhy thay did Xt* Hour after hour I — ^ 
tiuiidiars mltmfm hava done. . StuMilta fell into sieir r:: 
aiftn an el i mii tion and interviwi, a teacher wasld 
thee mmt^ W savaral hours of otacrvlng for ae. 



eachera and 
teadbara vorking 
iul places, too. 
chiag in a Caw 



ra would mmf their piece, I'd tApm it or write it down, 
imai*\ They*t aay, '"Hey, that 'a a^ good^idea. But the pa 
"Thin ann wigi to o radical.*' Wbn t*d say, *'l an going to_e 
but aHBT'r laention ne/' The one 1 liked the beat wmi 
of Are mm. T'U com behind asd beat the drwa." 





itexviewed 

; in lobb: 
4ttty, on pi 
^ter achool, 
Chriacaaa 



a wiiile Z 
them^^f ter acfafa^f 
ion icheZhOle anct 
and math 
eama> doubca 
t notebooks. Ti 



i Chen I*d Teed 
aouid never go 
BClon it in ny reforCt 
t)kay, you be tsm 



a in their rooaSt hallways and lounges fssoa 7:15 a.n. uro 
at reataurants, desaatologists ' officejs, ana )ie|irdreMera\ i 

duty^ on luncnroon duty or bua duty; baraaie acbeoL» d^riagl^ 
Sanrday and eves on Sunday; at board aeetsiv^y and FTO Tliiiiiiii 




bringing students into rooms for f iireniaws iiiiil startediamLk* 
t a basketball game, for exan^e. I;>£p||away the project a 
'*bung arotind" school. I ended up lisCning to social a&Bliea 
about themselves, about theii: own children, their studmBirs, 
s. In the course of five yeeka I filled twpnty spiral 
rs filled about fifty hours of my caa— tte tapea. Since then 
read and diacened to their words again and again. It ia incredible what I hear the 
w third time arewic. My observational notes, pale in the strength of thedr wncda. 
^wU go with the eacbers' words. Ras ipsit loquiter, more or less. 



X 



Houston 



y^u^a 



Poet Linda April ^a^^nes writes *«bout her city: "In case ytfu miased it, the tlaa tp 
Houston was no%. ' I feel the same way. Houston caught me by surprise. I9oth:iag 
I had been told or htf& ead prepared m^ for what I heard, saw and felt. 



Tou vill have to be there to get a larger sense of Raines' poetry, whi^ch continues: 



In the melodrama of those 
Faat years 

As the innocents and cify 

Slickers entertain each other 

While balancing out the responsibility 

For raiaing a baby monster 



> 



Houston is an improb* 
channel to the sea, 



Houston la activity, growth, optimism, in\no' particular order, 
able ovent: i.e., a sluggish meandering bayou was transformed into 

thereby 'making Houston a worJ^d-class seaport fifty miles from a seashore. The city of to- 
day shouldn't have occurred.^ Infested with jnosquitoes, heat, floods, and Indians, a 
■yaterioua "will" quite likely made it happen and continues to make it happen. In the* 
nineteenth centuryt as. late as aroun4 4868, che ptovisional governor of Texas, General 
Phillip Sheridan, wrote, *'If I owned Hell ^nd Texas, I'd rent out Texas and live in Hell." 
So, much for the'.mid-^niheteenth century. In the last seven years, 150 international 
corporations such is Exxon, Texaco and Shell have moved tfieir headquarters to Houston, 
6ur n^'^tional space center* Space: the final fronCi(|r, as Star Trek has taught us. 



' " ' ^ ' - s • * ^ ) ■ * * 

iQU»tpii> a tt ii^ has/Eten dcn^ling* e=a=h t«»ity1 years in -a^jl* century . CrowtK is 

«nt».' Ifei^y'flwgM^ say it will be im ctzj of the late twatieth century, fhe 
i^tbil Off tiribj^ and capital to aie South in general aot' to Houston in par- 

^ettli|;/r,e|lilld^Ni«e of the "high-rollihg sixties"- in the' North. In the lifetl)i^e>f Billy 
Cldlop* A chlU bom in tfie River Acres Scbool Diati^ict when this -study was conducted, 
■onitOQ may becoBS the mrld^ 8 largest^ city. » 



^Texas^is Arar 80Z* urban ~ i(lthough outsiders consider it rural. The 1970 census 
ravealed only three states have pore '^urban-ceatersd populations. (Illinois,- New York, 
GaIlfornla>. Houston feels less like a city and Bwre*like a h«ge co«»n to me; much like 
J^ttolt did In the thirties, and Los Ang^eles xoday. ^ ^ 



• I was reminded by the Chamber ^ Cpsooerot that the first word transmitted to earth 
fCM the noon by Apollo II was "Houston," A ^soool boird m«nber( shook my hand and quickly 
told M that are the energy capital of tbs Jnited States; the aetro-cljfemical hcad- 
quattets of the world; the; proud possessor of m IntematibnallT £^wms>medical complex 
• (achieved in less than twenr^y-five years. , v ^ , 

^ /' V . ^ ' « ' 

fifty years ago Miss Ima Hogg, daughter tte first nafl|{re-bom govemor^^of^^^was , 
porchased several Kirchner water colors, Pt^^o 'drawings, Toulouse-Lautrec drawings. 
Modiglianl oils and prints by Manet, Cezanifte *tid others (while in Eur6pe in th^ twenties). 
For half a century or inpre,^Houst^has ^had ics j.Jcerati. 

' ■ . ■ - ) " ■ ' - ■ ■ - , • ' - ' .' 

There i^ more: from the world's first 4LQaidd stadium, to a first-class syopjlibny, opera 
and b^let complex. "First," "world-cla^ss 'nationally acclaimed" ^ frequently i^sed 
words in Houston and appropriate, for the most part. / / ^ . 

The average age of its citizenry is tme ^owest of any prlc»cipalclty in the United 
States. That Texas drawl is apt to mask the fa<% of a mover aar a shaker. But the immi- 
gration* is not necessarily |>olitically progressive. Very conservative young Yankee^s are 
coning, too. It is a "buyer beware" city No zoning. Anything the traffic will bear. ^ / 
I^turologists are having a field day with Houston, forecasts range from King CHy of the ' 
U,S», to a Club "^f Rome propheby that "It "tas sewn years unti. it bloijs up." " , 

> \ k \ v^- .;. ■ ■ • 

Cone rain or roAe shine^^Houston basks ir • >salthy bui :ng climate. While builders 
^ in other najor cities ousc plan housing star so their crews ars indoors" by November, I 
saw Bttnylnew starts oc^ur dut ing the last week of my visit o^Qecenfaegy . LQt and labor 
shortages are. the only problem^j^hich appear^ in =se newspajflp. The important commddl^y 
of noney\ is not in' short supply'X' There appears it be no ji^^b the cons^^t tide o^ buyers 
for the new $106,000 homes being ^erected in subarffan HoustipnV In-migration figures show 
Texas leading the natiq;ci with Houston gaining. 60. 000 plus per year. Harris County estimates 
an i^preaa^ of 35,Wp ne^ johs in 1976 wiUj no sign of tapering off in 1977-78. 

idents enjoy the absence of state and local income taxes and the Texas property tax / 
struckuire puts it in the^bottom^ lOZ of thvnation. Add to this the datum that Houston's / 
ratao^unanployment was among the nation's loj^est in 1976 and continued to be during the / 
elaia o^^%)^ia study. The economic future is brt^t for Houston, for Texas. / ' 

. • , ^ ^ ' ' ^ * /V ■ 

y> '*Kodeat "$45-50, 000 homes and "luxurious" $100,000i"and-up developments— way up— are 
connon. One such^ Fecan Grove, reaches for immortality with its 'soaring ionic-capital' 1 
narbled columns *and its decorative font. Its Texas-sized bil4)3oatds with golf-cours<e green 
beckgrou^ and white letters simply state "Incom^rable Pecan Grove." 




north «ld« m major artery through-. River Acres graze a herd of Santa 
'-tie; on the south side several hundi^ tcchn^^^lans are corralled in a modern 
it4 • Cabbage a|4 pineapple palms grace school patrona ' front yarda along with 
MB Of cictl. Other reminders of cllmaf e are the Inboard/outboard motor boats 
neighborhood and the wlndowless, alr-condltloijfed school buildings. 




its past, optimistic about its future, confld^t in its ability to geo the 
iton is something elie. When I asked a restaurant owner how Houaton was 
ilSe all^ this rapid growth he nonchalantly replied "Storms nevet-lapt." The 
laton sprawls to its suburbs and its schools lAere Frederic Remlngtoni^s cow- 
[ mnd Hotisf-nn M-i««<fmi rAnfbi-/>i '^tt _ .... - _f . 



and Houston Mission Control pictures share wall space with Lyndon Brines 

HIVER ACBES^'^MDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISXBICT ' ^ 

.] -v ' . . ' ^ 

^ ^^"^ Acres, hofteowners. The school district 

a 925 million ^)ond isi^ two to one in 1975 and looks forward to its next one with 



ance. It, is building ah athletic complex whicfi includes a 10,000 seat stadium. New 
^ 'iff* 5*^^ ■ and -opened at least annually. The staff in the district is almost 
f •'cXmMVMy Tnan. For example, the high school principal estimates two of hlay faculty of 




161 era^froB out of Texasi 

^ ^ - ' * . ^ ■ \ , . : * 

The problem in River Acres is how to n^age growth— not decline. The reader who 
loams track of . thia fAct will find much of this study unintelligible. *The district has 
181^ sqoare Belles' and "over^ 13 ,P00 students. It has had the Acreage sfia;^ I960" when it 
^b«t«'tta first year of operation, following a 1959 coniTDlidatlon of^smaUer districts. • 
Apuroxlmate enrollments show the salfrato^ leap* which have occurred T 1960, 2,500; 1965 

1*70, 5,000; 1973^a,00d; 1975, 10,000; ana 1977, 1J,000. Projected figures for 1 
;*78 are 15,000; for 1986', 20i«00; and for 1984, make a guess! ' v ^ 

. •■ ^ ' • ■ ■ 

The student body has shifted tapidly, too. A student- body^ with an AngJ^ minority and 
It 25X ofStt^ graduates planhing to attend a college or unlversity^a^ 7 become a 70X 
j^^Jority within a student body orWieh 75Z are college bound. A part of the in- 
_^Allon has Ijeen "White flight," a, pvf is urban flight, and others come^ f rom Texas 
COBiTrtf tfs; and increasingly the district growth is dueT-to corporation tftnsfers /ot f ami- ' 
liea.fxom other states— {>rincip^Ux. the^N6rth. J^e first e^re of out-of-Houston^6 
Vlai^garants" to River Acres K-12 ^11 graduate around 1980. Every ofiherWek River Acres ^ 
acq^ras what amouj^ts to a new classroom of students in *the district. VJ" 

. * ' . ■ * ' • , ' ' f • 

Tiia general increase iil^rollment has jinclifded an^average inqreas^ of about 300 
minority students ailnullly foV the, past four yeats. LoiJer ftudent achievement Yor inlnority 
atiaenta—principally Mexican^American (202) anf Black (lOX)— when compared witi-lOT Anglo\ 
atudentsi» haf b^€n noted ovfet Itre years at ail grade levels. About a third of fche studenti 
*e below grade level in .their math or reading . acHicyementiscSres (112 to 5.6 years' by the 
tenth grade) ; aed^in this low-achdevlng grouR^ two in thii'ee are minorlty^children. The 
minority student achievement patterns are accompanied By h At dropout rates and a "lack of 
motlvatic|n for traditional and temediai school pr</grams." y . 

There are a fewVrbiling^al teachers^ln a.few of the elementary sojipols.. Although J 
pbserv^ a first grade teacher (Anglo) conducted sc^iooi in Spanish, flie district does not ' 
have arbillngual education policy. The principal of ,an elementary school can decide whether 
or not to pffer part of the school program in Spanish. ' ^ \ 



» . * 1-5 . . 



W^i^- . ^ *^ »pltt. o£ Its enjUHipus growth, the district matiages to stay within t<ic T^^cas state ' - 

standards fatj^ass sl»X-p*^tr4ct. schools are categorized* as elementary (grades K^5), 
* Junior hfJlh (4-81 and Klgh schools (9-12) .* A tcachs* In an elerapntary school My ^have 
r thirty £fwer>jchildre^r in g^pades .one' and two and no more thai^ chirty-flve in grades three 

I ^ tliroiisb five. In the sedondary slehools (grad^^ there can be no* more than thirty-five 

. V ' 1 ttudUjita in a class and no more than 750 "pupH pei;iods" per* week (five periods of thirty 

j|tud«t« In a class for fivie days).^ Wheft the^e state limits are temporarily exceeded, the- 
/ V • tlver Acres staff seems to roli lAth the punches, knowing relief is in sight witJf the immi-^ 
nent opening of andther campus«^ Furthermore, Texas accreditation standards ar« exceeded in 
« WtheMtics,> social stud:L#s and science course offerings grades 7-<12. The standards include 

' _ ' .J jliWtrupttonj^ 7 and 8^. ^ 

Diiery urban di%trict in ttJe state o{_^TexaS is being redrawn. The move to tonsolida- ^ 
of school districts 4ias beWn arrested. - In fact therV is ^ couhcerswing: secessioa^ w 
tho^itord iJf^the day. 'River Acres is^f acing. the possibility itself , as we shall learn. \ 
additional *'(tfmipresent legai themes are equal opportunity and desegregation. I heard 
t-Jtegion IV,£whlcb serves River Acres,' may be Sued^ for lack pf Bljclc and Mexican*^ 
rlean representation on "its bcf^rd. Itlhas -some seventy-odd voting members with one 
iqk J^resehtative.- (The ^region pndvides* computer services /aiidio vis^i'al materials and 
^-SVi^ training for itk public *^hool disj:rict constituents.) ^ ' / 

Publics library shelves reminded me of where' I was: ^ Houston. ^stb^y of A Giant ; 
Regionnl Vocabulary of Texa^f Barbs, Prongs > Points. Priekers and Stickers (barbed wire) 9 
The Cowboy Reader ; Sea iStfeUa. of the Texas Coast ; The Alamo ; The Indians of Texas ; Indian 
Fights and Fighters ; Texas, A Wc^rld in Itself ; Trails and Trials of a Texas^ Ranger ; " ^,000 
Miles, of Fence (The XIT Ranch) ; Border Wars of Texas, iLoha Star : Tfexas Qttoist^Towns ; 
lape^lal Texas . Texans from my generation are proufl o f^^exas. hlaXory. 
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* Eaergency textbook shipments^ are a codnon pctut^en^ in River /Acres. Tney signal ^l>e 
alleviation oit a crisis. A persistent problem is keeping textbooks in the h»ids of Its 
^ \ students. Staffing and space ^re more obvious problems th£t are a part of the rush' of^ ^ ' 
district lifeV Some mVy^e getting ^eft behind. An older teacher/tbld me she felt uneasy 
♦ about the changes *u^erway: ' ] .* ' • * ' 

^ * I'm proud to have Hv^S^in River Acres. It is a very imporpan^ thing to me to * 

' b0 fimn here; from Tes^s. My ancestors helped settle it an^my wom run deep. <^ 
^ My mother uas a teacher. , I owe something to somebody else^ hecause on my experi* 

mtaes. In a way we have simple values. We value i^riendship;^ we want) to be easy^ 
goit^; we tike closeness • . . and'yes^ smallness. . . 



Before* es^ploring the elementary, Junior and senior high sch«&^' scien^^'^Qlithematips 
" and koclal studies curribulat I choose to present several, dimensions which ffiaracteri^e ^ 
the entire district. \ ' ^ ■ I ' ' - 

. The Administration . • ■ - •, 

. ;■■ -. A • ■ - ^ _ ■ ; V V ■ . ■ •\ ., V 

Ksny of .the dist^ct's top admilb^strator^ have come to.' their poslC^:6ns through cbaching* 
V Coaching is highly rejected work in River Acres. How surprised* I was to hea^ ^n elementary 
school'adojMstrator greeted, "Good oiG^ning, coachl'* It occurred^ again. at another' elementary 
school. • ^ " ' V V ^- ..-^ \ 



\ 
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• ; ^P^bielvalf aad ars. aC'onott ••rl'out abot(c their former ji^hing iiorkJ 

Vhmt ydtt gdt tQ jOiMrm yon^aan^ aixph. aoftymore th^ make you a priAaipal. . V* ^ 
JJM what iB;wqng Mth thati^ CoaohfB hca>9 to have iecu^rship akill^^ be - 
dl^Ur^totcke preeeurm^ Tfi able toyO^ with youngatetj^} knou what it^ meana . 
to fwt get eomtking* worked h^ird for. Doee eeem unreaaortdble thafth^e , . • 
are not UeafUl in-beinff an effeoti^veyrinoipal?^- " ' 

' f . ' . / • • • ^ * t * * , 

, Mile foraer fepecheerturned-^dminiitretorr nuiy Joke about thfir plight, fotfcer>«ubJece 
Mtter fpecieliats often do not^ 1 know four edmioistratorscvho felt they had made a ^mia- , 
take^ leaving thf. c4.aasroom for whatever their ^reajSonaC One' telling coo^eaft from npti^- 
boofc aaye it all; J1 uaed, to think of myself a/ a crackerjack teachiir. Now I aii a mediocre 
taaeher lad je'buat aa a departmeni head;;' 

" V / * ■ . ■ ' ^ * * ..^ / -J ' ; 

• ^ • , . ^ ' ■ . f - ' ' ' ^ *> * ■ * ^ V ' ' » 

for the moat part^tha ^eachera have no idea «iip tha central staff are or' i^t' they do. 
4 te a cher of ovet five yeara- in the district speaka': 



I 2^M^ dan^t knou what thayi^ioin the diatriot of^a and^ 



^ ^. I aupp^ae they ' - * 

don^t knM what I'm didng either rr^Tfyzt'e- the way' it haa t^-be in a big diatpiot. I' ^ 
Vhat will it be like in a few more y^ara^ I wqndert ' * 

^' ' , ' ' / ■ \ ■ ■ ; ^ * /. ■ 

There are the uaual host of petty grievances associated vith'a ^lool adainlsti?ative 
jbureaueracy. ''Our" records are not k^t for teakhingw They are for JEv— and vfao's looking?" 
^ fev registered complaints about the*'sigT»^/sign*out -daily log sh^s vhfch teachers aust <, 
nam* One^ wag suggested it was proof positive that "^bbeone from kindergarten teaching' , 
finally made it' to ^ the top/*' Other tensions were mtfiifest -when a principsOTobservAl that: 
**(^r. communication wlt^ the [Ihdd] developers £a not perfect. We aequire a site in antici-' 
, pation of development tn one spot , ic^occurV in another.'* And .a member of tES\central adtBdCn*- 
iatration team confided that: *^'Vte do have an-^ministcative communication |nr6lu« where , 
a lot of things happien too. latc/^ * ^ ' . s., ^ / ' . i ^ 

■ . ' . • ' iff • • « . * 

' f . . ."i^ e . ■ • ■ . ^ ? ■ *x . * 'i / ^ , 

A minoi^ty bu£ potentially impio^cant vlew^of the central administratis^' wa^/VoijCced by^ 
'a aauill group* of paWits afteran elementas^ school parent*-teacher meeting ^nWevealng-/ ^ n^' 
They felt'the districf.was, in'.^ncrol of the ''old boys t^o^ra^^a paternal sh^p.'* They.;=^aid 
they were actively working toward its demise/ 1 failed to* follow up eheir comments.' f > 



V 



Bach^school I .visited had. Its^esident dissident (s) • Xbqut the ^mly th^ng^ they Shared 
in common- was their view that the ttlscx;^ct had an inflate 'reputation for* the quality of 
ita. educ^eloaal services. More' often than not the inf oihoant (s) ^adrtat^ht in other dis- 
trictSt which tjay lenci soi^e credibility ^o their ob^gr^atlon^. Illi^trativB ofc^their message 
fat the following^ne «Hiich was delivered in a junior^gh teachers' .lounge wTth Iseveral 
colleagues listening. - > , K ^ * \ 

The dietT%ot^ reputation va exaellent'^mdjalae It may have been good ten ' / - 
yearemmo ^en thing? were small, and a^fOae hiit. [One old pro nodded in agvee^ \^ 
' ment v^thia.]* Feople(may hope knoun one another. The timea were better cmdi " 
^ '^operation may have been hiah. But that waa then. Now the diatriot ia liter^ 
ally, muMlytg^ alone/, with PR-^cor^cioua]^ not a program^aonaoioua adminiatration. 
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At a. board of education meeting- 1 watched the supei^ntendent show fingertip knowledge 
of building construction' anid production schedules: facts ,v*figures, dlvfxling lines. Precise 
bull routes tequlred. long d^cussion by the bfbard/' "66c/diile to. opeVatte ajbu^.'* '*l975 
bus mileage equivalebt to going around .^he^^or Id thirty-two timeaV' onc^ bflwd member cal-«> . 
cttl^atsd. ' ^*And thev didn*t go anywhere," quipped another .^ /'And they're [parents] stiO.! . ' ^ 
as hell at ua,'^' voltinteeted a third. ^ J f , ■ ^ ^ 



ttiidlun, jEl^ld house and bulldrnga were "teat^d'* fpr 
the mating one^lnstrvctiona^ staf 
tuff A currlciilar budgat laaua would 



ttt lii^ KUvlty, nucb dlscuaaloa ensued. Afte;: the mating ona^lnatrvctioha; staff 
li ^It> taiigllrlqt football and 'Important i ' 



ape but t^ad irttli aa nuch 



^nt|||||^iaam/ 



Ito ragular IC-12 faCUltiy attended the board meetings.- I did. Few, if any, cltlzeps . 
Mid. AdaOniiatratlon and* athletic faculty were there. . (Orte thousand citizens at an eleman- 
tMtj ichool PTO and nona sit the boatd meeting.) ' 

' . ' : ^" ■ ^ ' ^ , . ' V . -; 

r Changing,: but still 81.ve|?^Acrcs. -'Susan Bright coulrf have 

baan dascrlbing It ^w b^-V*^ - \ 



^. at the cprnar 




of barton cre^k \ 

and cha lower 

Colorado river ^ ^ 

^ black cackles 

haggle over. ^ ' ^ 

ginfar zlsders^ 

and^rlverralst 
loqganad llveoaks 

* •« archdoiim 
to this tlverbelTy 

swollen ' * 
frptf flashfloods " 

/ water settles 

vatarholds ' ^ ^ . * ■ 

\^ , the earth together ' ' 
* wind here ' . . " ; - 

clears the spirit^ 

# soft^loud 

. . *" blows over auatln ^ / 

reholr city 

. rein o^ porceLaln 
carved a head once . J * n 

; • sentryi 

Tor the rlverwalk * * / ' • 

_\ i It 's.gpne- 

,vlnd*s glazed 

with cooking grease . ^ ' v 

„l^fael engines ^ • ' " 

* / >; ^ shake, the^ laind 
bulldtog bulldlhg ' ' * . 

: marketplaces expressways 

^ longwords 

' 4n"autufBn 

mjtllards stop here . \ 

vatarholds «. . , » 

. ^ the sky togc^eher . .» 

watarhdlds ^ .. . / . ^ 

A BMP together . ' 

Mt a social screntlst 

how. does it work? . ^ 

;ii asked ^ 

can you stop It . ° ^ 

,no he said * - ^ 



Xift t?«*Wr.^*^ administration see^ itself as being "caught in one heir of. a mess*; 
but cofff njl^/* (hat "the niext building" is always present in the district admlnr^ 

latfXCbf|a\al^ Thay talk about flve-ye^r goals while knowing that one year Is long-term 
pl a nntn i^- The ^naj emant o£ growth in a setting whpre everything seems to be changing can 
ba maddan^a^b wymour Sarasonv:^aught us ch/er a decade "agtr that^ the paradox of school change 
.la that; **Tte ^Mt^thlngs change^he ^ore they. reraainvthe same." • 

7 , \.|\ ^ ^ ' ■■' 

"•N. Baeayaa fthay wre thlti la administrative /personnel and virtually barren in curriculum 
mMnrialcMit tkimy ^Wpk' to devlislng an accountability system that will Improve q^lity 
epal^ol. thay I^ooM^o accwntablllty but some have^ their personal doubts t >c:>^ ' 
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.Aeeiauntcibtt^^^^ bring us hell ^ not help.^ We ^eed to be working iftth 
t0aaimr9j nap ambking on them. After twanty-7ti«a. z/aars I come to thia: 
** ua ara> in ^eneraf^^ highly defensive, rigid pegple in education. Compul^' 
- ^ aiva people fmrei^ye constructive ^critidam as personal ariticiem. It par- 

meatee wr enHrei\fduoati^onal ayktem.^ Education ia generally a negative ' 
> antai^rfaa tdoprd^^is^i^dTen, l^ftpard teachers. It ia a highly atructured 
Muard etruolktre which emphas^zea the negative. Those who get rewarded 
^ (teaohsr^and aUtdfnta) .are those who make the feweat mist'akea. That^a how 

. yeu get to be ji aUoceaaful atudentj - teacher ^ 'asaiatanf^prirtaipalj principal ^ 

] : . ' on up. ^ \ \ . ^ 

jl^tiumgh accountability Is not a large issu&ramong the taachers in River Acres (as yet), 
efiara waa Increasing reference made to it as I went from the f lementary to 'the Juhlqrrv^ind 
{ .aafioi: high schools. One Junior high teacher was sure "they are going to cofipare us with 
y 'Iteatlud with the aciountabillty scheme they're cooklr.3 up."- Another junior high ^mathe- 
matics teacher was fearful that acs^mtability would mean comparing teachers V successful- 
vlthout regard to the instructional levels they were assigned to teach. ^ — 

Thsre is no way to motivate a certain number of 'kida. They put forth 
absolutely no effavt. I will not be held accountable for teaching an 
unteaahable atu^nt. Kids need to learn that if you do nothing you get 
nothing. • • . 

Vhy is accountability teacher's responsibility? Why is it always my 
Job to solve every px^blem a child manifests in school? I am not in charge 
of the math programi So how can I be accountable for it? [When I am 
assigned the loweM groups] I am not teaching what I could teach" best O 



Rules - . 

. . , * 

The concept of the rule is large in River Acres, in Houston^ Always be within the 
lav. Don't attack the law, but get it done within the law. River Acres School District 
la known for its unequivocal policies rW student behavior, student discipline. The faculty 
are generally vet^y appreciative of the policy, as are the parents whom I met. The district 
la not beset by student use of dope or booze; nor* is vandalism a problem, l^indows are in 
place, student toilets atlf clean^ and hallway speech is teroarkably free of the language of 
the streets. "Only paddling on the buttocks ^irith a paddle ..." was adopted by board of 
education, July 1974, a^'a part of the board's behavioral policy: 

> The Parenta' Handbook pleases many when it says under '*Unwritten Regulations": 

Each year there are a few distracting things including some "fads" that show up 
on our campus. We are not 'listing any of these nor are we making a regulation 
to cover all problems that may arise. When any *'fad'' gets started on our campus 
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0^ a we akall imediately' elimina^ tbfxt nuisance. 

^ JJf FROM THE SPIRIT OR DIGNITY OF RIVER J^RES SCHOOLS. 

^VILL BtCmROLLED. / 



J; 



Planning 



V 



River Acres believes In .its ability to provide good schools for most of Its children. 
It believes It yill weather^the currently deeply felt growing pains. It also believes that 
to achieve these and other /schoo). ends It must be better organized. Its schools are large^ 
roufhly 1^000 in an elementary building, 1.500 In a junior high, 3,000 In ifs high school, 
tetter organltetion Is ^oin^^ to reiilt In better schooling and the role of planning Is 
cmitrel in the mind's^ of lt)i dlst^i9t officials. One effort which 'is meeting with mixed 
success Is an ^t^cempt ^^p^get wrlt^^n; descriptions of its science, math and social studies 
curricula in an orderly fashlon> Curriculum guides have ^een developed by personnel work- 
ing after the school day and after ehe/'scftool j^ar^ In its atctempf to use a-unlform format 
f9r spelling out-6b;Jectlv^s, actlvltlf^\^^nd eylaluatlon In these guides, the dlTCrlct has 
Mt with foot dragging and COTsldetjalJIe patent hostlllDy by teachers who see^ no use for 
such efforts. An overwhelming /number b'f*^^t1>e teachers se"e them aSi at best. Irrelevant to 
their work. One fifth grade i^ea9her said, "I -wrote my way to a (master's) degree'uslng 
those behavioral objectives and I haven't ha4 a mind to touch one since.'* 

- ■ ^ ' " ' ' '■ ' . . ■ . , '■ 

The importance of planning Is also stressed In the district's Faculty Handbook. 

Vhen days go badly,' check to determine whether your pUina were adequate* 
Chances^ are they were not. 

ran, (first item) "Have the instructional pz*ogra/n so carefully 
planned that there is not time for major problems to develop. Account far 
each minute of the^ay in your plans. " 

For all the talk about planning at the district level, the facts are that River Acres 
pretty well runs Itself educationally at a bullding-byrbulldlng'^level. Some love It, most 
accept It, some disparage this condition. One principal offered a prescription for changing 
the district confederacy ^to a more centralized educational program. 

lou want to ,knpw why I'm boss here? I'll telt you why I'm boss here. Because 
I have authority. Yim need coordinators [at the district level] with real clout ^ 
■i/ you want an integrated, funnelling program. ^You need people with authority 3 
not with ''supervisory capacity. That's the way things get done in Texas. Until 
that happens each principal will rim their [sic] own^school the way he wants to. 
When the Associate Superintendent speaks, we do it. The others muddy the waters. 

Flanning can be attractive to teachers , rtoo. ^Not so much a^ a district-wide strategy, 
hut noreso at the building level, and especially In the individual classroom. River Acres 
teachers perceive their largest needs a3 being instructional materials and tactics for 
grabbing, and holding students* interest, thereby minimiiing discipline problems. Whenever 
planning addresses these concerns, it generates teacher interest. The teachers who had 
experienced NSF support were unanimously high in their praise of their experience and called 
for more. 

The I9SF ehc^uld continue to support .subject matter institutes in the swmer for 
teaahere tJio want to change tjhat they are teaching. There's no siAstitute for 
knowing the subject matter ef what you're teaching. It took me eight sunfners to 
learn earth science — plus four field trips to the same place before I really felt 
comfortable with geology. 
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Th« attndanc* at school aaatlngs and social functions Is odtstandlng.* Nearly 2000 
puanca «ttfadcd a spring phyalcal education opehrhousc in 1976. During my visit I attended 
Myeral p«rmt<-teacher e^e^ing presentations, «ach of which <ras heavily attended by 
^tandnda of parents. -^is was in sharp cbntrast to the tw<5^ school board meetings attended 
^ e^haodfttl ^jft cltlxens. I must note In passing^ that "Surlng my .study a small city within 
OMi diatrlct umm organizing ko secede from the district to form (their own. A special ^lec- 
tloa VM held and the secession was approved. The Issues were. not discussed in the papers 
nor at the board of education meetings. The matter of citizen Involvement in the politics 
ofthe schools^ remains a puzzlement to me. I overheard a coffee break^ conmielSt by a central 
MBinistrator that ''parent involvement makes district administrators ^jy pervous." 

' ^ - ■ • ■ 

Parent involvement In the direct schooling of their children Is largi. There Is 
^TMSure on teachera to succeed. The citizens expect It. They communicate it through 
cmpl^inta about theli^ghlldren's grades, in their doubps about open space instructional 
tnvironmcttts. Parentiol^^^i^^nior high school students said very Xtttle t^ me about their 
•Kpectations of the high schob^. They sensed that Its reputa^tlbn was good. This Is note- ^ 
worthy in that^SOme. spoke at length; with negative feelings based primarily on hearsay 
information, aBout the district's clemcntaty schools, which their children #lso had not ' 
aetended. The 'district administration corroborated ^ impression that a vast majority of 
its pattrons' achpol concerns dwbll on the elementary and junior high schools. 



Teach and Student Evaluation 



The dlst-*ict-^qulres an administrator to evaluate each teacher. It has a five-page 
form with opportunity for the teacher and principal to make parallel ratings of the teacher's 
competence^ In four areas: personal and professional Qualities, classroom management and 
inatructlonal effectiveness. No mention Is made of stWnt achievement or grades or use 
• Of instructional, materials per se.> "Keeps accurate and meaningful records," Is one of 
several points itemized^ 

^ ^ 

. Several teachers called for in-service help In working with teams, with open space, 
too. .Meeting this apparent need would present problems for the district, though, in chat 
the high^ school is predominantly against the concept of open space and one elementary 
school prefifrs the self-contained classroom arrangement.. These are not burning issues 
becaute teachers are' not evaluated on their ability to work in an open apace setting, or 
their success as team-teaching members. Nevertheless, there is rather widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the form and the process employed. Admii^istrator^ are charged with not 
havitsg visited the clasii. And the criteria are ambiguous in some teachers' eyes: "Who am 
I being Judged against, God? The poorest teacher in the buUding? How about Judging my 
; competency against the competency of my administrator? As long as we're at\it, hoiT about ' 
a parent competency test?" nT 

The district in-service program is a modest one. It does not addres^ the major issues 
brought forward in this study. Again and again teachers new to the profession commented on 
their dismay when the "paperwork of teaching" confronted them: the forms, legal and admin- 
istrative record keeping. Further, the concept of a district, how it operates financially, 
administratively and legally, is pretty much a mystery to the neophyte teachers in. ?iver 
' Acres. They are often surprised to find, -how finei grained the grading system is 

er|c ; • ^ ^ : 




4istvie«'-vi4c grad^g ^licy t» in e^ecc: 100 - 93 A 

■,. ■ 92- 85. .B 

. ' • 84-77 C . 

' - ; . 76- 70. 0^ 

/■ - ' . '69 - oo>'F' ■ 

It has ICS dejtnccors and che^e is a small mlh^r^rlf^ of elementary teachers yho wkiUld 
abolish grades «mpleCely: **Ve have to. ."It's our ^Ucy. I'm against them. Social 
piroMCion mans a^i^lld should be provided for.r^^good society would promote good i^idu ca- 
tion fpr^ll cWldren." For the most part, thoOgk, teachers and parents find the grading 
policy^uid practice CO their liking. Notable exceptions, wheii grading creates problems 
in thm ctuitsxc of achlevemenC or ability grouping, will be discussed later on. These 
^ncer onVceachers ^feeling pressure from administrators to award high grades, to ilxXtik 



no one. 



Operr Space 



Opes^ space is a K*12 issue In River Acres among teachers, parents, adroliilstritors» ^ 
and aCudants. 5ix of tl\e seven elementary schools are "open space" in architectural design. 
ThW aevench is noC — i\or does its st^ff want It: to be. Advocates of open spa:ce schools 
^bolieve^ it results in improved planning an4 teaching-. <^ 

Open 8pco0 gives you the ^option building in apace for thaee ^ho cartnot^fanction " 
in open apace;. [In tha aelf^ontaindi oZa8:.voomj there is no^optidn for t}te kids 
isho cannot stay in the room except another roor^\ which is no ^option at all. Where 
we ueuaity find problem children in self^^contaihed is in the hallway on a "chair — 
if we're lucky. There are far fewer kids who arS' sent atitaide the open space. 

Open space In River Acres elementary schools and In both Its junior high school 
buildings means they have large areas In which the Instructional space can be organized 
as Che responsible parties^ see fit. Instead of eight rooms each with its dim entrance 
and cescher, let*s say, we have an enormous ar&i jvlthout permanent walls, doors* This 
area^may be used for all sections of a grade (or ^wo) In an elementary building. In the 
casa of the junior high school It can /oe usad for all mathematics teacMn^,' with the stu- 
dents of the three grades moving la and outi^throughout the. day. 

. ■ ■ - - ■ 'Vf 

I - . ^ m . ' ^ ] 

jAapects of open ^space and self -contained settings which are seen to affed't science 
instruction will be discussed. The district administration Is comnltted to open space at 
present for K-8th grades. Because of the recent rapid and considerable growth in River, 
Acres* most of Its school buildings are new. Yet, although Its new buildings are all open 
apace* there has been' little time to train teachers to work In such a setting, and few o 
teacher educatiqn Institutions offer elementary teacher candidates help In readying them- 
selves to work in math and science, much less In open space settings. * , 



Bach ^ver Acres school Is graced with a library and a ^resource center, which mire in- 
tended to support the open space concept. Mathematics teachers make little use of these 
facilities at any grade level throughout the curriculum. Only the odd. ct]n^d will be doing 
aone thing, in them that relates directly. to mathematics. For the science curriculum the 
picture changes somewhat, but not dramatically. A child may have an occasional assignment, 
but the 'principal user i^ science Is the teacher of grades four through seven. Before and 
after those grades, the teacher 's use Is limited to getting a desired film strip or sound 
fila from the -resource center. (A multlr-dlstrict regional center Is the pslnclpal supplier 
of the non-print materdals used by science and math teachers.) In the social studies the 
use of film is considerable by both studedts and teachers, but I found no patterns off use 



Cluit could b« called ti^e^loriiQpl^ heavy or Inappropriate* (On rare occablon 1 heard soai- 
^thing ikln to "1 have ujm India lUlm^— does anybody need' a film today or tomorrow?^') . 
The jQii4br high ^school^ luah resoOrce and. library facilities were* without students most 
o£ the.tlM.I visited. ^ ' iPfs • 

* <r \ I . ' ■ .* ' I ■ 

CUmnvcm teastmrm knoQ far better than^do librarime what reaourae aentere 
/ * tiM, ^That's iO^ jfcu will find IcveXy' facilitUs not in use; the teacliere arp 
'f-' ^'•^^'^ of the study halt is passing md we don't need these 

^yfeagid faoxlttves just to keep kids busysarpd. quiets or to. get the group aise down. • 
, Ue need to gitt mmterials kids eanSuse and librarians <ion *t have to guard with 
their livetgJ - - yc? ' ' 



. Opea spa^a c^ p«vlde*opportifoitics for scheduling flexibUity, for team teaching, for 
eroea*«:kle inscruction and like. Whether itNfcee Cor should) 4s the underlying issue 
in tht^mioda of many River A2res informant^ They will speak for themselves Shortly. 



A , Preparation . 



Th* Spirit of th^^Smurai is in River Af res. schools. \ If you prefer Parsifal, the P6y 
Seo«ta» or Galahad| so Wit. Teachers see their science Reaching as getting youngsters 
teedyv PreMratioA for the next grade^ preparation for the mpre difficult:, courses to come, 
preparation'f or cbllege entrance. For liffe. "ff you're pftepar€^ you cW*take^any thing 
ti£m/Hgt>ee out t^ you. Getting right with life involves good prtparatl^Dn oneilassistattt 



prin^pal offered as the. key to elementary school, and mor,e. ^ ^ 



4. ' 



One high school science teacher (who* has taught math) spoke to pr^arition with con- 
siderable animation. 

/ VVl he frank with you. A majority of my students over the past foifr years^a^ \ 
not prepared. They cannot study. ^ They oannot redd a mathematics textbook. /^tHr 
eoienoe an chemistry lab reports are generally awful. have not been pleased 
wit\ myself this ^ear at all throughout my chemistry jsafiirses. .When students 
aren't pre^pared you are dead. So I fall into doing it for them. 
. .\. ^_ V ' ■ 

perhaps my materials is too hard? [Offered to have me review it.} My thought 
is' that students today lack the feeling' of comiftg to class prepared; of being 
responsible for doing good work. ' ^ 

Preparation will improve on the/student's part if you let. them work in pairs. 
Performance improves dramaticalTy when my 3's [below average] work together.. 
Qiii^j^specially ''tell'' you how they want it [just by looking at them] walk- 
. ' ingaown the hall. They 'woH't even walk from one class to another alone. 

' -I- ' ' " » * ' 

The basics in math prepare one for advanced Mthematics;* writfing and reading skills 

prepare one for literature anc the social studies -ourses to come. Trigonometry and physics 

prepare students for their coIJjege experience anc nigh school prepares them for whatever 

follow^ Nowhere in the K-12 curriculum do jH^achers concern themselves with preparation 

■pre than in tlbt Junior high school. 

This is it boy; if they can't get it Ti^u^^i^^e^neuer will! Thist>is the last 
ahanee. If they blow it here they are deaS^^uokn* They just have to be pre^ 
pared for high school or that's all. she wrote. There's no titming book, or W 
slowing don^ a little^ or backfilling up there. My job is to help, these little 
buMZOJns to realize: that [the importance of preparation] before it is too late. • 
I get to som^ miss others. Goa knows I try. 




• '■ # • 



; ' .T^ tMcher spok© for many ,-\wany others in the sciences and social - 

•t«piM«# M* V^^^ at crying to prepare her atudents and^ by her own admission 

li ndt Mfcint prt^t^s M the years go.i)y. . It Is a hit aroj miss propositions But the tar- 
Mt« lis. elMr« ; X|i liver Acr^s 'tHe junior High sfeooir curriculum arrow points in one direp-- 
tion^ to Cenml High School. Whft the Students have been getting ready for is variously 
d«icrifM4;M /^the Mg crunch, algel^ra"; 'Where many of the LatitrfMexi^M-Amerlcan] students 
ilUl meee^thelr AlAno"; "thfe Rites of Academic Passage (re college J and, "trie end of prep- 
aration «^ the beginning of the Veal i;hlns." V . 



BlgkCh*grsde. students often described it irf social! rather than 'academic 



terms; 



They 



i«« it as, ^ ••When yoti gotta do it, or quit and get a job'-*; "Whire you meet new friends, d»tc8 



and 



and 



r 



time when 



'I finally get whi^els; 



Competitfen 



( 



A discussion of the utility of comp'e^tion as a pedagbgical tactic is pre^nted fi<>v 
because it is a K-12 River Ares issii^V and it might, as well l?e introduced early as later 
In the story. I found increasing advocacy for the use .of competiticm as I wei5 up the . 
grades^ and up the ^struct ional levels, ^ 

'4- Campetiticn td great for hide whei% everybody knowa the rutea. Whm competitdpa 
oMjiaoept their 'imfLtatiortb. If I aoiild^ I^d^-eliminate corhpetit-mi^in the ^)ky^ 
• grodee* . . *\ I thinly oqmpetipihn,^ the rofit ovj^remphaeills^thiw in pthtetiaa ^ 
end I cbH a former* coach » If fprinoipal] Adama woiHd tranafer}hia energy and aoath" 
ing perapective ib instruction instead of \ids and PH, he would be an outstanding 
inatruational leader. ..-a 




it^is one of 
out of it . 
osi our fire * 

So we took it 



Ahoth^ adoinlstrator countered: ^ * " \..r 

Competition makes the world gty ^around and kids stay on^the ball, 
the few things. we have left that works. If you took qompetit{ 
: Ithe' curriciilumJ you would have downright chaos. Or . sleep., 
far healthy competition }>ecause of some mental hygiene thee 
' out and put nothing in its place. > A terrible mistake. Teachers and parents 
are too damn concerned with whether the sUtdents like them. 'If that is what is 
^really important to us, we- had bettei^get out. Because, they (students] 'pill 
nee md abuse' that. They know. Like a tittle blood in the chicken yaM. What 
w need is teachers who like kids^ like their subject, teach it like hell/s fire 
and dpn^t give a hoot about whether the kids like them. Competition is good; 
I guarantee you that, put th^^n your notebook under "old^faehioned ideas •'^ 



These are extreme positioi^s to be sure/ Most informants said nothing so extreme about 
competition* But it was mentioned often and employed r widely. Cpmpetiticn represents a 
background dynamic^ operating in these schools they\^n space or self-contained. 



A New Crop 



A vievpoint which holds widespread allegiance among River Acres • ejfementary teachers 
avirs tha increase of behavioraf problems in you'tigv children. A^ome call them "rowdy," 
'*hyper active."' Others use no labels, but po^t. to a lOZ figui^e of early primary children 
now on medication asji cause for . concern. "These newcomers are brighter^ all right, and they 



7 
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«r« abt* diffi(>^t^ too," offerad 



n experienced tepoher after a partlct)lai^ly difficult 



onr getting harder 



„ ^ .^^J(istf4le. Slower Icide from iflie weaH^ homes ^ 

the taoret/ Not a matter ff social alaee at alll It goes beyond W^stlctnd 
^ Amic^ Bigh and this eiementcfry school; beyond Houston. And a ndu elemnt has 
^ really }t(Jc0n hotd, Children who are. plenty bright enough juat aa^op pay atten^^ 
tian^^ ' Z cannot recall seeing ^hem in such nmbers. Finallg, the^flm^er of 9^ 
ekVmen on medicat ioff, thdf hifperaotive^ is considerable. ^Every class in thi^ " ^ 
> • biiitding has dhildrerif on medicttiSn. This has "been going on fkr sexwi^ ^hti 

XdKhut' eopMACe sim nbi r«Krlcted to the bright or nloveti children: j* 

Z am metly conoermed with the, average kids who^have it and can ^t get^ it together ^ 
* Mother will make exotiees for her children notiTfinishing anythina^ They ca^- just 
Uft to. gjfofi ^dp in life alonkyxn their room; qr with the ""tuBi. " Ttufy dpn't 
jetfen hfa>e thit stmillfs or §dngs to teach them^ (Thetfjust wander^ Everything H 
gedjfor them^ ihey are so bhred^ so yaun^.y y ^ ^ ^ 



7 



i 




▲ district admlnl 

. The^auierage 
^flwMng, 
average 
others who 




driving the 



tor with aleMnt^fr^juK&ool teaching ex|^rlence surest 

V"- ■ . ■ " fJ : ' % ^ • ^ 

tudent, is. the one whx^s geptingf along ^ nft bothering us^ not ^ 
t crying problems for ii^ oiKthe principal, j That As w/to the 
Ssj and that's the om we^ quickly fotget\ ■ T9^re are so many ^ 
us. Their clasiKn^es;^ [whp] are n&t jLea^jring^ and. arft ^ 
phd daddys^crazy^ that ^ave to pay attention to. 




Therc'e a new crop of parents, ^ too,: and the demands the^ will on teachers In 

Klver Acres are now Just being felt. One young mother, bom, reared and edncated In the 
Esft, a^iost got up on a chair after a PTO meeting to deliver the following .ecture for 
mf lienef It.. y ^ \^ 

that is busy work is^trash. Teachers wonder why I don't ask my child 
. to finish it? I don't think it is worth doing ^ that is why. I want my kidUto 
grow up to be.a sociable human being. Every night of the week I have at J^pt 
tm or three things my child could be doing that clearly ''Muld give' her fKils^^' 
new experiences^ a chance to grow in social arid intellectual maturity. 



When one^ of the "choices" [Icn^ drawVj is some dumb cut^and^paette project or 
eighteen somethings she clearly already knows, how to ^do^ or putting together 
something that ribbody in the worjd in his irLght^nd could care about—that 
loses to pie more important things^ 

. - . . * 

f don't want to minimize the problem. I just hate not supporting homework, the 
teacher; but when it comes down to doing a silly geography cut^cmd^paste^the^ 
rivers project and attending the Houston symphony^ my daughter will go to school' 
hwming oSypin the next morning. . . 



Teachers are unsure how important these matters are for the future of River \cres. 
$one believe most nrlmary-schoul m^lcatlon problems naturally stop by the end z noddle 
childhood. Others Peel that child unrest Is national in origin and will change our 
nation returns to peace and prosperity. f A ^w^lementary teapbers and prlnc:LM^ think 
a source of the new crop problem Is becoming i^oo' difficult too early. As one ourrh grade 
teather said; ^ 

^^"IWi are pushing too much downward. Fifth^rade clou4 formations [science 
leai^£d in high school. A child is required to learn things at the intro - 
ductory level forever [because we start too early]. The teacher who f V.,^j3 
the math manual is inadequate in many ways.^ I am still teaching the acsmi things 
to my ^fourth graders that I did in the first grade,. ^ 



2 



f A prttiCfi^al at «oth*r^'%uildintf^sat{^ sixth-grade currlculumr as now being the 1977 , 

< Hfth^gVate btCJliMHf^of' River A Junior high school ,arra;^ge- 



J- 



Ant eltMntax^' school staff rai^til ^ 
th« ehanging childr*en; of Ri^r Ac? 



poignantly expressed her s^nse of the changing 



times 



(to ar^ going to havig, to leai^the 



"moiher ^hen" d 
Mda in tJm future may move from a reaourc^^oen 
J^axniiJi^fnvirorunenta during the course of a s< 
ta^the matl oommmity' with the ineultated ach. 
Ueyieh we amldlreaah back when 10% of our 
cnmtal^ and God htowa fjow many ' of their tei 
were amallMr again. -But you ^ee when we were 
not betters we were \notf tore person ' to person 
mdh move. • ' ^ " ' i 



cept in^^edUoftion pret 
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to home to other non^aohool ' 
Ve will never go baakJ^ 
no Cine puahed' too/hardw 
elemmntary aohool weren't 

on Darvdn. We wiah we 
and I was here, we were^ 
a hickory atick and not 

). t . T 

The bright\kfddoa nave^waya learned. ^ We oould get away with aaying^ "You, 
ean% do thaf^ and make it atick. I miaa that* part of it* , But we must reach 
out for, dome-SPCing' Jm^r. We are redtihipg Back to w}^ the ptirpoae of sphdol 
was clears when tm^ wae tifffj^ to fimah. That 'a &hat geta the teachex*a the moet 
' it'e either no to J^inish or no help 'in using the time available when' nothing 

' eeema tm work. ^ ^ v ; * ^ y ^\ _ • * 

^It'e all atarting juat ^^t'mow. We ^bre going to aee aome t^achera crack^around 
herm in '^he years ahead^ becauae no one ia looking ahead an theae thinga I'm talk- 
ing dbouz. A 



• ' ■ ' - V i ■ ' ■ • 

The recent past, present and foreseeable future of River- Acres schools will feature 
student grouping for 'instruct ion, the last general' topicf to be des«c^bed before turning 
to the elementary schools. '4 ' 



Instrmtlonal Levels 





ana 



Students are srbuped for instruction mathematics from f ii^. grade through high 
school. In the ell^ntary grades children are grouped for reacf^g as well. In Junior 
senior hJTgh school tbe students are u'puped in science and social studies, ,too. By the 
senior year of high school the^ is axi^normous difference between the top group and the 
second sad thitd grcpps. Anottfer sizable ability/achievement gap occurs between the third 
and fourth groups; It takes an -excefi^tionally talented an4 deMcaced student to do top 
gromip wtk, in all subjects at Central High School, according to -students^ teachers^ and 
pemts. Level one never comprises more than five percent /of the class and is often less 
ChsB that. During the period of this study the high school mathematics "major Works" pro- 
gr«B, as it is called, had between one and two percent,, of the students in it. (There was 
jDO asjor works progranr available in social studies beyond a group of twelve students in a 
b^^ghly specialized courses.) « 

It woulc be difficult to overestimate the necessity for instructional l^els in the 
■Inds of many of the teachers, '■ administrator's and parents. I discovered eariy that the . 
■MC cooBonly used term is "level"— although some elementary teachers will talk about In- 
•Crueclonal "blocks" when discussing grouping. (Word lal^ls are important to some. .One 
CMcher told me, "Get one thing straight, we have levels^ not tracks"! Later in the study 
an adainlscrator said to use the word "corrective" .not "remedial." And the "self-contained" 
claMroom teacher said not to use the word "traditional.") Jr 



ERIC 




. Tha BlM^ii^v. Paculty handbook ueilk out dlatrlcepolic^on grouping: 

. * BttwogianiroM grouping ie encouinged for all ^$gQtB uith l^xaeptidL of matfia" 
/ mntfoit^ cold Z^Digut^ a2tt^^ ✓ ^ * 




woMB iaill be thi guidelines in setting up alaases. * - \ 




lifdg Be^rd carc/a of akiUs covl-enviahnient will enable^ 

diageoek needs, defiaamnaies, -or probi^m' and adapt inetruatian 



r 



Vb* lowMt Inscructr^tial level In eleneatary school often fate jjpecial ^Ujeacloi$etu-> ' 
I In^^ty too. It li not cllpar TW>well this is \#ork±ng. ^ ' / ^ 

^ ^d^M&tvA&oaticn" £^ a word, we- use for kids, that are- really mtty smart} 
qiUte often; in foot, a lot have normal or betiter^ inhB^^Uqenaezf we ^tested 
them\jifff0xmtlji^ Thgy. may .not hear or see things theloitg 'ij)e normal people 
do. ffe et^they "perceive improperly." Sometimes it's three or fourf little 
' 4Mngp iJUi^ add up to a school problem for these kids.. Still jothe^ 

V^. -"'IIWw^^ uary well^^but slowly. And everyone knows [sardonic intona- . 

' Honjmhit^ j^^ can't think slowly and be bright, right? Still others have times ' ^ 
ftftm they eimply cannot concentrate, and so on. They really do differ but we 
oal^ll^^lmf^all special sdM 
' ■ ' ', ' ' .■ . 

\A ameoA gnde teacher sees grouping children by levels contributing positively to the slow 
^leamer^ "^Because the slow student [sic] can do the work they see they can be proud of 
Itbeneivis. The«e kids are getti^ 80s and 90s [grades] in science class." 

Other techniques are used to|aid instruction by levels. The elementary schools make 
tmm pff sbort-term cmtrac^s in wh^h the student has a specified number of pages to read, 
questions to answer and suggested activities to >perfort^. Also, packets of materials have 
baen developed in scviiral ^bject areas, elemeniiry science being one. They are used by 
CMChers to allow students to work independently while the teacher :^tructs a group. Arf 
eatbusiastic user of. packets described them: 

Remediation can lie on^to^one if y%u have packets. At^d extra work to keep ^ 
kide busy is always tnere. Kids can work in teams. ^Sihh kid turns in an 
' aotivitu card to the teachei' to be checked. ' [For math and reading. ] We date 
/ eaoh tune we siheck. The record of dates when work is complete has proved to 
be a boon to us. .It lets us see , who has been goofing off^^when there is a 
lapse of time and no work has been tymed in.' * 



foriser teacher now an administrator had reservations about contracts: 
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J OHLnot suxik of the success of them. The kids go through the motions but I 
CBS mre theytmiss a lot. Used mostly with yipper level kids. Lower level ^ . 

. [chLldrenJ arir^ll teacher directed. We pegin ir. faurth^grade science 

MimiApt in math. In fifth^grade science^ social studies and math we use\^hem. 
^ It taxes a lot of teacher time to prepc^ contracts. Teacher-maae materials . 

required. / * ^ 

A very few ele|pentary teachers are not convinced that River Acres' levels, contracts, 
paekata» and subject departmentalization is tne way to run a school. One principal said 
It aost te^achers saw that departmentalization improves getting the best subject matter 



•ptelaljlsts] tMcking Cllu» most kids*. . "But [so^l see it as atL^Ssue of ki^s versus subject 
. MitecTr ZV Is both M blessing and a curse. "r^cU^rs need t^- be with thetf chicks, and* / 
Vleer-yersa, ^hlcks^ae^ good £e^ to grow." a ceache|^ iii,anpche£ school agrees: "A good 
^ Mlf'^esteem Is m^e iiq(Artanc Than achievement cesc scores , and "when you departmentalize. ^ 
you thrM avsy your^chance to work closeljr with* youngsters**^ • * * ^ 

- • - ■ ■* ^ ' » . • ■ , • . . ■ ■ - •: - • 

j \ tiv«r AcV^ coulcrbe counted^ to have iti articulate iissenteri as wellV^s/lts , 
*^ '•nthuslastio 'sui^rperter^. A discussion of jgroup^ing a>d levels drew one contrary ^dminist^s- 

iJU^^t id^evier perpetrated <m schools , F^wer tevets are, bettef* level^By^He ' 
iaa of a ley^ is stcmation jfp* starters. ^..-^hl^re is no suph tJiiftg as a level. 
Therefore adults 'who nnd to, figure out .sime^wdy to me^ the ahftl'Unge of.difr ^ \ 
ferentsjside. So^ %e iYwdnt the^ idea of a level. Pretty ^oon:we say it enough ' ^ 
it bedoms x^'k^j^We <k>uldhave invented learner Hy^s'^ or "behtivior' \ 
S)pattern8''.'^'Or whatwer and eort^a^i^s autJ^hatjiJay. We'd very soon believe in ^ : 
^that^ ^too. ''What we have' to get around t(^ here pretty som/is what ^ good gre these »* ^ 
^^ggj levels^ <son we show^hat* they serve anything more than ^eacher conh^ ^ . \' ^ 
venience.^^ , i - ' * 

^ ^ V' ^ V . - _ ^ • _\ . 



(y ^ teacher \h,t^m0re\t^^ fwenty year^ in Texas «chofl^8 sees ,^ucational .Grouping ^ 
prlneipf^'ly as «a prwuct yo^ ^scho%l Integra^on efforts: - ^ f 

I'« Tfot really ^or grouping. Grouping^ tit Te:sas^'ik2e^ done only ^or segi^gapion. ' , 
That's the year i'^^qme <h\d that is My it perVCsts. They can talk all, the J" 
fanoy talk theu wanz\tdi fcut i^hat Js wf^^^-groupi^ happened and that 's why^ it 's ^ 
h^re tuu Texas i . Thi)5s^dts^na^ J^^^-^^^ exce,ptions in the ' * • 

. V ' state. [InstTii&ti'onalCBfvei&::^*e not intended) as aggregation tactic. J • 
. I've worked with our state profe^ibnal orgamzations on this matter and it's 
connort knowledge among them. ^^^^^^^...„,.„^.-'^^^ ^/ 

. Another administrator of many years'* experience caught me unawares whefi I asked for 
some reainiscenciis on the g^bd old days she had seer We had been calking |tfftbut t^e in- 
creasing cod^exlty of schooling: ^contracts, pac'kec^, levels, special eductuiop^l it iga- 
tion, whatever. She had leveled harsh criticism ac such of oyt "modem adjustments" to 
school ^^blems. i , . 

The old ways are a bunch of baloney. I can teadh prepositional phrases witfi » 

Glem Campbell's records. The times oblige us to teach with an eye toward 

entertaining children. JTV and current events make us have to chmge with the "S^^ 

times. We have to use methods and techniques that work and not stick to things 

thap once worked. Any recreational road 'to instruction 'is useful- as I see it. 

The whole concept is molding minds. We musz approach the task with flexibility* 

must work with children, not against them. The subject of the elementary school 
is children^ not •aath or science. When subjects are focused on, it. then becomes ^ > 
wkiah level to teach. Now every teacher knaus from kindergarten through high 
saffool that the tap level kids learn in spizs of you. They teach themselves. So 
we all want them. We can teach ail that good stuff almost by throwing the book 
in the room, from the hall* 

Bigh aahievere^^am in spite of you — that's what high achiever means: he has 
gotten more tfm^what has been offered on the average. The easiest thing in the 
world to teach is subject^ matter. ^ That means the kid is ready and able.. The fact 
^ that by the end of our school most of our kids aren't ready or able for most of 
our instruction; they have dropped out^ drifted down to the bottom groups or are 
doing badly in the top ones- I defy anyone to look at a thousand children in 
• RAISD and prove me otherwise. Now the hell of it ijs we are no different from any 
other school district* I'm only being honest about, it. 

■ ■>■''■'.' ■ ' . V 



^Good thiag^ vm thm nfiarly unanlmoui^^eaporse to iiy qiieVeion on the to^lc of Tback 
to the heelee." One teacheJ^pture^ th^pr'dRfalUng spirit^ of River Acres when she said. 
?jBa^t?)jM» n#^er left!" - ^ / * - ' 

• The MsiMLl^ o^'back to the.bislcs" for afclenci and ^oolal , studies tochers throu^^t 
the if ades is Inc^edutd^ readj ^ pg lgkUls of ch:q.dren In the ej^entary grades.- For math 
t|eclw:s K*12 means' ^j^earnlng the ^O0>. bmslc facts In each of the four i^rlthmetlc- operations. 

• Th^fm was onc^ exception to Chls^near ^ttnanWty^jf YlcHP«to^ As a key administrator 
In &e district, ». -Shotes surprls^ me wlth)^ <ilsc»?sslon of afcHlevement Resting /which ^ 
led tSTthe pui$ises of schooling and ''what was bjaslc'tol It: ^ ^ / 

ThB quality df atudart^^ that haa\bean entering our diatriat of late frtakea ua 
^Look vevy good in achievement. If all we did waa look at our aohievement '^aacrea . 
we might, ae Wf^ll all go' fiahihg^, Sixty percent, of our atu^nta are above the [ 
natimal norm and half of them moved in. Bina^ ^ ■ 

This oreatea a very interesting prhblem. Even though i^* are organized on a 

• basia akilla type progixart — at least through the- eighth grade — J^ekl moat v 
people^wduld prefer that their child be a useful happy citizen who knowa how 4 
to gmt^alcng with other people. We are all hung-up on iaok-to'^jui baaias and 
aren't, dealing wiph the problem of the development of the child^ery rrjuoh. 

' The ultimate goaH^ ia for the child to feel ppaitive about Jitmaelf.,; .. 

- In the elementary achoot we have tried to instilt in our teaahera Utat each 
^kild experience some success each day. So- from kindergarten thrpugh five 
t fifth grade] we ^nrphasize growth of self^ from aix^ through eight, the under^ 
standing of set f with others; and from grades hine through twelve j competition 
with others: " You don 't have to empfiaaize the basics in elementary Mchool. k 
Every child wants to go to school. There are rio six year old goof^ffa^^theif 
want to do the best job they can. In high school kids nearly have to be* made 
to do everything they do. Fear^ college requirementSj puniahments grades 
lore uaedj . Then we say^ "These kida don't want .to T^earn. Look^'-their baaia 
^skills are juat awful! Look at that^ spelling! And they doii't even want ta 
read! Let 'a get back to the basics! " I feel we need to emphasize the ch'Ud 
more and the basic skill Ze^s. When the child is experiencing euoceaa he* II 
get €hoae basic skills as best he can. 
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\, V ,^ ' Open Spac^ 

^^^^ 'A: ^'^-J . .-.^^ if C t.'. 

L;^ . ^ \Clo»e4t thing to a omrriagir"' s^id Vh ddmihistrator olf her open-spl^^'chobI>y^\ 
\«l^,|umy ^therf who advocate o^>^ space see :a chief benefit in the oppbrt,ufl|^ty f or aW^ 
twre teachlhrd to ^ace/as an instructional team. * The marriage metaphor apt in th*t^ mak, 
;o£ the'^ihtfrpersonal^J^ys and pains of marriage were easily seen in the open space schools. 
96m opm space teaks wera really humming, *4^me were hjving their problems—a few were 
*^oii the rocke." Texas accredd^tlpn standards define a "aelf contained" class as one 
.tiught by oae teacher for ^iftyqaer ;cent or more of the schopl day. ^ «Open space is not^ .. 
defined. A district admi^^trat6r pointed tp staff, ^selection as one ke]^ to success in 
open space. • , ^ . * ^ , " 

. ■ . ' , ^. ■ ^ 4 ' S ' * 

< Thm ability of teachers to get al6}^g» i^th children or adulfia in any setting ^' 
is fiOgnified by the open apace. This abiliiy is not d part of our staff 
eelMcttion oriteria or the teachers^ education programs. ' • {*\ 

. . ' • • ' ^ • . ' vl , ' " • 

A ielf ^-contained teacher who had not taught In open space commented on 'team teaching: 

It must'' oceur there more egsily thdn^it does here. We do it, but it is 
tricky* to schedule. Move minds cere belifer than one mind. That has to be ^ 
an advantage for open space. / - / * 

'* *• '■. 

The nanagei&ent requiremeniSs of open 'space were emphasized by' a district administrator: 

X)ur cormitmertt to open space requires more managefnent than would self-contained. 
• The team leader is crucial in open space ani team cooperation can become an issue. 
In eelf-'ContainecL it is the principal's^ '-jord against the teacher. In open space it 
ie possible for a sizabtv^group 6f adults to be involved in an issue about rebpon^, 
. - eihility. The role of the counselor irt\ open space is preventative. In self^oonr, 
tained'^it is remedial. I'm not sure that the counselors realize this. 



dpen spape in River Acres also involves team or grade^evel •scheduling. In^self-con- 
yt^in^ classrooms a teacher cart plan and adjust the schedAe to her individual ta^te* Not 
anTio^op^n space. Th^beneflts and problems were caiid idly describe^: in words thit squared 
wi^tj ^mV^servations : ■ . 

Open epacelneans large baus^ with 1^20, Ao, 180 students. The first few weeicsA 
- of ec}hol are difficult ""getting to know the'^ncfhes of children^ their personddi' - ' 
ties, titsitir medication and other* special needs. ''^ 

An issue-packed balanced statement on open space was provided by a principal. 9 . 

» ■ ■ » •■ . 

Scheduling is at the heart of the matter J' Grouping ^requires that schedules . 
be followed. So while it cramps i^r 'instructional time it assures you ' of ^ 
lourriaular J coverage. Self-contained allows the teacher to r^se her time 
flexibly^ if unwisely. Open^space programs [assure] wide coverage and^lost ' 
opportunity to stretch out a lesson when needed — to cut short when it seems 
wise to do so. When a lesson is going well in open space and the schedu,le- 
^epeaka^'^ that^s it—in self-contained you keep rolling. 

A third grade open space teacher argued. ^ \' 

The schedule defeats it. The lower groups are hurt ;bhe most by the schedule. 
They jare "turned on" so rarely and it would b^ good to [be able to] go^ [on 
A teaching] when they are. But the bell rings. U ^ ^ , 



•r • * ■ ^ , ' 

- A^tlmr >tpp«r ir«d«' teacher sei4 that open<jm^ce wa9 "perfect for some of my remedial 
children/ They need to* move about. But the sch^ule is working agalast us," SM asserted 
4 ^ thft^ipre -thatltone period is aeeded to "really pick up the <5hild who 'is'^ay behind in 
^ lag ir mathematics X » , . > 

TKr district's Msdkpok f or Parents presferft^^vetalTrrtflohs for its open space - 
fflft«<^.^»dl{^ne5iwin p0r8^b^it unlizatitm whiah Iomtb student^c^lt^ ratio " ' 



j Ofid allwa fm ma^-^rMtlMia ^i^^Jua^^^^ inathdction . 
Total staff g^biatitva dbH^ly a yp, 



_ . ypTt i>f team teackirjjg. Teachirs working^ CPid - 

taaoMng togmthmr pick upl "pricks of \fhditrad^'^ifrpm anothei^. . ^ 



At very ti^ when many districts across th^ nation are* "phasing^ out" open ar^a / 
«cbools» River Acres is bailding them as quickly, as they are able* The, bipard see4^/ . < 
savings' in eonstxticjtion coiits and some administrators see ah opportuiUty to c^j^^ffe tra^iV:;;: 
• ttlonal p^t^ms of iotstruction. One spoke at length on the concept: ? ' ^ '' ^^ 

^ . _ ■ ' • { ' ■ ' ■ ' * ' ' • 

/ ^ I g0t dimHmragsdjWhsn ^pro/easBdnals motioruflly knock, aorrmf king they hope not \ . 
^ 9s4n, dM't tp^rptand aid won't make the^effort to ' ^ 

I haoe been in d^araajcerbox traditional achool that woe run bemiti)ft4ll^ under " /" ■ • 
the open aonct(pt and have aeen [ca^ite<3turallylr^autifiil open-^apac^ achoola / 
vm as thofdgh all clas'aea laeri winj^cmtained. * . 

If I were 'teaching in the high pchool and Iwre ac^isfied wpth my work, why j 
would I want to change to open apace? I would, feel wkeasu about other adulta 
. observing' m daii^.. Whai dbout thoae "you^le t-mlg^lone'^m^ 

^ddya'^ that^you^can hide in the aelf-oontained clasaroomf . 

;\- ■ . . ;■ . / . y 

•'Even the most enthusiastic ^supporters of the^open concept agree it takes considerably 
subtle structure^ particularly in the expectations children, parents and >teache1:s have of 
iC.^ A principal who blalmed open space gave her a chance to move children more easily from, 
one level and one cl^ss to pother also < said: 

Open space takea ,the very b)^at by ail of us. You, parenta, colleaguea, whomever 
can see gll 'of ua^no matten who you are viaiting. When a peraon cofnes to viait 
one teacher all of ua are subject to review. Toea do get atepped on. In open 
space, flexibility ' ia the key. A couple teams almoat deatroyed^themaelves. The , 
first question I get from d parent, a new teacher, a visitor ia, the achievement 
queation. Do their acorea ataxf the acme? Dtop? [In reading <md math, of courae.J 

:Open-^space teachers were remembered by a^ self7Containe4 /^assroom teacher who ^<2c id ed not' 
to- move to an open-space school. ' * 

. ■ L "\ 

'-^^ They erect their little diviaional barriera, then cubicle off their own in-^ 
structional apace, then color^cdde their levels, then get their deak right 
-where it uaed to be in aelf^contawied. Once that ia done they are ready to be 
openm . * 

Another seJ^-contained classroom enthusiast saw it this way: 

There Just£jarij not profoundly different pedagogical approachea going on in open 
space and^selfrcontained. What ia going on ia a alaviah adherence to the achedule 
' " mi a failure to consider the imporiiance of diatraction as a problem for young ' 
learners. .-Btf^diatrffction.I do not mean aolely oral diatraction or the noiaef 
V . I alao .mean aomething a little Jnore subtle, viaual diatrdctidn. When your friend 
' in anothext clcuf in open space geta up or.geta yelled at, that 'a diatraction. 

' . V ' ' ■ - 

. k . i > .. ^ • ....... • - . • 



i.;. And < ^vopbtcy was of fered by a teaaher who, had taught in both arrangements: . 

, * • fMr'&ri^At kidB Witt do well or better in open space. Far the average 

" , ' . ■ * "it'-ie a mybe situation* For the slow it is a disaster. ^ ^ ' 

', ■■ ' ■ . . ""' •* ' ' ' • ■ , , ' ■ • • . 

A : A 9ecood«^rade teacher missed '*h«^r kind of sounds" Vhen she visited an dpen-space school: 

^ * . ' • ^ V ^ y ^It is -reminiscent, faintly, of the one-room schoolhcMse with its grades all 
\.u . togethmr ^ . . yet separate, r There's- no singing in open space. And laughter 

. . 'muet b0 -ke^t dwn, too^ Think about that. When you sing in open space you 

\ • \ .. fcny to bother the others. Uhile it doesn't happen ver^ often it is important 
'^'■^t , • • ' to be , able ijo go out and read under the pecan tr^ when the right moment arrives. 

Jiilqther, teacher ^(f if tli grade) who was positive tovardfOpen spine reported parental 



' "^V ''Sit''down*-<md''be^uzet'^parents can be counted on not to like open concept. 
il . ^ V yjt is int^nfeiing to see^ how the child who may be hurt by open, concept usually 
\-haS^ the piirent who never shows up. ; ^ 

The parents *I spoke' with at severai' parent-teacher nighlKineetings were over-whelml,ngly. 
in' favor of the organizational arrangement their child wa^ in: ^ self-contained or 0|»Qn 
^ T spuae. (i^^id not find parents with children in both' settings.) 



^Scnledne is teaching my daughter a lot of good astronomy. She eats it up. 
. \r am amazed txfi what she is learning in the sepond ^rade. . 7 

* (ffk is ajjt .fi4ctridtil engineer,,) (Northerr^^rj ' , 

• !fy s&n was behind in his basics in arithmetic. The teacher helped us, ^ 
reaomnend^ flash cards. It was a long last year, but he has caught up , 
now. T think the tnatJi program is terrific. y ' 
(Texan) 




For nahy who teach in open space ttie appropriateness of the concept is a matter of the 
needs of the child. A winner of the-^ilstri<?t's ^«ard for excellent teaching said*: 

^ Self 'Contained versus open concept is a^questiqn of the child. In general open 
^ space suits far more elementary children then it does not. \ DistTKustable lecamers 

* * need self ^contained classrooms.^ If the' child is suited for open space it means 

I can 4o much more with hurt. The big difference for me is. the goldfish bowl. 
' There -is no place for me to g<>of off^^^to *be lazy. ; ^ 

■■■ \ ^ • ■ ' 

^ r l-K'.-i : A claimed, long-term benefit of open-space instruction is that more science ^ and ^social 

studies instruction takes ^lace. The teacher cannot delete one or the other from her 
'schedule because she wants to teach more reading (or whatever) , ^s she can in the self-*^ 
^ contained cjLassroom. ; - / • , « • . 

^ " ■ * • : ■ ' " (}■■: ■ ■ ■; ' • ' •' ■' ' ' ° ■ . 

^ 7 ^ An unusually sti^ong^cTL^lm for open-space educ^tiorv came from an administrator of many 

- ^jUvi^n the district 



really believe in the potential of open education.^ By stressing individualized 
inetruation you get what we all wai^t: the basics taught, each child, gets hi^ 
individual liberty guoAmteed and^'the slowest and best child get their chances ^ 
to move. forwaM* Individualized instruction can really be what America nded^ in 
these troubled times. Good progrdns cmd good 'materials can mejst 4,ndtvid^al needs 
beyond the most fantastic dreams of any .educator. 



> 
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■ - ■ . 1-22 . . 

ThoM tiho ngitdtd opu apaca as auccua could aae hlatorlcal relationahipa betveah 
i% mod thtir Caaehlftg apaclalty* Tha phyaical aducation teache^r suggastad: 

If jfiu tkifik about it, PE teaahJ^9 hccM ali^a had it.' Tfy^y have oombined 
ctemmB, brohmt oUlmm dam fw skill training,' ability grouped where neaeaaary. 
Vji peaohere get euoh a bad rapycm the academia teachere that they probably 

(OCmUbi^t adffit it* I * * « 

* ■ ' • . ** / ■ ■' ► 

Jad • kladargartao taachar ranlndad ma that pra-achodl and klndargartan taachara hAva long 
•ibraeid th% opm apaea coocapt. 

PIlbmK raaaona which undarlAy aupport Indudad tha taKchar'a niiad for activity and 
iwffcto i iflth o thara; , 

■ — r- ;^ • - ^ ; ; ■ - 

I tovie itm I fin an aative.peraon. I love to work with others. I'll say 
. fat aertettn I'll never go book to teaching aelf^aontcdned. The ideas of , 
ihre0 others '[teaohersj are almost always an improvement on mine alone when 
it eoeme^to teaoking. But I will say tkirtyHfrCmte bloaka are riot snough. 

• ;• ^ • • / . ' . . ■ 

Z Mt>vith aL-grbup of four «lamantary taachara who providad thla aummary statamaht: 

r * , • • ■ . 

I 

- Ml haoe eo many things going on here. We can see more progress ^re [open ' 

9paoeJ ae teaohers. [Alt oould oompare with self-contained, direct e^rienoe. J 
l^fdblM ie individtialieatio^ is restricted in self contained rdom.: Jf you think 
noiee ie a problem or distraction is a proMem^ut here, try to do more than one 
thing that ie noisy in a self-contained vwm. Here we can lecpn from another 
teaoherj^ the child can and does, too. fwe} can see what others are doing. 
"Am 1 getping it across as well as^ehe?". It's a lot more helpful than hurting. 
Sharing ideae* ^We have weekly team meetings ae a primary team^ And ih is. no 
big deal to walk in. Others can help you when you heed to go off foi^ a brief' 
period* The people who invented self --contained olaasrooma thirJc teachers hsve 
^ tuanty ^aJ^on reserve bladders. 

k primary taam laader bias watched har' second graders become fifth graders in her 
pchool*a open apace setting and is extremely pleased with them and the arrangement. go 
oyer to. them and tell them how proud X am o£ them. Don't let me down*" she said. Two other 
^CMCh^ra in that school come bver to the lower grades and tell them they "can hardly wait 
Jto bii with them next year." Another cliass of second graders haa been over fCo "meet the 
third grade aection" and to talk about what it is like. 

Two tirachera new to open space are not convinced! ^ 

If you'll look carefully at our open apace elementary schools you will find close, 
eelf'Contained olaeaea set' in a large, op^ area. Farenta, too, want close, per*^ 
f eona\ contact e between teacher and child, eapeoially at the early year a in elemen-^ 
tary schools ^Little people need, a central person to call their own. " Teachera . ^ 
in both eettinge in the elementary aohoola aay, "We are teaching baaic facta in 
arithmetic, doing experimenta in acienoe." "^th uae activity packete, contraeta 
which oall for a certain amount of work on the child 'a part. Both emphaaize 
pacing, grouping by, level for arithmetic, very aporadically in^^ience and never 
in the eocial etudiea. 
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Tor vhac thoy art.worch X rio/6U: 

* ■ ^ . ' . . ■ • 

1. Opm-i^e« tMchers^apppar to be on their feet more than are selfTContainpd 
claaproooi teachers; * 

• , ■ ^ ' \ ; , 

2. Teachers in self-containecP appear to make more use of^chalkboards; 
3; There is more noise in ^pen space than in self-contained rooms; 

A. There '^8 more student movement' in open space. 

I asked jteach^ris abdut studeae freedom to move ulthijn their area.v In one school a teacher 
said open space has long been a traditional idea in kindergatteiiv <t > ri> < 

■ ^ ■ - ". ; • .* . . 

Mof^-it continues in the first couple grades. Children are free to Dalk 

. around if they don't bother their neighbor. Bang^ comes the third grade! 
' lAnd less of that freedom. J 

: ■ . ■ .-^ . .. 

lidi. is difficult to avert certain distractions in open space settings. For example, 
vhep^ first grade class files by silently (from lunch, let's say), the class ^n session 
em largely be involved in smiling and waving at friends. 



a 

Bv the fifth grade the children are used to open-flRe buildings^ One elementary 
schoolAholds fifth grade town meetings on Friday. '*Onrens and roses*' are handed out to 
kids anff^taf f . New students are introduced-ra lestf than obvious but very important function 
in a cjuickly growing district. Problems are aiivid. No complaints' are registered from 
other gradeis about the noise or laughter emanating from these meetings. 

' ■ . 

Th* El^manCary Faculty Handbook addresses Che probleih directly ai^ne ^<iw(t in jf list 

of 'DON'TSt" . ■ ■ . ■ ' 'If.. ■ 

Do' not talk through noise ^ One of the most, cormon mistakes mqde by teachers is 
that of competing with a ''room full" "of noisy students. At the very outset the 
teacher should make it clear that he will give everyone who' has anything to $ay 
* an opportunity, but that he expects the same cansideratidh, \Then, if he refuses 
. to compete,' if he' will stop dyifi wait for the offenders to give their attention, 
' the habit of gioing respect to the person sperAing is soon Established. If the 
teacher does compete, however, another kind of habit is formed; more people get 
into the competition, the voliane of noise increases, aAd the control problem 
ie imense. . ^ : 

■ ■ \. /• ■■. : • 4. *^->:.'' ' . • ; • 

The iuitter of noise in an open-space school is a lively topic in the district. The 6hlef 
coinplainants abour the noise in elementary school are chose' who have not experienced it 
(lireetly. as a teacher. The adverse comments were quite rare from those who taught in open 
apace. Later in this story we will note a shift in these attitudes in the Junior high 
acHbols* ' ' 

' ' • • ■ ' ^'^ ■ ■ . • .' ■•■ . 

^Ll in all, those ^ in open space advocate it* . (This is less tru^ for junior high 
teacheifa). Self-contained olassroom teacheri^adv&ate^^Tnat arrangement. Neither marshal 

Inclng arguments that it makes any discernible difference in what children learn about 
science^ .mathematics or social studies. 



. , . ■ 1-24 >^ ' 

; Elemgntary Silence 

•. • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ . ' I 

UMMifitary t«mch6rt In River Acres believe £6nnal science Instruction ±9 necessary In 
the early gredeji. I asked many what difference It would make If they delayed the formal 
teachint of ^cience until junior hlgh^chool. Nearly all felt that would be unwise. That 
ehUdrea vould not be prepared for Ji^ior high science was a commonly anticipated consequence 
of^ attch a ^urricular ekclusidn. this is particularly noteworthy when one consider^ that 
aliioat none knev vhat; was being taught in Junior high school. Later a similar point will 
b« Mda for the Junior ^Ijiigh teachers. 



»t*s The Big Vdea? , _ ' ^ . 

^ Am was wj wont In mathematics* I also asked teachers what science was or VWhat is the . 
big idea?** Mdst of the elementary teachers' responses were brief and to one point*: science 
la finding out about life through careful observation. A most holistic response was made by 
a district adninia^ator: 

" Cbwvation and relating that experience to what uau cziv. TTiat is what the 
fmtmimntcayj teaoher has to find out: What the child haa in hie mind. 

b tha alamantary school with the "science shack" (to be described later) , a primary teacher 
aaidi. ' . . . 

• ■ - . - ^ . ' ■ • ... 

V Satmtae ie the li ttle aoienoe building where more aaienae got tdt^ht than in 
*Wa iJhote, huge'^ouilding put together. Our aghoola are being built too large, 
f 'Soienoe ia not a large group activity. It ia email j for one peraon or d email 
^ gvcupm the little buiUing had more than the fine aaienae aide j it had the 
right eiaa for mall ahildbpen to do aaienae. 

Tfia only mention of difference in science aehievement or interest for boys versus girls came 
from science team leaders who felt girls may tise science as a "cop out to be cute with male 
teachers like they do with their daddies." vAllow me to ^ump ahead in * the story to observe 
taftra thatr there la little support for the notion that real differences exist for male versus 
female atudents' in any grade in/Riv^r ^res insofar as interest or ability in mathematics 
aod ac lance ability or learning are concerned. Important e:£^eptions in high school advanced 
science courses will be notedc Science and social --studied serve many masters in these ele- 
mentary schools. For some they "humanize" the academic curriculum. For others large science 
claaaes permit teachers to slough off students for remediation in reading/and arithmetic, 
for. a very fev» science is crucial in its own ri^ht. ^ / 



Success . * 

Two -outstanding examples of elementary science teaching started working five years ago ^ 
aa science teacher aides in a temporary building ("shack") . Shacks are portable "temporary" 
ttaita destined to permanently grade this district in the ^years ahead . OneUDerson is now a 
eartifidd teacher in the district, the other now works principally in a non^clence role. 
Aa a result, the iflstnictional flow of the shack is currently at low tide. Vestiges of ' an 
earlier era are revealctd in the shack: hognose snakes, a Japanese racing rat, beaver logs 
from New Mexico, plants in demijars, sharksteeth, morning doves, pigeons, rattlesnake skins, 
hutches, fossils, tanned hides and terraria. The aide, now working In reading instruction, 
spoke, to me of interdependence, balance of nature, endangered species, food chains, ecology, 
pollution and the scientific method. She created "lend a pet" (taking animals home on a 
t^ial baais); "the great tree planting project" (1,500!); a "save the Ragles" campaign; and 
told how they even managed to lose an armadilio. She still has a cat with two kittens, an 



altigAtor put on loan »* cacti and a fosail^plaster mold project underway in her "spare) 
tint*:' V. ■ • 

mly difference betDee^ boys- and gii^s in ecienae is snakes and worm^ 
and therif doem last longi ... 

: -iteecurae aaneervation begins with your own mind. For example, I believe ijt 
:.^^,^:,.^^/j!^.importan1^ for them to learn first hand that tense children produce tense 
, \':'^'.^iiaal9*- The oat is disturbed, the guinea pigs, the doves. More squealing, 
def^oating, biting^ Kids see that, we talk, about it. Environmental ba/anoe, 
jinterdepmienoe, child rearing, aommnicatiqn of emotions, anxiety teaahirig._ 
lots to oe leaxmed 'there M ^ The rabbits who eat their yotptg when they hawc^ien / 
. held. Our work in the shack makes the. [science! book worth reading for the kids\ 

_ _ fi^Mn ' aliftttd deks how a bird stands on a wire, d niore n<wonaht^^^kn8Wer ccat be ' 

fcMtnd from holding a bird and observing, than from any amount of verbal explcpta" 
\ tion by a feqoher. I try not to give a child an answer. The Juestion means 
GUtiosity and thctt means opportunity for learning — not for getting what ^s in 
' me into him, J > * 

• ■ ; . ^ . 

The second aide who «started the. shack has become a science teacher at another elemen-> 
Cary school. Her present science area has features that include a scorpion, tarantula, 
I^arakeet, spider, and an octopus on order. Eastern and Western hognose snakes are in place. 
The day I Interviewed her she was running her two-times-a-Week science activity afterschool 
gcoup. The prlncipaV^ supports her in every way possible. (He was an art major.) Two boys, 
were busily looking for the "lost" iguana in the 21'x9' science anteroom. These '"Thursday 
Icids'* are a bxt squeamish about reptiles, or unclean situations (animal pens). Ms. Rudoi(>h 
is low key, patient. She feel^ redundancy is: 

'Very necessary: They'll forget much but re-'leam it so much easier later. They v*, 
might r^t fully appreciate Newton's Law now but I don't force it. -Later they 'll 
reaognize having heard of it so it won't be a total shock. They may only recall 
that objects behave differently in outer space <pid on earth. 

She iS/ff.tarting to work out her dwn version of an integrated mathematicsT^ience and 
' vrlting approach to. the curriculum, the principal. is supportive of this. (He the one 
who thought open space was "nuts" before he saw it.) Th)e curriculum under design ^wlll inte- 
grate SAPA 'ivbd> STEM in t a the curriculum^ there Will be no: science class per se. (She 
. would hwe a Science area . ) "The way we/ teach children forces them to' see all things as 
sepAirate lnst»|Mtes'; you' s^ell in spelling, /^se taxonomies in science, measure in arithmetic, 
thi^k about. p«^e in social j4her|e in/school do we teach kldis to get it all 



togetherr 



^^^^..9f ."■U'cl^OTe]. program 
'rfi^lt^a '^ctij^^ are no Texas regulations on elementary 



is investigation* and this 

- - -V ..^ y ic "° Texas i 

ScfiON»l' sci There has been a state committee at 

worW*forVs^e>rai^«^^^ and "^investigation" get implemented range widely 

^froA teaeher to i^^ Fov many of the elementairy teachers one' grade 

level teem leadlir sa^ld it all: 



Elementary eaienoe is an unnecessojrily scary" thing for teachers, the technical^ 
eompU^ty is not that great. Teachers really do not need to know that much. 
It is juat that we are not prepared to teach it, have bad memories *of freshman > 
biology in college, and get no in^servic^.help to speak of. 



imthmt tiwm mm « eryptlc MSMge: ^ 
Q« Iktt m ateut your scienae aurriaulum in the prunca^ gradasm 
Am IMl, our TOCmM hav4 water. ^ 



SeiMCft and social atudlM as a huaanizing influenca ara saan In cha conmanc of ona 
d ifpida^*^^ 

, Arianoa ia a cMtd-'centMd aativity in our aohooU It ifiould be a place where . 
'tiie ^iiid out how thinge work for himielf.^ It ehould be fun. Asking ''why'^ 

— ~~4f^tllf^(^^ eaaential. Letter, grcBdee f^ ja ; — 

gf^Mn. I give a B if the akild partioipate» at a\U * In aotenoe we try io expoee 
-thmn €Al to the ecme^conaepta and don't ability group, f^and aooiat iBtudi^aj 
ie tke one aoademio place where we are alt together. ' 

4 f Ottrth-^ada taaehar 4aacribed scienca coaching chla way : 

- fhe, e^iedute ie^^arranged for large claaaea in aoience and aocial atudiea inatrua^ 
ikokm That finfee'^ other teachera to^ work on math and reading. It mdkea aenae 
beKKOM "Ote reading pvppl^ ia the biggeat one we face, in [teaching J acienae. So 
m hdede over .eighty aiudenta in there. Now you really oa/^t hold eighty at/\a timo 
€md we don't try to ^roup them for inatruation. Otildren have a ahmae to be with 
their agematee who they normally don't aee in olaaa vr^ aohool. It 'a random aaaign^ ^ 
ment to etativns and activitiea all the way. I think it ie a good way to^dd'it. ^ 

' . ■ ' ■ ' * . 

Iha rola of tha taxcbook is less clear £n science than in math^cics. The curriculum 
galda vaa wittan vith the text central to Its organisatidii. \ 

. Our curriculum ir^ a&ience ia coordinated by the textbook. It.ie all^there and ^ 
we follow it. I aaawne it ie coordinated: it better be( (Fifth grade teachey) 

.Aad.a fourth grade tocher felt: 

The t^xtB and aoncepta in acienae kite don't fit. Too much teacherjdo and 
' r. ^ ^chCtdren-'Watchl Open apace aids thia becauae we have huge groupa in aocidl 
etudiee and aoience. Too large for much beaidea demonatration. 

And a third gfada teacher:. 

The chaptere^in the acienae text are far too long. Children would laoe iq haoe \ ' 
eotence early in the morning. Several exp^rimenta at once juet camot^be done 
^ with elementary School children.- Several things can be done^ cfnd moat^of it wou 
be buey work like akill aheets^ individual projected goi'kg to the librca^y, readi^ng 
from the text while one group doea an experiment. But only one experiment. . 

for thoaa who disvalue elementary school scienca teaching, one kindergarten teacher speaks: 

M haoe two houra and forty ^ five minutes in our inatructional day. Science 
takee time. [She teacheaj a little aoience before the achool'a acience fair 
eaoh year. I'll let fjirat grade do science. . 

Gonerdily I don't follow the^book. It ia okay for^the top group but it ia dry. 
The ooneepte are there but it takea Ginny [the "ahack" acience. aide] to bring it 
to real life. Reading about yeast doea not equal making bread. 
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^ttnfet. Miliar. pbMirved t^^ cpncepts are too diffia.lt for elementary school 



"iiSSf ^ !!f* ^'moUcuU structure, models cmd chemical • 

•f •'*«*^ thoae^good tHtfga but they Just am 't hcmdU it. And our 

' '^tf^lu^-'^ empmiisea that in the second grade. I'd say 75% of them 

^ A/tA {/radVwAyeree sconce material: "<Mve ahd particle the-ory: 

S ?S«iS'"'^*' ®iaZi/8i3^ compou^ss and continual motion of bodies in spaoet" 



thp/a oheota*. 



i±^^4^^^ school science teaching I observed was restricted to grade four and~ 
ft^fiTJSwon ^nT** ^"J^i'y ^''other following assignments posted 

SL S-S^i-rtln J T " ^^"^ stations with ab^ut ninety children and twj teachers. 

"MitHSifSS ^ ^^""^ vas three^toups With. twb^te-.cKers^- 

STL^^f ?/^p?!^ teacher-made packets tell .pidents what to do. ^ 

Sor aJJ:.*-^.! %^ f"^"^ ^" ^" ""•^ with vinegar. Note any change in 

r 2]^.^4^ * students complete an activity they take 'a check-up exercise. A general 
^ 2Sn! J p? ! teaching as well as mathematics and social 

iSJrrS.Jl''" Acres. K-8\hould be made here. Dismay and frustration were expressed by 
SJISi l^llll r::!^^ .^^^Jt'^"'' associated with the use of thej. packets. 

* teachers could not tell me who created them; "they were here wjen I got here." 

,L of the mimeographing. of the packets was mentioned' by parents a^ more 

children are doing well, so that is not the nature of mv ' 
aT^' A L 'hey are blurred, often grammatically Improper, and just lists ofjrthings to 
S: #4^**^ purp.se of packets as being the "opportunity to do more packets. 

2!It ^ckit? 'S'laSr^ °" * so-^lled. test for the privilege of going on to the 

AC the' Junior high level . parents were'crltlcal of several of the packets which they 
^""'^ busywork.; A particularly Irate junior high teacher described her con- 
siderable _ efforts to revise the packets in social studies which resulted In their nSt being- % 
used by. the department, r . ' ^ ^ 

.. '. * . ' 

■\ Several elementary teachers told me they were glad they did not have to teach science, 
because qf the open-space arrangement^ (Specialists do,) In two schools the science 
teachers volunteered . to do thi task, ^^I recall one mistaking me for a college science 
teacher and asking. "Nothing personal, but why are all science and mathematics professors 
so blase?" " Z) . . 

The elementary science teachers I saw avoided^ answering children 'tf questions. Oiie 
ccmfid^ after class, "I'm not going to answer the argument about hot-core or cold.*core 
[earth s center]. The kid s_ are going to dig out the facts. That's what science is. find- 
lag out the ^^facts." . 

A psrticjilarly troublesome aspect of^the science curriculum ^s what to do with the 
poor reader? One teacher observed that manlpulanda are out of the question for a room full 
of eighty children (science is always large group instruction in the open-space school): 

a^jMmit ttwae kiddoe in large groupe<so we can have malt groups in maihematiaa 
ana feadihg and there is absolutely nopKng at hand for the^ slower than average^ 
akitd in saience. We need materials, f The teadhers ai}^ trying. Ttje kids are ( 
ttying. So it must be the' materials, \ . A 



'a curricular <Uf f Mlince in th^ self-contained schools is pheir practice pf 

bmliui urge Imguage arts groups to enable them to have smaller groups in science ^and 
eoelel studies, > ' 



A ftfth^grsde teacher of the bottom level children said: 



FtwiklyM don't Uaah mueh eoienae. Uaiuzlly eoience is ^taught along tJtth 
§odiat 9tidUg^and it is in a uj/tit likg 'Wnosaure" or ''Transportation. 



Bementary Sclence^ IntltWt 



Several infbmants noted a gei&ral lessening of interest in ecience as children moved 
thxougli the elementary graces. t \ 

Hrst gradsrs lavm scisnae. It is smiting and different. By the tims thsy get 
to iuntar high soms ars saying^ ''Oh no^ not spisnosf" WHsn first and ssajynd 
grf^trs gst jsxoitsd about scisncs^-'magnets are fun you knaw^thsy squsal with ' 
dstight. Ws 'somshoLi manage to taka out that fxm as we go along. I don't know 
ho%f m do it. ^ . ! • ■ • ■ 

Setenee In general has lost ita appeal. . The science fair8» -iBO in the sixties » have 

bMn reduced to a sometime thing for most schools. Severely observed the "parents'" science 
faira of the sixties were a mixed ble8sing> The fairs at once created parental interest in 
tha eeienee education and "^crrific competition among the pa^rents for recognition and prizes 
amrdad to Cthelr and J their children's entries." , ^ / • 

Teachers gave broads hints, at .what "works" in teaching s^cience to elementary age 
fehlldren. v 

The things that turn on third graders, are things which they, have seen or 
h^ard about 6ut never really ^understood. \^ . ^ 

•■ f • \ • . 

If something does not appear to the child to be related directly to ftis life 
then it better be amazing or fdscinating. Teacher education is really short 
of giving u^ ideas that work. ^ ^ - ^ 

More than dnything else^ children l<^e experiments. ^ Even watching me do one is 
better than reading. Doing^them is best of c&jc^e^ butthere is very little 
they can really do* Right now' m are ^ ci^ating rust. wflSh they read jf^rrous 
ocide it means little. Bui when they see it form^\it sticks. ^ This zs wh^re th^ ^ 
^ equipment and space become crucial. Faces light tfp for activities s go blank for 
reading about science. . , 

Thev^ings |»hat work arc not surprising. When children arc interested, are active 
and involved » classes pass, nicely. ' 

One of the things that "works" is^to avoid assigning reading in sci^cc. A similar 
obaervatlon wa^ made by teachers in atf thmctic and social studies in all elementary school 
grades. Readings mathematics fand spelling) come first. Science and social s^idlcs come 
second in both teacher preparation tim^ and actual teaching time. The principaiT^ason for 
avoiding aMlgnmyts in science is two-sided: the texts arc too difficult^ in reading 
science matit^gls. ^ ^ 



1^^ work ^'ich 'the iover-ljfvel science groups abouc^'hands on" 

iflitnielic^ one ceacher noc wlthquc vie replied: *'Yes, buc 

.iijCst'l^^Ka^ hands*'* Lacer chls ceacher suggested chac "hands on" science 

iiti^rtenWi far more by Che upper-level students ch^ by the lowers leve 1 stu- ^ 

dimtii.^ ^^^^ opinion ch^t top-flight students could get verbal abstractions 

qoickiy'withoiit really '*ui;iderstanding it in their bones," which could come through laboratory 
ifork* (PF^sunably the lower-level students would not get the ^abstractions before, or after, 
th* liiter|icbry experiAces .) i / ? 



] i , • Elementary Mathematics 



- ^ M«fhtoMitic»i^teachitig and learning can be said to be much llice the children*s rhyme, y 
**Uhett it is good; it is very, very good and when it is bad it is horrid." When mathemg^ifS 
jo«s poorly In the^^later grades, especially with the lower levels, the question often' >• ^ 
raised is, "What arc they doing down there?" What they are doing "down there," as I saw 
it, tai what 'they were supposed: to be doing according to the district curriculum guide, 
tlil^ teachers' objectives aiid what the teachers said they were doing. There are thirty 
iDStructional levels spread ipver the five elementary grades. Each^icvel has skills and 
Sttbskills spelled out in thelcurriculum guide that generalJ^npa^ilel the textbooks found 
la the classrooms. For example, in grade four, three of the sub-skills. emphasized arc: 

Hunber ^cory: Finds common multiples, uses exponents 

Fractions: Adds fractions; subtracts fractions ^ 

Operations: ^'i^ 100 addition, subtraction and multiplication 

facts ^^d^^ division facts by memory. ^ 

The tCKtbooks in use often present more than one way to approach the solution of a 
problem. More particularly this is offered as help in teaching a skill. Teachers see, 
this as confusing to the child. Children say it is confusing to them. "I don*t get it. 
Which way is right? Da we have to do it both ways?" So the teachers select one way and 
teach it< then the kids end up weak in mathematics skills according to the Junior and 
senior high teachers. j' . 

to achieve individualization of^tSrk for low and high achievers in mathematics^ teach- 
ers use Jots of duplicating masters. (Jn^any given day <rtie can observe most children in 
^'ades four and five working on "individual contracts" w\iich are packets of prepared master 
dittoed sheets stressing ^ecific arithmetic skills. Teachers recognize that children may . 
do the contracts to finish them tatherUhan to understand what is in it. ^•But what is the 
altematiW?" they askifc, "Mass group instruction,*' they answer. ^ ^ 

'y. /' ^ A : ■ ■ ■ ■' " ■ ' ' ^ 

Ify observationj/and conversations lead me to say t4ey were teaching what they are 
siiDPOsed to. Not mereiy at the fourth grade,, or at the' elementary school; rather,* the 
curriculum was what it is "advertised to tie" from K-12. One teacher in her early twenties 
said a lot for the spirit and practice of mathematics teaching in River Acres when she 
.se^d;. . ' . • • ^ 

V% ara tsrribly old fashioned cmd I am proud of it. It ia old fashioned and 
-^^--^ super to expect every first grader to have'/'tapid memory** of basic facts to 
tmt* y0 also expect fait first graders to have rapid memory to tuenty. You 
get what you expect in teaching cmd in life. When it gets dam to it every 
teaching technique that works is an old fashioned one that involves understanding 
•* facte and remembering them quickly. TJte really able chil^fen and people are the 
ones who have the concepts under the rapid memory. 
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tpW^ la fltifttiry math Most If eel It la andlrthat ilashcar^la^ 

• aad board work can help in this matter. A few question the Importance of an^emphaaia on 
«pMd: **It ig not hiwr faafi(7+8«15'can be given that the mathematics teacher should witch; " • 

U la. hcnr anch 746«15 mean/. " V ' 

i,-- . ■t^-^V- - ' ^ , . . / 

uA- t», ao evidraee or feeling that boys are mare apt or interestdd^in mathsmatlcs 

elm are che girls in River Acres. There is some c|pBera that groupingciavels) results ^ 
v r la UDicfc or KmlieaQ^American children rarely beliiW in the top groups. Jn general the 

achiMropeat sebree in math«Bat;Lcs ha^((<^ri8en ste^ily for all elementary graces since 1970 
. aad aM at or above national grade level^tandards. Some attribute this to better teachers 
^' ^"JPoy to batter learners (due to in-nlgration) . 



A dlatrlct 'administrator told me that mathematics teaching is tk the planners* minds 
alaaantary schools are built : "We design elementary schooU to deal with sixty 
^ti^^in art. science, social studies and music so that reading and ma^thematica can have 
.tea***. :lut' primary teachers feel the pressure coming from "above^: - ^ 

(ktSf t0(m /asZa in gigneral that the buck geta paaafd book to ua oM tha buck ia 
ono dbnanination: raading. We have to get the racding^Job done. Soie^a, math 
owd too^Z etudiea can wait. But mathematiaa andrveading go together pretty 
s\ -mujoh. m$nty of tiMttfy-five children are iiu the same block in raadifig and 
aKtthemtice^l 



a fav lat^r* e^ka^Atary teachers have their doubts about what's going on "below/' 

I have juet spent four weeks on one digit addition and I really represent this. 
(Bloek 4 lower level; there are four blocks and each has an upper and lower 
teveUj What hat^e they been doing for three years ia what I nkmt ,to know. 
(She^ had not taught primary.] Only block l^s on grade, le^l in mathematics. 



00m teacher felt tho many^evels may confuse parents and j^erhaps go against what the 
parents expected: 

. . The levels Uld that [we developed in tlje past -don't match what we are using nowX ^ 

; ' The parents have to be confused by thia. We'll get it worked out. For example^ 
levels 2"$ mean completing the firat grade.* The parenta who underatand that ^ ^ 
don't li^ it. They don't remember ,achoot being like that* What they do want . - 
r ie more arid more, earlier and. earlier for their ckild^ 

■ : . • . . , . f ' . ' . 

Not all ate pleased with the recent district efforts ^to monitor instruction and achieve* 
,V ■•at by having elementary teachers' complete checklists oh student mathematics skil^earnlng. .1 
/ One, opfn*space' teacher exclaimed:' \y / ' i ^ 'V'v'^ 

Filling out record aheeta on each, child ia ailly; I have to record that on March 
' SOs Bitty knoQs his fact^ from onel to ten. So what! I'm going to check to see 
if he mows them anytxty. If he doesn't, theH what? Do I go to Mrs. Athens and 
€uk (what happened last year]? if ahe aaya ahe will do her beat to teach them 
that's good enough for me. , 

A third grade teacher in self-contain^ classroom pointed and cried: ^ 

That sheet f tin math] No teacher needs a sheet to know whether child can 

add And we don't make any juss of the 'doLte the child wad checked^as ^ 

knouing ? . ^ 
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V V ini|iiit:;ii asked scores of teaches this qjiest ion and the answers generally 

- ; • mim tftof^ci' aO^comf^tatidn." In Che course of their telling roe about math, the topics 
\- dC iliikta and bacl^ to the basics recurred. They saldj^ 

J ' • I mvir sm it (modem mthh^rk. [At thi)pd grade.] It^ puts kida, ^to 

*: ^ . /* Moh Bohool math hdth expanded sentencea and all i^thout. having the 

baeio adaition and aubtraction facta doum. We do tatk wvth the firat cmd 
^ aeeond grada^ teaahera about our ohildren'a ueaknea^ea in baaiaa. ^But iM * ^ • 

V ' '"are alt uaing the aame text and following^ the aam aurriouium. Next year . . 

it vitl be better jjith the new booM. " ' . 

. six yeare ago we made a miatake and went too^far in teaching dbatraationa. ;i 
Ue had to; we had no choice. . Att the texta were modem^i^^exaa. Worae^ 
we had a l^Z grade aeriee and a different one for gradea/A. ^ 

I uaa told that the reaaon the new math waa brought into being was to aattefy \ " 
a ohitd* a ''natural ourioaity." And I thqughi that waa a ridiculoua atatement; 1 
beeauam who' a aurioua aa to why ^5-^2*7. ^ \ 

t dan tell in a aeoond if a achool haa gone back-''^eMSaaiSa in the aecond 
grade: look for the flaahcarda. 1 

Modem mathematica? I dialike it. Too many waya befudoLe young child. I 
akip what I tJyCnk ia uaeleaa and uae what I t^ink ia pertinents I really 
think Addiaon Wealey ahowa three wtya when fine will do. The braaa tacka 
are teaming addition and aubtraction. ^That'a itT • 

I dialike our book, not enough drills it 'a modem math. We adopted a new ; 
book. I don't know ita title but it haa more drills more basic a and I'll 
like it. ^ i ^ 




Some ybrk has begun on metrlcd but th ^pro gress Is notfCliBar. 

It [the new text] haa metmca. But confu;iing. Could be an in-^aervice 
/ o pp o rtu nity for teachera on thia. (A aecond grade teacher) 

. ^ i ' ' ■ 

Teachers feel some expectations for elementary school mathematics may be .too high: 

Underatand place value to milliona ^or a ^hird grader?/ [Continuea reqding from/ 
the 4i9trict Mathematica Guide) . . w '^develop akitt in aiAtraction wjtth ^c^ i^th'^ 
out regrouping through place* \Uncier^tand^ifiV4r,6e "retcAion l^ejtwee^^ 

> ticn ojii 'rndbtractidn. " C^$tf-the parent'-'teacker council coutSPjt do mat we are 
expected to have our 'little third gradera doing by April. 

A .secretary In the board olff Ice showed considerable Interest in the 'questions I was 
asking^ teachers and students. I asked her what she thought mathematics was. Her reply 
stuck vlthiM through and long after the study's completion: . 

' I don^t know how '^o aay what mathematica ia but I can tell *you I learned . 

to hate it in tfiaa^Adama' aecond grade. ^ , ' ' 
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Mieh— tlci T^xf ttd Expectations . ' V 

JKMMdinz iB kixi% of the elementary curricillum* Teachers agree that mathematics is 
ciw iMXt wet Important thing to learn in elementary school. The sixteen re^ading levels 
Ift tbi' first five grades'are based on two or three basal reading series and considerable' 
iicti^nfeep liiibii^ gttMa, kite Md a variety of ^bther supplei^entary materials, the importance 
of .raidini 4a*truction is manifest in attitude aa veil: 

, If I watt vntit cm o'^qlpak ^ teach 7ny first graders reading, I have waited X 
y *,tPd tci^v J&i same oases it [ledantingj is mil over by teh b^aloak, i J 

^ ■ i ■ 

Bat- poor-Msders- often have trouble with mathematics: 

^ Ue juet do not hacbe^eurriauUan for the' child who has difficulty- in arith" } 
metic% , Vhat we do is ^iow down, taki ' smaller 'bites, do vt more often aytd . ^ . 

; pi^. Oft€n the okiid will have reading difficulty, too. Then that child 
is really in trouble. 

- - « " . . • 

^ TofChors did not call for research or for evaluation of instructional mater^la or the 
<airrlettljua. . They want help, now. They have-(f^ree widespread, concerns. Hy notes contain 
thirty-sevjKi MP^ste pleas (not all elementary) for materials, procedures, aides, or 
suporvlsi^n for slow children in marthematics. The harshest self-criticism made was in the 
matheaaties instruction of: students in the loWer levels. An elementary^ school counselor 
obsoxved: 

^ ■ . ^' * • ■ . ^ , s . . 

Stow children are confused by the missing number equ^ions. I've seen five 
years of them bewrildered by Z+?^. They heed to mamvulate concretely for 
a very, very long time before memorizing the^+Z fact. 

HinSL teachers in ten follow the mathematics textbook, "sorta.'' A first-grade teach- 
er finds her book: 



. . • skipping around from concept to concev\f (four teachers concur). The 
visual oUuts in the text do not work. They are cute ''stylized New York" but 
mean a thing to Texas^kids. 

Anothet( said, '*They [text diagrams] are pretty, but the.J^dl's don'tVcatch on." 

ky gi^^^twq pages in subtraction be fore ^going to mixed' addition and sub" " 
^^/^Hon pxwlemsi For t group i)e need at leas-p two weelis, rwt^'iwg 

^ess on- subtraction before going on -to mixe^ problems. . ^ 

Listen I to elementary teachers speak to book publishers! 

In the context presented,'' the bar graphs cannot be used ... 

book begins with the assumption that shapes are known to kids. Poor 
assumption. Many first grades never get their shapes and names down ... 

' • ' J ' . 1 

The book is inconsistent in format. ' Moves from left to rtght then from top 
to bottom then reverses within a very few pages. > 

r 

They take up grouping and place value at the very beginning of the book and 
that^s too abstract a way to begin for six year olds. 



>. V StquiwKng ta poor: from addition t64mltiplioatibn to geometry back 
• : mlidplieatiion to fradtiona to'multipliaatib^a to I dpn't know what. ' 

th« ettnieh (Mfts 'liT third grade: J . . ^ 




alon^ until they hit inverse relatione. Boy^when you 
-mt mibtpqotiqn the world comae to an^endl Si^? okay^ 4+Z^7 okay, but - 



Another third-grade teacher finds: X ^ 



Tkie bock haa too much esoteric garbage in it. It is simply too hard. 

pia geometry ie eilly [to try and teach} evm for our best third, graders'. > 

So we all skij^ it. ^ 

StUl another third-g^rade teach^ comments on a (different) math text: 

^ I. f ) 

Thm textbook says to^ show method^ A for^ regrouping in addition and then to ^ 
ewitoh to method B. .Every teacher -Ch, the school knows this confuses kids. 
So we don't show kids method A. ^ ^ * 

|^Pourth*^dSdJfif th-grade describe yet another pub^ishe?r's series: 

/~*\ ■ ' . » - ' * ' " \ 

I The text dpem't flow from one page to the^ext. The principles of multiplica-' 
tion, addition^ division and eubiractiort are unrelated. For example: 



Sx3m(2x3)H3xS) ( 
25- e -h 9 ^ ^ 

Why should the kids learn this? All ths teachers here' would agree with me. 
It's really a stinker. The text assumes that if a kid can reason through one. 
^Tobler^, the kid can do them all.y This is true only for the above average kid. 

Almost to the teacher there is a sigh of relief that the "modern math god" is dead. 

We are fortunate not to have gone way out for the new math. We have stuck 
to the basics throughout it all and the results that are coming in show we 
were right. 

Student- attitude toward macrhema'tics is a most frequently ^heard topic (after learning 
the basic o^erftlohs) in the dialogue on elementary school math instruction. To counter- 
act student and petsonal boredom, teachers. create a variety of games* ditto masters^ puzzles, 
approaches* . 

Dceen't haveto be dull. Everybody likes to talk about themselves; to workman 
a prbb^j^ that is their own problem. So I always use my kids* names, in the^ 
prcbl^nmand mak^ the problems something that relates to their lives in school 
i or outm (Grade 2) 

^ There is no way on God*s^ green earth to teach mathematics without a lot of 
drill^ It could, can, sfiould be fun. (Grade 3) * < . 

Mf^d&pttfel the (new] series a year and a half ago. Where is it? It has games, 
hints, ideas ^ activities that we need to spice *it up. (Grade 1) 



Hfi!k:gr9dfin hardBr to motivate then are fz^^ graders. By the time they 
are fin the fifth qraie they have had the whole bit. They get the same things 
/they didn^ underetdnd the firet times ixiak again and for the first time honest 
to goodneee boredom is fett iabout mathematias'^^ven about science. ('SfiB uas 
tern t0dider>ixt Mstadoias fifth grade. )^ Then fhere is the Universal x)f fifth 
grade epting for ^ome of the girls. Uhooopt' Tears, friendk, menstrual cycles , 
hMdo I lackl ' ^ 



f£^uclmr (In h«r. ninth year of teaching) spoke for several when she sharply 
dletlngttiahed l|igh<»aehi«vlng math students frqp the boredoift of others: 



teadhing coru:eptit4at math^iriatics to 75%. of 
the cMidren in elementary schdolJ TT " 
rest ate not only bored^^they hate it 



Mldreri in elmentary schdolJ Ttmupper level children like it. The 

'tf^ . .. 



^ Another fifth-grade aiat;h teacher linked the elexnentary school experience to what sh^ 
nought was coding In junior high: 

• • . ■ *^ „ ■ * , • 

Whan itouer leveU hide in the fifth grade get to' junior high school they had 
^ b€ttar be jpecdy'for boredom. It hasn't chmged much from when I was there. 
At the Md of the fifth we^ identify skills emd deficiencies in skills. Gen- 
eikttl^as^^ from the two junior high schools fone'^fourth gotg SL and 

threer'fjpurthe to MCJ is, ;'"We don't have .time for" all that, just give us the 
taoeUi When in the sixth grade, that means the lMe§t level gets the lowest 
tev0l book and no deficiency skill program is followed to heT^ them. Itfs 
emaok into the cook. 

■ * , - • ,1 

What la coming In the Junior high for eight students In ten Is a lot more of the 
For the very able It will be pre-algebra; but that Is getting ahead of my story. 



^ ". Elementary Soo>lal Studies 

c* ' . ' ■ 

I paid far less attention to elementary social studies, tha^ I did to sdlence and ; 
mmthematlcs. I believe the teachers do/ too. My question as to what the "big Tdea" was 
/ia social j^tutf4^Sr^ beyjond* "history" and "geography." A fourth-grade teacher 

offered a\bmmAnt on the lover priority assigned social studies: "In the self-conta^^ned" 
elasardom teachers set thelr^ personal priorities ind science and social studies turn out 
CO bii step-children/' " '"^ . . 

Vhlle some teachers find social studies teaching most rewarding with the most able- 
ehlldrett. I found none who enjoyed social studies teaching with the least able/ 

• . ■ . ^v. ■ ... 

Block one kids are really interested in concepts lik4 continental drift. That - - 
concept is too far above the average block two's hepd. . So the difference is 
really a big one. It is not just^ matter of q little differenqg. 

The book is filled with .irrelevancie^. l\aOe to dig to relate it to my child-^ 
retire lives. The science book, on the other, hand , is easily related to their 
lives. They need a lot of help with obsei^ation. We are creating a society 
of non^beervant children. 




tliii cgpth«^p«c« ;M social studies seems co moderate the If feet s of , grouping 

'■•"■:■■■♦ .■■* ^ ' ■ , ■ ■ . / . ■ ' . ' . ■ ' 

i fjtmi sdienee and sooial studies gives us the one place in academic schooling 
vihin the^ looeet kid can really participate iniclass. There a»e bo many things 
that ean^im done that are fun for ckildx^ri of till ages,- abilities. It is Oital 
that )(aep science and social studies An formal 'in a sahoql that homogeneously 
gjmipa in reading and, mathematios ^• • ' ^ » , 



■1 



A social studies teacher pdinted to . the statdl accreditation4)rlnciples and standards 
and coflMH^ed that> *'If the geography doesn't get better soon arotind ^here sbmebody. might 
~aMka-an-issu«~our of this." She panted to standard. 4 upder^prjiiciple XI which treats the 
Mfttar of total school, pr departmental quality: *'No segmehj^ of the school ^.is overcrowded 
or ttsidarequipped in oxtle^ £p ^maintain the program o£ another -segment She warned: 

tie haue tcc^ sc/cial studies classes to let them have small classes in reading 
mdmd&i*^^ Ve aren't^etting them taught any geography this way. It's ax^ful 
what they hay vt kCgH* sdhool about it and they are, right. » 

' ' "4 ' . : ■ ' "... 'J. - - ■■ ^ ' ■ ■ 

%it aha wassa"* rare bird in the elementarV social studies aviary. I^e curriculum could 
disappear t^ondrrow and no junior high school. effect;s would^ be noted. 



Aa assistant principal has *his- personal set of 1ndj|^tors about th^ s.tatbs of^the 
clcnantary social studies and science curricula: 

• • ' • . ■ » i ■ ^ " 

A ^dead give auay'^ to our unsure attitude touard social studies and often 
' 9eience'"'this ib an attitude, ^hot necessarily whether we are competent or not^ ^ 
J \^i0'^the*mffnber of ■ films or film strips we Use and , show in' science and social 

etudies. Too many ieachers show films and call it science. Take the heart of 
' th^ elementary curriculum: reading i spelling, wnting and arithmetic. How' many ^ 
: films do we show> there. Very few indeed. We know what we are doing there. It 
ie not that we don't use them . \ but judicigusty. In science^ we, tare in des^ ' ' 
perate need of help so we turn to films. ^The printed materials will -only g6t ue . * , 
\ in deeper troi^bie with the weak^skilled. Child^ in readirig. : So we turn to the' hdn^^ , 
pHnt. If we hid instructional television in the biiiViing you Would^have^ pr€of\ 
' positive, I believe-* The J4r, Rodgers, and National Geographic .^specials would be 
, cn atl the- tzme. But^we can do as well pr better than Electric Company in ^teaeh" ' 
iaiig reading. A 'lot of teachers in the elem^tary school ^ are just -piairi afraid of 
'eeienae. And a lot of teachers in the junior high school that aren't should be. 

; \ ■ . ' ■ ' V 

Social stjrdies is felt to be a filler in the curriculum by one primary tocher: 

If I were to follow the curriculum guide for th^ primary I would teach Minne^ ^ 
apotie on TUeedag .and steam ori Thursday. The kids just cannot Jump from MinnS" 
apotie to steam at[ seven years of age arid make senseout of it. ^ (Cha^ptef tip \^ 
in second grade social studies curriculum uses Minne^olis to illustrate this 
growth of/'commhitiis.) ' ' 

' : ' ' . ' '. ^ 

A second grade teacher is ^trying to emphasize personal knowledge in her social ttuitlas 
taachlngr to get it ^"ouf of- the doldrums." N . ^ 

She has tried ."My Name'* first unit. 'Fun. When someone used your name and you : i 
: did not hxoQ He knei) it, how did youJkel? 



r hxoQ He kn 

' 'J ' 

ptotwA of 



thpaa a ptotun of youtseXf t^ you grow up. Guesi who this picture is 

{teacher ehowt class self portraits). Teacher said she never did any real social 
studies before piis. ' * ^ 



» ' ' ' ■ -• • . * * ■ ' " ■* 

1^ Zt'« plm a aocial Btudiea unit than to plan a aoienae unit. Child" 

rm OM Matly int^r^ated in aoience^but jt'/ictt they can do^ and tecum aomething 
^ .from ig hard ta plan." ^ 

- For tte Bost part «l«m«ntary social studies 1^ taught -without regard for what Is 
eottllii in tb« year<s) ahead or what has gone 6n before. It Is not seen to be "cuoulativc"' 
as Mlttentica is aet^i to be; The senlQr high social studies teachers w^l coannent on 
> * cms. la gmeral, elementary- school social studies I9 a low-problem-ao-trouble aspect of 
chft eurricolua. v . ^ ^ 



Curriculum Problems ' 

■; * ■ '-3 • ' • . . ' 

Tbmr% is apparently no otie in the district with the job or ample time to* explore 
eunrlcillar problems at the depth and for the duration required to understand what may or 
■my not be happening in the science, math oV social science curriculum. From time to time 

study ^ found most perplexing lnfot:matl9n. For example one day I pursued with the 
counselor an obseryaMon made earlier by a math teacher. The observation was' that over 
Mveral years a sisable group of children had firsr» a markedly different achievement in ^ 
math and read ^g; and second, that the more abl\e students were better in math' than in read- 
ying and less able students were better*^ in readlrig than in math. 

Mm took an hour /to pull reading scores of two arbitrary levels of students at one 



/WW an hour /to puxx reaaxng scores 01 cwo aroxcrary xevexs oi scuaencs at one 

mrbicrary grade Just/^ to see what the achievement test scores were. If the studentjiad 
scores greater than one year apart we called it a difference. If it was a year or less we 
called it no difference. Hera is what we found: 

' , ^ Kath-Hi Read-Hi 

. ' * Read-Lo Hath-Lo \ Same 

^ . . Level 2 15 2 7 — 

,, ' ' ' Level 6 .2 10 8 



y 

Nov what can that^mean? And' is it true for other grades. For other levels. Is it 
just, the test being used to measure math? Does it have something to do with teaching math? 
l^s it true only at that school? Probably noXone knows. Even if one wished to explore such 
matters, the time required and personnel needed jto explore curriculum Issues are not in 
River Acres; ^ ' 



^ . The Great Mystery 

• . ' ' / * ' \ . ' '' ' 

l^re is a spcfbter residing in the minds of River Acres' teachers ^hlch I called the 
Great Mystery. Although I love a mystery, I never initiated the topic. In lt$ mildest 
form it merely can be called "forgetting." I think it I9 a crucial issue in teaching. 
Let's begin* with elementary science. 

Toddy wa dfd laaac Newton and gravity. It waa fun and the. children loved it. 
By tha and of the day I felt that the loweat group — most of them, had a graap of 
graoity. They might forget it by .tomorrow. But we'll review it for a couple 
daya <md at leaat^ they know there is aomething holding you to the end of the 
^ earthy 



Nov a Mth teacher speaku': 

• ^ .v., . ^: . - J . . 

Rsocpt for phe 'n>look lu". (ZS of third gradcro) alt third, graders know one 
thing perfect inwth arte day and tha next it ia yone « . . T friean GONE, (She - 
hoB alt the block 2 c-^'^verage kids). Tt^a a week to week, year to year^exper-- 
ience* ^ T have had children for three yvara in a I'Oh). Kjxows hia facta up to 19 
in addition beautifully in ^lay, comea bank in September ard he*a forgotten them. 

• J mean z^ro retention. , Now what I want you to hiow ia that AlC the kida except 
hlo<A It ffftd aome of them too, have thic my aterioua forgetting diacaae.'^ TAxat ^ 
week I had the "2s*' borrowing and carrying and I was so happy and we were all * 
dqncpuj4 After Tlianksgiving they coma back and acted like they had never heard 
the word --i^r row. " Borrow!? Teachers live with this. They see it every day and 
get used to it, so we don't talk about it. But it '^ there teaching math; day 

to day* 

' : ' ' ^ ' ■ 

* A fourch-grade ceacher discussed the mystery in the concext of her concern for the 
aaount and complexicy of machenficical infomacion and skill being '^pushed downward in the 
curriculumV* 



I taught the haaic additio^ facts in the firUt grade to<these very scone children. 
I hdoe complete confidence in the [mathematics J teaching of my friends here in 
ihe aeaond and thixd jflradea. I know they dtd_ it. And we.uae all available manip-- 
, . ' ulative materiala, cffuntera, popaicle sticka, filmatripa, flaahcardaj you know. 
Now I have the aame little people I had three yeara aq4. The mathematical, under-: 
etand^tig is atill there, but the proficiency ia not. Swmet^ Ivacation] forget-^ing 
hita thkm every year. I can tell you they had it to 28 [the basic addition, aub^ " 
traction f<tcta, no carrying, borrowing J . They loae it, find it, loae it. Maybe 
none of the. 18 ia really a part of your ayatem^ a part of you. It' a toO'^much" 
tm^'-earlii maybe, lhanber readinga ia greatly overemphasized in kindergarten. We. 
take pride in teaching more, faster, earlier. Teachera [firat grade] will aay, 
"Z had my top group in aeeond grade math in February." We really 4<^n't know what 
difference that makea. 

. . y . ' . V 

Another myscery scory had ^several tellers. This one is analagous co che good and 0 
bad years for wine wich che school reasons not being so obvious. An attminiscracoi^ cells 
Che. first scory: r , 

The fifth grade clasa at X haa a hiatory of a total class of children. Last \ 
year we had a responsible group but far less responsive thm this yearns. \ 
. I am thinking about both groups during November and iDdcember. A few years \ 
ago we had the most irmxture and sweetest group I can ever recall. What makes \ 
that? The kindergarten teachers say we have a bunch of holy terrors coming. \ 
I didn't believe it until I saw it. ' * . - \ 



The River Acres ceacher8*and scaff would welcome assiscance In^malyzing and combating 
chese. problems in che ceaching and learning of machemacics. Ic is a grqwing problem in' 
the niads of some. .In facCi, che overall difficulcies ,in ceaching machemacics Co che SQZ^ 
of the scudencs ^elow, average may be increasing. ' \ 

« The more able students, are getting more able land the less able, less able. 

It is clear that in mathematics that those who are* "getting it" are getting ^ \ 
more of .it, and faster. . 




Eelp Wntcd bv Elementary Teachers \ 

■■ . ' . ■ . i . •., ■ •, 

Senraral mggaatlona for welcomed help were offered by elementary teachers. The moac 
fMvalant* noted aiurller, vaa a plea for help vlth teaching mathematics to children who 
hmn difficulty in lairning the basic facts. Otheqa call for help in teaching the metric 
ayatea. ; » 

Odsms of eleteitary taachata, particularly in the fourth and fifth grades, want to 
•Mt with their high school counterparts in social studies, science and mathematics to show 
ttam ifhst they are d^ing and to find out what their children are heading for. For example, 
tl^ wtat'to find out why children who are "sajLling past fifth grade science and math" 
ehoold pot ba %±vma aizth grade materials. They are puzzled by xeports that the boys are 
■ora oatgolng in Junior high and the girls shy. Is it because there are more male teach-* 
mr9l BacattSfi the organization suits one sex bettor? 

• * 

/ They feel that cro^s--grade meetings would help junior high school teachers see what 
thay are up, againat. An experienced third -grade tea&her now teaching first grade for the 
tixift tUm was: 

. •* • • amoMsd at haw mall these akildren are. lou need patience beyond belief. 
Vhtn I taught third grade I really aould not understand why more than one ahCld 
in ten txts not reading at grade level when they aame to me. Now I expect 50% 
to readh grade level if I am luaky. I think 50% is a reasonable expectation in ^ 
mathematics, however. Kids don't aome to school knowing how to work in a group .... . 
for instruction. It 'a so obvidus, but I thought they did somehow^ - They hjooe 
to tearn^ etay in line, stag in their seat, take turns, not talk when others 
arsm^ There is very little a first'tgrader aan da by himself [that helpe in group 
inetruoti^J • ^ 

Another first grade teacher said it all when she said she doubted that Junior high 
taaiehara know that: 

ffhen I saf Tut your heads down on your desk," it literally mecots absolutely 
nothing* to almost all my class when we begin the year^ That's how far they 
hdve to come. ^ 

■ 1 ~ • ■ 

The acaf f ef^ha elementary school that exchanges grade/a one day a year ware moat 
poaitive about that experience. Indeed, it has changed careers, initiated discussion and 
made, everyone closer in their feelings toward one another.^ 

A principal called for in-service workshops on the differences "ietween elementary and 
Junior high schools, so "we can really talk virlth one another for a change." . 



Ve treat them like children in the fifth and. then after three sumer months they 
^become ''students J' .Most elementary school teachers think they are there to help 
children with their learning, mathematics and most junior high school teachers 
think they are there to impart, maths^tics to students who want it. Elementary 
echool level ttv^ee kids get taught where they are, whereas junidr high school 
level threelkids get taught the same as level two, only sloioer. What this ends 
up as is moiling from slow^ achievement in the fifth grade to total failure in the 
sixth. The junior high school will say^it is because they ax^e having a tough time 
to adjust to junior high school. I say they arerl 't taught anymore. It 's iithsr 
them or us^^^^one of us has to change* r 

• : * ■ ■ ■ ' 



.Ildi^;im« MM entire elementary Lincoln faculty knew what the junior high 

•clencii eurtlcttluni or instruction contained or emphasized.. Sat^e thing for social studies. 
Same for math exctpt that fifth-grade teachers knew about sixth grade pre- algebra classes. 
This meant they identified their "best" math students for that class; that's all. They ^ 
all Mid they would like to visit to learn ifiore about junior high school. 

A former high school science teacher who now serves as a district administrator be- 
lieves part of the cross-grade communication difficulties would be eliminated by viewing 
the Junior high school ss its name implies; i.e. , a junior version of high school. 

Th$M gradesi would be better served by an interdisciplinary approach. It is 
a Junior high school. We do not have the middle achoot concept in'^thia district. 
State regulationa say we can do junior high school any wccy we want. We could 
fUee Engtieh and reeding/writing /spelling^ which now are 'separate with unnec^ 
eeeary duplication. Social sUuiies could be fused with English^ too. This 
would be an easing of the K^S to [grades] 6-$ traneition for students who are 
neither fish nor fowl the way it is now. . 



A comment on the real world of elementary classroom te^aching seems in order here. 
Wh#o I interviewed this teacher in the course of a part of that interview I noted tfhe 
decisions she made that I could observe. Thirteen decisions in ten minutes; she reacted 
to the following: < 

"What color t'^shirt should I wear?'' "I don't understand this part. "What page 
are we on?" "Can I use the flashcards?" "I can't do 26i take away 8. " "My eye 
hurt^I" "Billy ie cheating." "What does this word say?" "What doe 6 this mean?" 
"Billy is still cheating!" '*Do we need our boxes?" "SomS people didn't push in - 
their ohairs." "Is this good work?" 

M ' ■ - • 

For those who' regard the t™fOt the elementary school teacher a's less difficult than 
that of the secondary teacher » lc<^ttex the following from a secondary scienlce teacher: 

When I was single I could teach elementary school, I could devote my total 
" self to it. And I did. I planned nights for individual children. Honestly^ 
now that I have a fami ly I can't. And it's impossible to do it for 175' any 
. way* So to make a long story ^short, I'm nqt in elementary anymore. Most 
elementary teachers can't do that because they don't have enough h^urs in 
science for certification. 

The elementary schools of River Acres are pleased with what they are achieving with 
their children. Texas poet Ruth Roberts did not intend her poem to speak directly to that 
sense of pride, but I found it apt. 

^ ISS^IDE (HIT 

" Z watched her Sj^fely to the door 

Then» Job over» I relaxed and smil»i. - ' ^ 

But what» my (classic) still » small voice 
of (historic) conscience/guilt asked> 
0 V if there are devils within? 

Those? My answer, in a newfound 
tone of reason, 
strong and clear: 
She* 11 have to deal with those herself. 



Ruth Roberts 



Seiiobls 



TIE JUNIOR illCH SCHOOLS: GRADES SIX, SEVEN. EIGHT 

o report is nov iiivldM to present views of Westlahd .and Eastland Junior High 
. Both are open space and both were qpened in the past two yesrs. f 



If Che reader has read the descriptions of the use of open space for team teaching in 
tiho elsMntaty schools of River Acres, a word is in order about open space in these Junior 
\ high, schools. Labels are convenient and tricky. The twenty-mule Borax team had eighteen 
^«^e and horses. ^ Open space in the Junior high and elementary schools are the 

tone- y. 



^ Bodi Jtmior high schools have nearly identical Instructional curricula, the same pro- 
cedure for assignlntr ^students to three instructional levels, with minor variations, 'similar 
MCerlals apd building architecture in the science, mathematics and social studies. Team ' 
Maehlng U Infrequent in both and neither Individualizes instruction in the three curricula. 
Bot» X felt the newness of Eastland Junior High (opened three months), its slzh (500 addi- 
tional students in approximately the same basic plant), and unique themes which appeared 
111 doft and not the other suggested the advisability of* a separate presentation. 

Vestland (VJHS) and Eastland (EJHS) offer the same curricula In science, mathematics 
end social studies insofar as courses are concerned. tTeith^r does anything special for' 
vlts Mexican-American or Black students Insofar as staff recruitment is concerned. They djS" ^ 
provide a federally funded remedial reading program; As one faculty put it: / 

Tfm probUm tfm Latins have are in English, not Spanish. Arithmstia is the 
saim in bath langxiagss and they must learn English or they'll never out it in 
Central Bigh. . ^ 

Bocause of Its minority student proportions, EJHS is recognized by the National Student 
Defense F^nd as a loan-approved school for college graduates to teach in. This means a 
fifteen percent reduction^ in the loans they took out while in college, Westlatid Junior' 
High School is nbt. sa?|P|sslf led. ^ ^ 

What is a J^ior high school? Some say it is a holding area until puberty is in full 
swing. ^ Others refeard it as a prep school for Central High School, I heard senior high 
teachers *say that WJHS and EJHS teachers do not challenge students enough in math and scl-^ 
fttce—especially math. It is not matter of misinformation or a lack of communication as 
some would assert. The senior high school science faculty use a different stick to measure 
educational progress. They judge a Junior high program; that has been called "excellent" 
as being "thin in content'^ or "low in expectations," They have different standards. They 
vUl speak for themselves presently, 

■ . ' . 

■ . ' ■ ^. • ■ 

Both Eastland and Westland faculties have teachers who, like their elementary col- 
leagues, are concerned about the increasing difficulty of the total curriculum in River 
Acrea. 

■ ^ . ^ 

r tier and earlier we expect more and more. Where will* it end? We pay for 
earlier and earliei^^ too. Scandinaoiana do not start their children until 
age eight. Their liperaay >rate is better than ours. In two years their child-' 
• ren are caught up with their European counterparts. 

, " ■ ^ ■ , ' ; r> ■ . 

In both schools the three curricular areas treated in this jj^tudy frer'pVc'ac^tcd 'sep- 
arately and emphasized equally. With only the rarest exceptlorf^j^ /an^ijtcempt made to fuse, 
integrate or in any way r<^late the mathematics cont^ent^^th science or tiSe social studies. 



tot «]CWpMft • d«p«rtn«nt. head In one of these .schools will not tolerate any discussion 
o< cotttMHOrk oth^ir^ thw that taught %n his subject. It Is not so much preventing thy 
exoeelng of <subject lines that characterizes Eastland and Westland as It Is expecting that 
th« coMtees ought to be kept separate as they are In high.schoolf 



WestTand Junior High School 



CUan, aarpeted, orderly j open apaae; good lighting^ friendly ^but^tough 
priftaipal sets the tone. 

So tan ny notes from the first, quick visit to the school. They represent fragmented ^ 
lapreeslona that still seemed about right three months later. Before long I'started .to 
see the mathematics teachers working with their calculators Iq their areas, grading, proc* 
tering examinations; the science teachers going to the electronic test scoring machine. 
I atarted CO hear the noise of Instruotlon, coming through the noise of my Initial confusion. 
The nolaa level (-quite reasonable for 175 kids and 7 adults In a mathematics area) Is, 
nonathalaaa, terrific. Teachers are literally shouting* tnelr lectures, directions, 
questions at |dds. (Not on disciplinary — but on Instructional matters.) . 

Kids in all levels of science and social studies are "dressed up." 4or example. In 
a claaaof 3a (bottom) In science the last period of the day, I saw ten glrls^ with hose ^ 
and six with pant suits. The boys, less obviously "dreissed,'* nonetheless had on Qxpenslye 
boots, Adidas track shoes. Southwest Jewelry and other accouterments that complimented 
the glrls^ attire. Teachers say the richer ^klds from two of the more affluent f^e^er . 
elemantaty schools get along better^ with students fed to the^Junlor high schools from 
poorer neighborhoods than they do with other affluent kids. I observed no soclal-^class^ 
tenalona In these schools during my work In them. 



Westland had about 1,000 students at the time of my visit and had been, open for a 
little over a year. Its principal, an^normously successful football coach In years gone 
by, was enthusiastic about the study*. He runs a tight ship with a heavy emphasis on humor ,^ 
clear expectations for student conduct, and complete delegation of Instructional authority '-^ 
to the three. department heads In science, mathematics and social stud'les. Simply, put, he 
vleva the world as imperfect but reminds his faculty and students that we are all lifetime 
meabars. "So let's quit complaining and go do all^those good things." 

' ■ ^ ^ ' ■ . ■ • ~\ ■ ■ • ■ 



Westland Junior Hfgh School Science 

* --^ ■ 

the Junior hl^h science curriculum, alxth^rade general science, seventh-gtade life 
and eighth-grade earth, does not build on the e^^e^nentary science curriculum In either 
Junior high school* Teachers do not assume that students have certain scientific, under* 
atandinga, *or have laboratory skills, or come with a common currlcular experience from the 
River Acres elementary schools. Hor do they fault the elementary schools. Kather, It Is 
not expected to be otherwise. In fact, the junior high science teachers know little about 
science curriculum. 

State aeoredifatic^-m^andiffds^^^ aevei^^^^ke rjaya i^ •■■-■^ 

Vhile elmentary school ia not detailed by the etate, junior high ' aahool aoienoe 
mat offerjbkree quarterM^ of aoienoe whiah mat include earth dtd life, (Not 
epeoified which one ia tuo qudrtere.) j 



:^ •; ■ ^ ■ • 1-42 



SAISD €X00§d§ tho90 atahdarda by offering one year of physical aoienae in 
1^ 9ixth$ cm y0ar of life aoienae in the aeventh,, arui one year of eccrth 
§oienee in thi eighth. (Evidence, that they tdJU aoienae inatruation aerioualyj 

Th# f MUQg that actmce is^s Imporjcant as any other subject la widespread in both 
junior higha. This was not ^or in the elementary schbpl Vhere reading azul mathematics 
wr« '*lt.-' The difficulty mab)^ students have with reading and. mathematics mada science j 
**]Mf'bulc" itt tha ayaa of ^e science ttfachar~but she was the otie exception. 

I gueae thtk ien^t aaienae, but th^ minikm [baaiaj ahouid include accepting 
V^japcneibility fot themaelvea in and out of aohoolT that could aewe ae the 
mage betpeen achool content and the real world out there. We all want aoience 
to M a good preparat i on: for all the kida' Uvea/ Science will be more likely. 
' ueed in life if peraanat ^aponaibility iaoaccepted^ ) 



Oipaa Space 

Opaa apace la regarded aa 4 mixed blessing atTbeat by the ^junior high school science 
faculty at Westland. They regard it as a slight Advantage for one small class (fifteen) 
of belov average. students, but as "impossible" for another (''the zoo"). Most teachers 
feel open apace moderately distratts their average students and is of no importance inao- 
f ar aa teaching science to the top group. One veteran teacher saw the open**8pace npise 
problfm aa, '*A teacher, not a student, problem. The kids don't care one way or the^i^ther." 
X obaarvad one teacher on two separate days managing to achieve a sense of * intimacy with 
hef. group by bringing thein close together. She was exceptional; I ntver saw students 
aaatad on thi carpeted, floor. 



A vataran teacher datailed some o^ the shortcomings of o^en space; aa he had. experienced 

* * * 

We have the equipment . and the auppliea. We are bleaaed. Beautiful atruaturea^ 
theae .buildinga. Now I'm' going to tell you aomething that aounda fooliah: in 
all thia open apace we have no avace. We have no quiet apace; no email apace ^ 
no diveraified inatruational apace. 



What's The Jig Idea? 

There is no issue as to wha^ constitutes science at WJHS. Faculty point to the top- 
leal heidlnga of the Guide or the chapter titles of the text. 

There is little facu^y enthusiasm for teaching "scientific inquiry" or for "teach- 
ing inquiry by the 8cien»ilo method." Further, there is the prevailing view that, 
"Thoef who promote inquiry over facts and concepts are hurting most students. Only the 
advanced students can benefit from that." 



The Curriculum" 



A decade ago in River Acres the Junior high science curriculum was in the hands of 
one map. B« uaed early versions of NSF earth science laboratory materials • He had to 



M^^iCa htf^^.(^^ because mathematics was way beyond most of his students; too 

hard Ccrr thi JtiKlenta and the teachers. This was especially true of meteorology. 



Siiofrte j^N9rt of teachers in IfSF inatitutea in ^meteorology \/)ere hopelLeaalu 
io$t in the mathematica of meteorology. Imagine what the teachera felt who " 
tried to KM the materiale who never attended HSF upgrading inatitutea!? It'. 
effi>etrraseing for a teacher to be in that poaition. ^ ' 



. Bu^ that was a decade ago« He^has since retired and so has much of the curriculum 
te Invented* Current curriculum development jLs of less certain origin. 

■ I don^t know who ip ia but aomeone in thia diatriot wanta everyone to be at ^ 
^ the earn place at the ame time. .. . * . 

The science curticulum, including-^a new Guide, is not seen as troublesome or in^ tieed 
of change by most^of the staff. The exception (of courser existed. 

A hodge-podge. The aeguence ia without Quaiification. It does not proceed 
on a knowledge development baaia and haa queationable redundance: bicmee^ , 
^ biomSi biomes. Life acience ia too varied and complex to be waating kida'^ 
; time. '■ ^ ■ 

•■ ' ' ."X • ■■ ■ ^ • ■■ ■ r \ ■ 

* The pla^, time and difficul/y of .teaching physical science in the secondary school 
la ''an issu^^ River Acres. The aforementioned experdiQent involved these questions. 
Thia year it Is in the sixth^ and ninth grades. The difficulty lies In part with staff 
training. ^ It. takes considerable preparation time and "there are np good physical science 
texts for gradea six, seven, and eight/' according to many of the teache^^H*. Teachers 
feel they dO; not have the time and in some cases the talent to do all/t:he^>^ngs the 
curriculum (text) seems, to call for. The library and resource centar atjpS'^.^sed occasion-, 
ally^by the srtaff — almost never by the students in scMence. ^ . 

Students i|re often unenthusiastic about the earth scien^ curriculum, say teachers. 
(Students confirmed t^at in an interview.) 

Seme children feel that thia ia not adienoe. They aaaoaiate aaienae with 
^ pla^e andj qnimala in the elementary aahool. *^ ia no fun; it ia boririg, 
" tftay wilt eayJ Moatly bobk work and facta and memorizing thinga. Th^i/ are 

welcome ta the deaaert'^ but they^ve got to eat thei:^ oatmeal firat. 

-- '.■?■: . ; . 

Two Itms that did not prove to be^of importance were team teaching and standardized 
testa* In science class on occasion a teacher replaces another as a lecturer to relieve 
student (and perhaps faculty) boredom. Cooperative team teaching .is not used. The dis- 
trict's tests are not used by any of the faculty to pliftii or conduct instruction in sci- 
ence* The purpose they serve is to enable a counselor to place students in science 
Inatructiona*! levels* 



k yaar ago an experiment was tried— earth, life and^ physical sciences wer^ taught 
b]r each faculty member at each of the thr^e gradea at all the levels (there were four 
^ then)* It was discarded thia year, being view^ as a chaotic failure by nearly all the 
fec'Alty* Its intent was to add coherence to the faculty's understanding aha implementa- 
tion of the curriculum* Its effect was to expose their shortcomings and limit their 
ftrengths* (So much for innovation.) The faculty voted/overwhelmingly to discontinue it 
Two teachers told me that the experience of their children influenced that decision and 
many of the others they make in education. During^ the course of this study I must have 
heard a dozen teachers cite their own children's experience as the Justification for the 
aetiona they took, or the views they held as. educators. 
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^Alt^ol^h tMch«rii claim the average student ii at grade level .Tas do their counteiA 
'parts At Eastland) they feel deeply about their, instructional ineffectiveness for poor 
and wny aye^aga sttidenta. It has nothing to do with science per se. 

• ■ ■ . ■ " ' , . » 

X no iarthly idea what they have had when I get them in- the Fall [8i?:tl^ 
gvadej* The key to it allS^ placement. When we place 'em in the right level , 
=:^v . tkiyiga go pretty well. [The coun^elora do most of the placing of the atudenta 

' initidllf/. j Level one really hums, level three ia good for individualization^ 
' Level iuo ie a iride mixture. They are ao divevae. They could be la or they 
>-^: aeuld he.imother ioo.^ \ 

. Tha- '^soo^ raf ar%ne« is \to a particulsr group of level three students that exasperates 
aaeh^taacKar that ilqrl(sjKith t^^ The manner in yHich students' achievement is measuirsd 
by taactaarrmada tastsT^rias sysftematically from l4|r#l to, level. ' Levtl one pan mean 
atert writ tan ansMrsVcu also b longerrnore cbiai^iex; for Isvel two If is multiple ' 
eholca or fill :Ui tha b^anki and for level three it i^ always^multlple choica with a 
aarrcNr riuiga <of facts being tasted, or select the answer with the aid of their "note 
\ • fact^shaat** provided by the teacher for the text. Basldaa "the zoo," the level three' 
^'"''stuilattts are de^cribad vatiously as "sullen and partially cowed"; as having "language 
VprMlama"; ss students who "can't read, write"; or who "don*t give a hoot." Consensus 
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It that op«n tpAca and level three don't mix. - 
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0am taacher ?aw some level three students as being " . . . somewhat ripped off by./ 
the ayatam. River Acres fails a few who are very slow, but who are okay ideally." She 
fait theaa sttxlents could, and did understaild physical science concepts but read and wrote 
so slowly that they could not keep up and always did poprly on tests. 

■ ^ " ■ ' ^ ■' ■ ' • ■ ■ 

Ths core content of science "instruction is similar across the three levels. - The 
"^onas" get It all, and more. They can volunteer to be assistants to wash equipment, 
sat up demonstrations and are allowed to use non-chemical, non-flammable equipment, 
/lop group competition Is fierce," said one, tocher in my exit interview. 

We need a law reading curriculum for the low 3e in Mcience. I' take level two 

material md condense, it for the^ 3e. They Juat don't care or they are LD kidaX . 

Some juet can't work in a large ' claaaroom. So I cut out the detaila and juat \ 

give them basic wderatanding ^ orally, nothing in depth ia poaaible. You can't • 

plan for a level three class in science,. [Competition does not work.] Just i 

begin bp talking and then move on. . ■ * . 

' ' . ■. . . ^ ' 

When science teachers work with the top-level students they are prepared and so are 

the students. What neither are^prepared ^or are' the ,quesi:ions spontaneouisly g^nersted y 
during such lessons, one of which follows in excerpted form.^ ) « « / 

• — " ■ ■ „ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

. Llyht refraction . -Mr. Parker is ready shortly after the period begins. He has, a 
ft projection of "light refracted through al prism. The colors on the, projection screen hava 
been I'abelsd and he begins: ^ 

' 

"Ok now^ when we talk about refraction what do we mean? I mean what is the ; ' , 
difference between refraction and reflection, Nan?" ■ ^ ' 

'Reflection is light bounced off and refraction is light redirecte 
something. Like that thing [someone says 'prism'] there." 



. ^ 9^* fm iflmn ws $0g light refracted as we can now h>s know that it ia . 
Llii * there and the colore we see are always there^^ven when 

«^ C0gpf^t eee -them as we can ^th the aid of the prism. Any questions about, 
that before we go on? This is^ very important that we have that in mind. '' 
(He queetione; alaae ie attentive. ) 

ia refracted aa Nan said, it gets broken up revealing its colors. 
Afper a rain atorm you aometimes 'can look up and see what?" 

'^A rainbow.'' • * 
p 'Wght, a rainbotJ. And what is a rainbow? Bight, refracted light. " 
Tr« it reflected too?'[ (asks a boy). 

"Vky are there only three colors in a rainbow?'' (asjca a girl). , 

'^Ok, 2^^^ look at 'the chart. (A long eAtanation ensues ^out the- spectrum, 
■ What len^ha of raya are perceptible, hoti" these are the only oms that could 
(xppeqr to be there J I know that is hard to understand, but I hope it Helped 
^ you. Did it?'" ^ ^ ^ . 0 is ' 

''(Girl amilea a?id nods. )( 

'^A Parker, why does it hang together?" 

'Vhy does what hang together?" ^ 

"A rainbow. I mean why don't we see a whole bunch of threes-color spots in 
the eJcy instead of a band?" * - 

. '^That'a hard to explain. You just don't know enough yet to explain that. 
But keqp thinking. That is a good question. " . 

• (Same boy continues) "The one that really gets me is why does it prainbow] 
. * - " (Be then moves his hand in art arc simulating the shape df a rain" 
bow on the hoHzon. ) - ' ^ 

"It forma an arc because that's th§ only shape it could iake optically. 
I think we had better get back to the prismatic refraction. " 

Ijbr. Parker told me he "Just hates it" when he ca;inot answer the atudents* question^. He 
feels that no mattex how much he prepares, their questions will reveal his inadequacy. 
^So 1 Just keep up Wth Vesterday and let tomorrow take care of itself. I wasn't trained 
in physical science but I believe it is better to let students ask questions than to try 
to bull it through. ''^ • • 



The thing I shVll remember longest about the science curriculum at WJHS is teachers ^ 
rushing to and fropi their instructional area to 'make phone calls to parents. Every inprn- 
ing, afternoon, lunch period, preparation period and between^ periods. Galls, calls, ialls. 
II activity reflects purpose and the most activity reptesents phe highest purpose, 1 
know what is foremost in the mlnds«of the q^ence te^ch^ers: Informing parents about / 
their children's progress—or more ^Likely, the lack of it. 
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"^rj . Wtitland Junior High School Mathematics 

liastland utheaatlcs Instruction is organized around two textbooks and three instruc- 
tional levels* Two of the teachers made minor criticism of aspects of a text. There Is 
no team teaching and the open space ;ls divided into separate classroom areas. > 

The counselor' pointed with pride to a group of about fifty students whose scores -were 
at or excaaded^ thi| 90th centlle on a national achievement test. The distribution in a 
grade is roughly 65 in the top ^'accelerated** group, 2A0 in the "average" group and 65 in 
the lower *^aic skills" group. ^ 

J • *• 

The big atory here and elsewhere in River Acres is the low achiever in mathematics. 
A aavmth-grada teacher has little hope for a "breakthrough" in helping teachers work with 
alow math atudents. 



Urn targ^at problm a teacher has with level Jo is thinking they can learn the 
earn thing in math as level Is. Their conceptual abilitiem are Wnited. They 
.aanft get^deep understanding no matter how many time^ they do something, how 
elsverly we present the material, they are going to have to be able to multiply # 
and diiHdm when they get out there. What'I^am personally concerned with is that 
they Adda the skills they need for use* I will present some conceptual ground-' 
work. In place value we will go through ones, tens, hundreds, I don[t Just 
ignore it, I simply won't spend all week getting ready to teach the skills, 
because I have jcnmd this: you can go through it one day and they can work out 
this long expanded notation and' the next day you cdoi come back in and represent 
the identical same page^ and they still would not be able to figure out what the 
- ^parenthejfes and pluses across the page mean. There is not much difference in our } 
opinions as t^ac^rs about this business of working with level 2s. 

Mora of ten than not the elilld in level three is Mexican-American or, Black. The kids 
who can't orf^don't get it are the bane of the mathematics teachers' existence. Mrs'. 
Harding saliiV ^ 

Slow kids are unnecessarily penalized in math. Slowiin their actions but solifi 
'in their math is bad news. They get hurt. We can't increase their speed by 
snapping our fingers. The mountain no one, I mean no one ^ can climb is how do 
lAs get the needed drill without boredom? That is tJte question in Junior high 
' school mathematics* We need an activity workbook filled with practice id^ 
for each grade. 

Her view is not with the majority, which is more one of seeing the kids as not trying. 

If I had to put it into a^yiitshell I'd say these kids are lazy. They have the 
ability J many of them. I don't know when it. begins [laziness] or how it ' 
develops, JAI\ three dgre^. J \ *^ 

In an unusually redundant vein, I offer an extract from an interview with three oth^r 
math teachers: - 

hte shouldn't call it ability grouping. It is performance grouping. The 
/^T^ason most of the kids , are ^in three is because they are lazy. We all know , 
we use but a fraction of ability, you ^Ifnow. - 

An algebra" teacher sW it as an interaction of disinterest ^nd uhnecesaary confusion. 

Berets the problem in a nutshell: we are teaching them why we do what we are 
doing &nd fundamentally most of them are interested. The t^ing, they never get 
in the first five grades, is, one method that wofks . So, I teach old division, not 
what the book soffs about the new mathematics. 
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Ottl«rs Mhocd th« complaint pointing to the textbook as a primary source of their 
*^ , pTtohl^ms. pM slxth-^rj^ teacher, has simply quit uVlng th^ textbook because: 

• ;, It 0cnfiiS08 the kida. Long addition problems involving expanded notation which 
. ^ COnfuB08 the kids move in the expttmation'^'the kids spend considerable time and 

ean^t figure out what they want' and never do get to the skills. Now J have an 
^ O individual card on eaah kid. Diagnostic tests- to see where each one is and 

\ praotice on the four basic skills. I am using t)]f rote method pretty much be^^ 
» . pauee they have found put that with a three lei^mjuou can spend ail hour trying 
[to get thm tojunderstand [and they can'tj . ' 

. * • ^ 

The district hJfV^ought to regularize Its Instruction In mathematics through the 
development of a curriculum 6ulde . It has hafl' department h^ads and select teachers work- 
^Ing on behavioral objectives whlcli correspond with the content of the tebcts. To these are 
added resource materials owned by the district or available through an Inter-dlstrlct 
, \ ■ ' cooperative. One teacher, more strident In tone than most said It for the fac;ul|ty whei) she 

discussed behavioral objectives as "minor perturbations" In the big picture. 

• . ■ - • ■ ■ .'1 ^ 

■ • • • . ^ . . . . ' 

Standard practice that Is widely averred by junior high math' teachers as successful ^s 
repetition. I saw It In use dally over all grades — but le'^s so at the upper (zero and one) 
' levels. One artlculat^e teacher yho was acclaimed as very successful says it this way:^ 

The key to mathematics, teaching and learning, tn fact it's through repetition that 
aoneepts come through to many of 'our kids. It is not a matter of concept teaching 
^ ve. drill teaching tike the colleges would have you believe. Some kids cannot 

^ get the concept any other way except through drill. That is the weakness of con^ 
traots. Kids rush through their work without the necessary ' slow drill they need ^ 
tjCfrhave it sink in. Their concern is, "Haw fast can I do it?" ^ 

. . ' , r • ' J ^ 



What's The BIr Idea? 

I asked a dozen math teachers to give m^ the big picture of mathematics, to tell me 
what it was. These teachers represent nine or ten of the group: 

Everything you do in life^ everywhere you go in life you will have problems 

and we teach problem solving. And you need a procedure to solve pfqblems. ^ 

Freparing them for basic algebra in high school [by teaching] rational*num^ • ^ ' 
bere, basic geometry and exposure to trigonometry j 

"^learning to think" is what mathematics teacjiers believe children get from math when jthey 
ere successful. Whatever their pedogoglcal emphasis, a vast majority have their eye on a 
conon outcome: "clear thinking" as demofiStrated ,by solving problems- Three math teachers 
tech with five or more years of ^teaching mathematics chatted with me in th# lounge one morn- 
ing and 'here is what they said: . • ^ " » ,7 

J give half credjit to students whose work is correct but who do not use the right 
4- method. [Another teacher says] The method is important. A lot of times they. may/ 
be db'U to figure out the answer; but if they dor^t know the method, they may be ^ 
able to figure out the answer but they haven't reallu learned anything. [l!he third 
offers] TH^ haven't learned how to set it up becca/se most of the problems th$y . 
Will have in the future, they must be able to set it up and work it ' through a der^ 
tain method. Being able to think is developed by bHng aple to set it up, to work 
it out. There are some times when more than/one method is possible, but that is 
rare. y ' : \ ' ^ 



7 - ' ^ 
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pm iMok Btudmtta will spmd more tim trying to get the right anawer from^ aomg" ' . 
. ,one .#2Mj or from 90m other txiy than working the one problem themaelvee/ I' y 
Btreiee that you voxic on da many pr^iema aa you can and I^ll grade upu ori the 
nuKbeir you get oorreot. If thiy amisWdt^c fiS)e of them 'slowly aorimtlyj great. ^ ' 

- ;■• ■ ■• ■ .•■ ■ * ' ■ ^' • ^- . . ■ ;r ' ' 

Durlag that convcr«htlon one of thejp described a phenomenon that should Interest tKbse who 
pwsle about hov children think: v ^ ' ' 

, Mi. haae a fyw oh^T^bfrnt iyi^math'"'! have every year^^that can takera problem and ^ 
fC^ire out the anauer^-an^wver know hw think there are 

^ildren iiho really and truly can ait there and think and can figure out the \ 
• ri^ mamr and that ^ a tha group of kiddoa that, bother me. Vhat do I do with • 
that group'^of kiddoa? Do either of you know what I am talking about? ■ I hcd 
a dhild oould get that oloae on my. percent problem; but I never adtuld get 
him to toHte it^ I^never could teach that ckildf I didn^t know how to unlock 
^ r vhat he naturally had up there. He waa ao far ahead of me on that gr^i yet he ^ 
■ . ^ could niot work any problem completely and yet he could give you lanape her 
. finqerej that quick. 

I asked what jthe bls^^^^^ vere for students In eighth-grade mathematics assign^ to 
level three* A teacher o^many years said r 

Haateiry of one baaic operation that we uaually get in the aecbrtd through /fourth 
grade. Thie year I hfwe' .more ^Mexican^Americana than I have had before. BaaiC" 
ally Ze are Black and M^xican-Americana. But it tr^jlSea fto differenc0 to them ^ 
that I am White. Teacher race ia not an iaaue. It mcLkea no difference. '■ o 

" ^- ' * ' ' * 

Tha slaplest response I received yas f s^qp an "old pro" who confided: / ' 

; - . ^ * ' ' ■ \ ■ ■ _ ■ 

I've b^fon there for ovtfr twenty yeara. What I havk helpa but it ian 't good 

enough. Almoat everything ia way over their heads. . * ^ 

X asked about the natter of what the parents expected of children in level three: 

Black parent a' expectationa of their children? ^Sit dam and let well enough(^ 
do.^' Thoae who don't need to come to open houae^ came. Thoae who aend back 
their aignature really need to^ but don't. The homework ia not only difficult 
for their children^^but for them, too. They juat aren't with it. ^ The achoot « 
knowa that. It ia an^ extremely difficult problem and<the intereai id hot there^ 
to atudy it. X 

» ' * 

A teacher who is highly regarded by her colleagues is'amazed.h^w children learn ^mathe- 
matical ab^tractlsns at all. She sfays we concentrate on the^chlld who fails when it might 
be better to flxid out how one succeeds. ^ 

The quiet phild^ doing' ao well, probably wondera if that ia all there ia to^ ' ' 
learning ma&iematica. He wondera. Hie teacher alao wondera and worka with 
^ th/e pooreat at^tdenta. 

But no wonders are worked. ' ' '9 



Competition and Mathematics 

■ . = y; ' • ■ 

Competltlc^ is widespread in River Acres in Junior high mathematics. It is one 
things "that works." I asked a group of teachers what worked with any regularity in 
Ing average or beloW, average students in mathematics: 



of the 
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Sending kids to the board. ' ' It'a fqet^. diagnoatic. I can acreen'and check on \ 
-y.nifioiiy k peri^tdrpf iime. I believe teachera' collegea undireatimatjs 

tftg value of skillful board work. In ten minutea I can get 'what- it takea three. . \ 
hoiire of testing' covi grading of pfzpers to wfcover. . . \ ' 'st 

Anpther articulate teacher vha uses compeeltlon In her ^ group math games saw It as having: 

,Ot# serUnis mforimate cdnaequenoe: the student looks to bthera to aee who he 
" ^ im^ . He ishoutd look to himself. Teatirig has the same outcome.' 

Gtsd%9 run A;clo8e second Iti phe "what works" category — even for the lowest level.. 

For meaty of the- kids the grade is the only thing that challenges! them''^parti<iU'^ 
' ' larly the upper levels. I have half my Uvel thre'e class that is not iumfng in • 
their work .md the other half turn it in only for the grade. No ^grade^ no work. 

' V\ ■ • ^ 

GxaAms and competition are combined t?y some math teachers of level three students. There 
is -^Sbmpetltlon. ' '■ 

For an individual's grade'^not to compears with qther Ic-^s. That is an upper" 
teifel kid^hat wants to compare-. Sometimes a. level three kid will work to get 
out of level three. The^ grade is the one* thing, that really works. ' The only w 
I other realty goad mbtivettor is to get the kid up at the front of the room in 
front of their' friends ; they will perform. If you can get them up at that ' " 

'board . . . any kid at any level . . . you have got half the problem licked. , 
they, wilt be motiivated to^^perfom\ Games and puzzles w^ll librk^ tqa^ hut we 
do not have enough such inaterials! Pun things to do. \ 

Ond^departaeht head a^ld th^at coiLpetl£;lan was one useful/approach with mixed blessings 

I like the idea personally .and I like it. in the class ^setting. Lord kriowdsihere ^ 
are many facets of motivation- and^ this is but one.: Bup it is one'that^ on balance 
gives positive direction^ then' I saw i^%s worthwhile. To the extent that it 

^tums same kid^' qff so they can't ever compete^ th^n it is horrible for sure. . 

, *■ .•.»• ■•.'• 

A serious problem In the eyes of counselors and teachers occurred . a few years back 
When coupselors^oted students commonly were observed to have staxtdardlzed achievement 
toath concept sub-scores In the nineties and computational sub-scor'es in the forties. This 
ii charg^'oC:o the bill of modem math. For the past three years, teachers h^ve been eon-* 
•cioiisly^i^rkllig on f omputational practiice. The dchool'is criteria for placement in'lnstruc 
tional levels are not written down, but they are Ipown. ; . ^ ' 

First: standardiied^est scores. Make no, mistake about it, when things get 
0 hot and heavy the tg^sts count more than everything else put together, Xou can 

a^t anyone, up with a test score: a parent, a superintendent, .another ieacher. ^ • 
ifthm is >io fitan^iprd test score thsn it{s the^teacher^s word.' Jnythi^ else 
, ^omeeuLst. The big "^except'' is a powerful parent^ that's five aces\'' 
\ . . / • ^ ■ ' ■ ' " 

. Every opportunity'^ far a fast student to go de far and as fast *as they want to , 
in wis' systerff. The problem is not with opportunity bSt with oux;^^wisdom in^ ' ,^ 
using it. We have zoo many kids noU, ready who are in pre^dlgebra* Not reddy 
' emoticnalVy, not ready intellectually: Too much too young* So^ue ^skip^the 
Hath grade. There will not be that ^many ready to tcJce algebra ih the. eighth 
-grade* 'In math we let l^ids* cover the sixth-^grad'e bodk oh a cpntifiaet basis. ' 
/ Uhat I find is the kids main purpose was to finish it fast. *^ Rushing through 
' woe the main purpose. So I switched over to one textbook and started- tak^ ^ 
it asi 'd class rather than on ifidividual contracts [moving .through book at ow(n^_ : 
\paaej. The fifth^rade elementaru teachers ovex^stimaie the abili'^y of the ^ids^ 
readinesff for pre^algebra. When T\ check their -achievement' scdres, sure enough, ^ 
.. they are below nineties [percentile on SFA Math Test] and eighties cannot do pre" 
algei^ work.' * ' . ^ . 



C^imsilors My th« honor of bolng in zero ^re-algebra la considerable: 'ICida can atruggle 
beyond their cospnatence to get In, and stay ln» this group. Prestige 1,8 high." But not 
einry teacher can be ad honored. A long-time math iteacher; who la regarded aa a successful 
teacher of the 3a conf iiied that she loitged for a cHan'ce to work with top-level students: 
**I never bera |lven ^h^dren I can show anythfxi^ much. with by way of achievement." 

I apoke with aeveral Junior high math teachers who prefer to teach the pre-algebra 
MCtUmBd One aaid aha prefers to teach seventh-grade pre-algebra math sections 1>ecause 
theyc |tre more math-concept /brlented than are the sixth-grade aectlona whl^h are more aklU 
orleoted. Only a few ciin really underatand the uae of rational numbi^* She doea think 
Clwt modems nath'a emphaals on the uae of correct terminology la a bl^sslua. 7 (Thia con* 
ititlited 'a rare inatance of a teacher or adminlatrator saying an enccuraHM^rard . about 
■odMitaatb.) . 



It votsld be safe to hay that the "zero" aectlona or the preralgabra daaaea In the ^ 
^elxtii and a«venth gtadea are the "darllnga" of the junior high mathematlca curriculum. 
One teacher who haa taught the zero group l^ not sold on the Idea at all. She ralaea pro- 
vocativiT laauea. She would llk$ to teach pi^-algebra to a randomly aelected group ^f atu- 
dente to aee what would happen* 

■. ' . ■ ^ ' .■ ■ ■ 

If ycu will look at what happene here you will findr that thoee who take the 
three'-yecsr pnt-^itgebra aouree are not outting it in high eahoot. So what would 
. be the great loee then? Theae "zero hide are' doing without eighth'^ade maph' 
and they aan^t out it in algebra without it. They take eissth^to eighth^grade 
math in two y?are and ^re^-algebra in the eighmh.^^ All but- a handful of kide^ who 
wputd have learned it without our halpj Juat can't out it in high aahool. They 
■St*^ tTiair toea in geometry and aan^t take Algebra IT. The eighthr'grade math 

deoimala^ fraotiona and the like ia what doea it to thorn* They mvea them^ and 
they are required [to be arucoeaaful] in Algebra* Another tlting^, it ia foroing 
logical reasoning too eccrly on the kida. They Juai don't for the moat part have 
the logical reaeming dapability at eleven or thirteen to hardle that pre^-algebra. 

■ ' ' ■ " ' ■ ,. ■ 

^ Another teacher touched all the Isauea related to Inatructlonal grouping in his ra- 
aponae to my queatlon about his feelings regarding levela: 

It ie quite effective aa it etanda. I cculd argue ihe other way .that the good 
etudente could help the poorer atudenta if we did riot group. Ve are juat uaed 
\ to having kida grouped. - It oould be done another wayT^^^-Any way haa inherent 
problems. Now, a kid from a' higher abaio'^ecowmic level i^tat geta thrown into 
a lower dlaee, there ia gften preaaure'to pull that kid imt, not beoctuae of the 
content of the material , ^etc\ , but becauae of the aocial alaaa diatinotion, or 
taoe or idtatever and thoLt^a. a tough probUm, Tough. Our grouping ia far from 

erfect. Nevertheleea^ it ia oonvenient for the iecoher md for' the kid. ,At 
aet the kid going th ocmpete^with kida in the aame ballpark, ao I favor it ^ 
from that aapeot at leaat. Grouping ia imperfect. We don't have our criteria 
spoiled out. The way it worka^^'ie.j^tdn a kid. geta plated at a given level, thA 
■ system 'a inertia' and parenpal preaaure oat agcinat hie being moved downward. 
We need a better device for faailita'^ing movement between^ groups. If it-^uld 
be devised, groups would be fantastic. • 

Zt ia difficult to ahlft a atudent from one group ;Co another. ^ ' . ^ 

There is very tarely a period in which all three levela are acheduled* Thia 
precludee ehifting a atudent from one levei^tp another, "ainoe hie whole achedule 
would have to be rearranged » ^ Very often it ^avrrply cannot be done, even if we 
were willing to try to do if'Juat tc change one claes level. We eet u^ one text^ . 
• bdok ^with the other textbook aorp of interrpeahed. For one kid t^ move from a low 
level to the mid^level ^e tgugh^^eapeciallt^ in the middle of the year. Different 



■ 1-51.-. , r. ' 

t^gt^oefiM^^ through the books -by different teaah^rS"^ qon^ 

9HouS'd$aiHo^ made to not force page^by^page uniformity, akill-^by'' 

ekil% progreseion^-^'ma^ ua give up the flexibility to move kida up and doun. 

- ■ ^ ■ " *. ■ . ^ ' 

-Tl»- picture 1« more clear and the r^sults^nderstandably mdre satisfying at tlw other - 
of the grouping spectrum. Thire Is ^ "zero" group iyi mathematics which has bcfM aX-^ 
ly iitentifl^ as t source of^eacher» parent and student pi^lde. Upper-mlddle-class 
rente virtually demand the placement of their children In "zero" accoi^lng to several 
Bhere. ^ It Is a "pre-algebra" group. Tl^ese students are/ldentlf led Standardized 
JLevemetit test scores and by fifth-grade teachers' recommendations. The jimlor high ^' 
^nselpr then places a promising student In the zero^ grouff. There are "misp^ccwShts\ '| . 
The counselors report that about five students a week' stop by to say ."math Is \oo hard." ^ 
MetbeMtice classes are the chlilf complaint of the students. It Is nbt seen as a serious 
problem. '^Sixth-grade teactvers come by and check a student's math [achievement test] scores 

-—never their elementary school grades." \ '. 

. ■ _ ■ . ^ 1*^^ ■ ^ . ' ' ■ ■ . 

Hy favorite mystery story in River Acres came up again in the junior high' schools a 
couple times. (It yaa not mentioned in the high school.) Thl^ time it appeared in the ^ 
context of^.a discussion of a pre-algebra claiss I had observed. 

In a prii'^ilgebra ^aaa all ym have to do ia run through a-diagnoatio ^text isith ^ 
thm to make aur^ they hadn't\miaaed a'akill, like diviaion^-^if they had alipped 
in that,, had not gotten it olmr, they've got to have thoae akilla. pien you oan ' , , 
move on* The need for continued repetition irith them ia not there. But it ia \^ 
with a tuo and one level atudeni^. They underaiand it when yoU. go through t"^; they 
understand it that year, that month, cmd the next^^mth it ej^ipa out. The fact 
that they work' through it eucoeeefully one time ojfi work dll the way through it 
again greater ineuree it . . . it's a matter of having cofioeptual maturity or 
... cognitive ekill.^ When you have iti repetition i§ not necessary; when you don't ^ 

it is. In foot, when we mie-test these pre-Algebra I kids and push them before > ^ 
they are ready, we could be etopping them from learning what they would have if, 
we had etarted a year or tti)o later. They are in zero ccnd learning to dielike math 
cold could be loving a good level one math couree. ^ « \ " 

There were no mysteries to behold In Westland social stuidies: issues., pathos » and 
humor 9 yes. • ' 

* Westland Junior Hirth Schocfl Social Studies 

' ' T V _ . ' ~ — ' *: V ' 

The social studifss in Junior high *scl\ool are the summation of ^ three courses: world 
studiee in the sixth^rade, geography and history of Texas in the seventh » and the first 
year of a Ipwo-year required program in U. S. history in tr^^jel^th grade « ^ * 

In Westland the students do "packets" or short instructioi|^ modules created at the 
local level. Little use is made of textbooks ia many of the social studies classeis. It 
in a "way around the reading problem" for some; and an iiidicttlient of the text for otIier9« . 

■ " ''"■._> 

, Ths eighth^rade text doee not meet the needs of anybody. It ie ab6ut college 
^ leveU The eociety Xn which we teach diatatee the uee of a textbook, ^however; : ■ 
eo^ even though I don 't use it in claes, I send it home every now and then to / 
keep my pcrentf^at^i^r^ , 



y 



there «te other problems eeaocieted with the use of inetructional niteriels. Sched- 
ttllng Mkee it dlffichilt to cetch^up if the child miseee heeriag a caseette» for example. 

Zf mif wtudmt is absmtt whan the first cassette in Series is in the room^ 

the cassette. If the second cassette , 
biAide Upm fir^ too bad. 

Dopetidiiig oo the infomant, packets represent either "stuff ve have been using^r ' 
.yMursi buit now redesigned into packets/* or "a new approach to the teaching of social 
•tmdlM^^ . Kegexdless of the informant, the packets apparently were created at great per- 

i eooil .tl^ the teachers. The packets are not thsi outcome of .the aforiemenkioned 

d^MKripV Cttrricnlw which was roundly panned: by a majority of the teachers 

em sLSreste of ay time." > "Z should be spending time preparing to teach rather than writing 

/ Choeo eurrloulua bulletins*" 

■ • ^ ■ * ' 

. peeket completion signals a packet te^n Packete usually take two to two and a 
hialf weeks to complete* Students^ told ms the tnt questions '^'were all' easy: "Excspt for 
^6 fev (qaestlonsl, they are straight put of the material." Tests are. interspersed once a 
week for tba level one and two groups — ^not for the 3s.: ^ 

Ve test them less. We give them credit for just hewing done simetking^ By now 
ve hope eeven gradee for level ^Zs and about thirteen for level\s. the important 
thing to understand is we have to give tltffff something . • . like to color an 
SfMan or vegetdblee\ihat the Indians gaOefthe mite settlers who came to Texas.. 
And if thejf du* a half way decent job we give them an A, whiph is hard to get. 

- ■ ■ - 

I do not believe this teacher spoke facetiously. She spoke nostalgically of l«st 
year iihea they had four level's'dnd the year before when the district had five. Again, the 
eoimailots eaumlne testsi and grades to determine the placement of the stiidents in social 

studies. , . ^ r/-: ' •. ^'^ ■ 

' ' ■ ' ■■ . , ' ' . - 

4 kindly word for behavioral objectives was heard in this' setting.^; "When they [be- - 
hsvloral objsctives] let the students know What is expected, theV are good. Hy filing 
. cabinet w^fh my iinlt-by-i^it objectives can be easily moved, rsorganized." 

' This teacher continued to say that the same could not be sald-»for the Curricultiafcgulde 
which he worked on* "Once it gets set, it is not as flexible. Printed means finished^*^ 



Open Space . 

■i---'^>.'fl^ea specs is a tolsrated rather than an enjoyed featurv of social 'studies instruction, 
this prevailing view is that the district administration dscided on thej^pen-space lirchl-^ 
teeturs and they had to plan within that concept. - But two young tAfsiKi^e said that open 
specs mtisnSi po discussion in class. When class discussion is tried, the arm--waving, laugh- 
teip and fl|||l disagrsements havs the potential to distract over 200 other students not in- 
volved? flH good news about open space is that ths students can ass that all the other 
teachers cover, the iame content that theirs does. "It sjiow^ thsm we are not being^ unfair ." 



Wti>t'« Tto Bi. ld..t 

V Thttft Is q^iftr^dlsagreen among the staff over how much of the social studies should 

-"^;-^-t«oS»Phy^»^«c^t*^^ should be the study of man and his environment. 

Ths only Junior high school social studies teacher in the district that I saw approach- 
^vlmt cotild 1^0 called a controversial topic had this to say after class: 

taohing of man^a relation to himaelf coxd other a neaeaaarily bringa up 
icue^ political^ aexual^ ethnic^ ao<yial^ raoiat problem and deald with 
iry touqky subjeota beaauee of what ahall we aay^ the Bible belt? The Bible 
^and the retigione of aertain gtoupa in certain tcwna who will forbid'^who 
^Mf thew ehould not be apoken of in public. If ydlf mention aertain thinga , 
w aertain atudenta it goea home <md the aahool boaacd geta qalle about it: 
n/hn are you teaching my child about aex^'* or, 'Vhy are you telling my child 
about this partiq^ular church?'' You learn to deal with thia by leaxjning ihat ' 
ihie ie not what the ccmmmity wmta so we don't do it. You have io auxsiiMi tn 
the comunity in which you teach^\They are paying you your salary wilfh their 
money^ so basically they have the right to a degree tOykeep certain things out 
of the schbol that they strongly agree should not be inhere v • 

Tba latter represents the minority view of this faculty /pop-^tfiat teacher who also said, 
'*The social 'studies we teach is the dead corpse of past IcSowledge, not the life of man*s 
thoughts," there was a quick-Klraw reply: ; "Yes^ Hal, you would trade off the hlscory of 
Texas for a- classrooQ bull session on sibling rivalry," ^ 



InsCpictional Levels 

- I* . ■ . . ■ . ■ • 

A ^oblem shared by most on the social studies faculty is a now; familiar one to the 

reader: what to do with the level three students? "A lot of the sixth grade students in 

.level three were passed on last year with F averages* I have them again this year. This 

is not a boy|-girl thing. The same rotten attitude is shared by all of them," An admin- 
istrator saild they were, "Willing to turn their level three students over to elementary 

teachers of reading and arithmetic and [le^ them] give them a grade In. social studies. 
It Ihopeless the way it is now." He continues: 

Ue strive to. provide something students can sink their teeth in^-^t least the 
average and dbove average student. We are still far away from helping out slow " 
learner's. They are never going to use a good poi^ion of what we give them up here, 
yfhe whole prqgrain has to^ be geared away from histery and more to learning about 
self. Row can I get along in the world, with the fellow down the street, with my 
fellow, students. There is an overemphasis in the entire curvicruLum regca^less of 
level on factual history and factual geography. The basifi facibs we -try to pump 
into kids^they could care less, t ''I've got a lot of histo^ in my own attic. " 
Kfds are delighted to leam 'that they have at heme the stuff of which history is ^ 
made. I hiave a. deep, closer relationship with many 3s thm with 2s and Is, even 
though I supposedly do a better job with them. . ^ We should take these poor 
students. away from social studies and teach them to read* It is better ^ help 
them to read first than to sit up here*and be bored silly. 

Teachers/teaffl teach ^fre<]uently in this open space setting. One informant* a teach- 
er of severer years, said chey did teaming last year, and: 4 



DooiM diiHifig mamr net to do itMqauae teaah^rs faltTh^yMve yiot\fible 
^ to put th^ir Hndivtdual Btamp'' <jfn thMir olaasBi. Atao, they were unaole tp 
toll ilto got what whom. Two alaaaea were oombined^ for two teaahera with 
0t^tg^fioe to awm^ etudenta. We never did get to know their norma. The open 
'iXP^a^ jmfair to tfk atudenta, A lot of average to below aoerage-kida 



}9mnot handle the dietraotiona. {It ial leaa of a problem for group, one atudenta^ 
, ''fKiy btoak oi^ noiae, other^eaaher'a direationa to their alaaaea, 

Geamtal Pg«ctic< 

":; - ^ ' . , , . 

Z ulktt4 « ••vMth and eighth graders ,vhat the social ^itudi0 ware. 

tbej described what they vare doing in their class that week. I pushed on; and the^roup 
itraed to this as their '*final report." 

It^e.e€m0ithing you gotta hiow,. When you get older and aome people oak you a 
^Memtien about w}iat happm^ a long time ago, you aan tell them, lAlaoJ What 
'ptlfferent oountrisa are doing,, Biatoxy of what people hove done, Alao, the 
\ htetory of plaaea, and alimatea, ' Bow people get along together, their relatione, * 

t)f#lt like Me teacher ma really talicii^ straight with me when 8h4 said: 

Ue haoe many more Mexioan and Black kida in three level. Very ahort attention/ 
epeai. * tPauiel Self control ia horrible, [Level three ia the loweat in aoeial 
eUdiee/j TKmy don^t have the pride to give^nem the motivational drive. It ia 
not that they are lazy ^ Thqy just aren^t proud of their aohoolwork. So we can't 
gioe them reading, One-third^ of the 2a do their reading in oldaa or their home^ 
taork; about 6% of the 3a do anything. Bow a lot of theae 3a go to California or 
Mexico in the ewmer ao they do have money, which ia $jaying a lot^ for a 3 becdMe 
I hoMn't been there myaelf. They think marmy or daddy or the etate ifi going to 
eiipport thern all their Uvea,. I tell them that it ia a dream; that they have^t^ 
etart taking pride in aomething,. Even if they are going to be a maid or a cpok 
cmi J try to aay thia in their own language ao they can underaiand it becatiae 
X eay acme worda they don't know^^whatever they are going to be in life at leaat 
be the beet, Slaehr^ the meat pattiea in McDonald 'a or what, 

' . ■ ' . ^ ■ . ' ■- 

The in-migration of students is creating a particular problem for the seventh-grade 
eiirri^ttlam in tha social studies. ^ 

T^^^ae geodtqpl^ ^ji^'S^iiaaizedL in ^s currioulim, Becauae moat piople are not 
fx^ tm^%^a^.if^^^ Thoae ahildrhtwho'are 

Texctfi^ ihp^e re^^iim^^ like it n^iir^ ,^ -^^ ^ 

-0\ ■ • ■ ■ ' ( . 

k little^iPf^ciS humor was shared by this informant when he reminded me that: 

The Texaa Conatitution guaranteea [ua \the] right to aubdivide into five atatea. 
They don't do it becauae they can't agree on who geta the Alamo, 

The big problem which underlay the obvious student apathy -toward the instruction of Texas 
history was nicely phrased by a young teacher: ^ / ^ ^ 

TheiiMdk atudenta don't care about our Texaa hiatory^ [pauaej md the bright . 
'etudenta really don ^t care i [Be went on tp eay how important it waa to ref- 
late Texae hiatory to daily livei^ of kida to better motivate their intereat, ] 



Tllii fpllowing Mcerfit which begins Gerald Haslam's Tejon Ranch captures what^some 
MC^* •eudiMvtMChers In River Acres wish their students would appreciate about the local 
hlstaty about thea* 

. TEJON RANCH 

' For Ramon Dominqdez 
■ ■ ^ ■'.<$' ■ . , . • 

, An old cbwpoke laments: 

Today, driving freeway 
^ ... \ \ - { fast past ranch, racing smog 

f to smog over scraped and 

shattered hf!y.s, vivisected 
valleys, my weary eyes 
^\ scan, pan Arroyos and 

canyons of my youth. Gnarled 
oaks : . sapling? of my sap 
f days. From my grandson's sealed 

^ ^ and certain car, I gaze ^ 

far away, arrears, years 
^ gut gone. ' . ' 

■ , ' Gerald HaalmT 



Although it was not uttered for this purpose, advocates for curikcular uniformity 
would find amii^nition in the viev^f this social studies teachei^ of several years. 

J beliwg that /'aocial acienae" euggeata too exact a eubject [fo^whjt we 
here]* It ia often pretty much a matter of (teaching] one ideology a^ainat 
another, without exact evidence to prove which ia better. ' 



Jt depends on who ia teaching [the aection] . Eight different people mean eight 
different aooial atjudiea aurri^la. We don't teach Texan history the aame way 
in Houston as we do in Amarillo. Don't let anyone tell yqu different. The / 
changes are subtle and very, very important, f 

Us teach [students] a lot about the several things n^n sociai studies: geography; 
history, anthropology. But we do not help them to learn to get along with each 
other and ^that's social studies, too. I am put in a* dilemma. I hiow what the 
CUnrCculum Guide says. I know that Austin requires me to^each so many hours 
of this, thai and so fqrthj^^r you might get state funds cut off from you. But 
my heart is not in teaching s^venty^two hours of Texas history. I see Texas 
] youngsters who need'hSslp now in things that Texas history cannot provide. I am • 
cutting my throat when I say that, I know. . . . it 's a diierma. 

fit ny final Interview at W^i^and I got what I deserved. I had asked a group of 
aayanth graders what the social vji|idies were and understandably was getting nowhere. I 
^aaked what a social scientist did^'^ktvS one girl sald,^**You should knowj^ you^re dMng it.*' 

^ X*cannot pull all this together for the reader or myself. Westland science, mathe-- 
iwtlck and 'social studies are not together in the mixjds of the* students, the faculty, or 
tha->diatrict curriculum writers. They are separate aspects of school instruction. Best 
laa:va then that way. On to Eastland! 
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Eastland'' Junior High School ( 



Be careful ... J aould get mixed Mp. Same building plan as Weettand^ 
~anothetff9ha riemati a prinaipal! (MnSded? Shacks in book for overflow. . Just / 
opened* ' | . 



idy. My afore- 
Chis face. I 



lkatlaii4 mg/^ "groov^" during the period of this m 

MatiottlMt notes Reveal I may have been unduly sensitive to the Importance of 
snv uoderstanilable' differences and sameness In both Junior high schools. For sure the 
.laetTen4 faculty did not appreciate the student overload, they said ''crowded" to me again 
int ageiii. They were less convinced than were elementary teachers about the merits of 
%|;edi^ Space . Interestingly » /they provided the o^y Instance of contlni^ous team teaching 
'.pbek I.observf^ 6eyofid the elementa^y-^ades. ^6w much of what was said asid done should be 
"'fed to the "^nev building" Is unclear to me. >ji a4mlnlstrator admonished me early: 

Don't forget in a/out study that we ^jusi^ opened this school. lou can't appre^ 
oiiate ^le social problems of opening a new school^'^specially if it is built . 
to defeat you [c^en space]. Next year it' will be better: less planning^ more 
praoticedm . - 4 

■' ^ ' ■" " ' ■ ~ ' . - , ' 

The lively '*Good Morning" of the Eastland principal preceijed the day's reading from 
-.^ •^ the Bible over the Intercom. The 'student continued with the Thought for the Day, an 
i^^.f*-.- aphorism on friendship. She wrapped It up with a brief devotional statement. The principal 
\ '^announced last nlghr.'s winning varsity score, the losing Jiinlor varsity score, reminded the 
£^ \ -tcathers :^f ' soM alid turned the day over to the listeners. 




A potential listening audience Included 89 professional stafif with aides and all v 
totalling 107. The. main building was created for 1650vstudent body maximum. . Nov the 
school has 2025 students spread over the main and elevw temporary buildings ("the shacks") 
whlcji house the sixth graders. There are roughly 450 icudents pf Mexican-American cHsscent, > 
and 175 stiidents of African desc^ent In the student body. 



I had a long talk with four eighth graders about life at EastlSnd. ^jWy like It, 



''about as much as you can like school." 
sel'f. ' 



They talked about school, homework, parents and 



Jou hardly have any in social studies unless the^ class is bad. I bring home 
eoienoe everyday so my parents know that I try. hh^ mom and dad think I ought 
to be making a straight A. I gog earth s&ienalt i% too hard for me^ I can't do 
it. They say I can if I try. '-^i 



zen 



Except for direct Interviews with a>do 
about student life at Eastland (and Westland 
and over lunch In the cafeteria. The tlme-hi>nored 
theilr condition. 



students, I learned most of whax I know, 
and Central High) by talking In the bus lines 
hyperboles were usmd . by ^Mm to describe 

* ■ A 



It is like a TV prison movie. lou sit there waiting for the warden to blow his^ 
vMetle to let you go. Just about the time you get out of line ^ sit down to 
eatg they blow the whistle. 

got more privileges last year. In lunch we used to listen to the stereo but 
%9e can't now* Any little thing and you get put in detention hall or you have to 
clean up the cafeteria. - 



\ 



ERIC . 



6^: 



, lli^^:^.^^ Rivw Aertts schools rfc^u^cr strict control. The pri8on\«ta- 

plior i« not Ape. - Rather I am laft with a sans^ of jDld-fashloned orderliAesa. > Sona still 
do hava that vaatiga^f tha fifties in their schools, and River Acres is one such place. 



: I.tiotkad at a eafetaria table within earshot of hundreds of kids for periods of fif-' 
tatii to fdrty-fiva minutes over a three-day period. I did not 'hear one •'X-rated'' four 
Uttar vord^ l that time. The girls dressed so maturely and stylishly: pants suits, fine 
awftatatii aiid dtMsas, hose. Boys io leisure suita vera seen from time td time. The 
••iicttaai vera too frequent to count as ve encountered ohe another moving 

y^tottgh tkenatr* The obvious social courtesy of these youngsters impressed me. 

Tha old^tima sense, of- the rule, respect for property, authority and self vlll be 
traaaurad.by soma readers. It may be that tft^ fortcea that keep this intact alao act !to 
inaulatm teachers and administrators in River Acres from other national trenda. All thia 
and mora can be seen in our first testimony oh 'Science instruction at Eastland. 



Inattuctional Levels ^ * * 

• ■ • / . ' . *' 

' River Acres teachers, administrators and counselors not only believe that grouping 
for instruction is practically the only vay to go, but they believe that they have evidence 
that it makes a^d inference hov ^u do it. One junior high counselor commented on.th^. move- 
ment from five to four to three performance-grojuping levels over the past three years. 

Kids that were rebelling are, now pasaing^ doing their work. They now have 
. . audio-'Vieual work for combined claeeee. One math teacher was in the area 
^ p9ith her level three kida. She took th^ out to the temporariea. They got 
She believea that they loat peer control. 

In another instance, a counselor atid faculty member's remedy vas to i^ova from three back ^ 
to f ive^levels. • \ 

When the aix^week report ahoiJBd forty "five tcufifty-five failwea in aaience 
in eachfif the eeationa in eighth grade, ahe called them all together. They 
hi decided Turj ^ remedy it. They iqok all the level 2a and pooled theJif mifing , ^ 

-the period^ they had ccmnon sectiona, divided them%nto*high^ medium ana low 
eeationa. we qot new roatera and began anew. 

There is no performance or ability grouping^ in the elective areas R-12 in River Acres. 
Obviously there Is self-selected ability grouping as in team sports and orchestra, play 
productions and the like. I talked vith three seventh graders about science one labrning 
before school. They said that levels vere "okay." " 

The prolilem ie teaming, which teaahera like whi^ kinda of anewere 0tyway. Some 
. want them exactly from the book. If they* aren't fexaatjj "That 'a aloppy think- 

in^i" oaye Ma» X. Mri X.aaya you really don't know it if you can't pict it in 

j/our own worde* Now^ Ms. X ia right becauae juat any old worda won't do for 
' telling about J let\a aay^ atomic atuff. And Mr. X ia right becauae jJhen I reaHly 

do know it I eon aay it in my own worda. ■ '^But it ia all mixed up Mnd it ia hard ^ 
* to tell aometimea which [ia right ^ which ia the right way. So you better know what 

the teaahera' anewera are or you will gef graded dawn a lot^ IQ: .Do all the kide 

khcjtii that? ^ -"All the levelAls do. *'] 

• ' ■ V- ' ' \ • ' ' ^ y '■ 

I beard from several different students in several s&hools that going to the counaalor 
about iWela viis '*a good vay to get out of class" (the counselors said that did happen). 
Students go to counselors for electives and teachers go to the counselors for the basic 
aubjecta, A seventh gi:ader said; 



J9m UaiHmn wmp you to be in tha rights, place. Most peepU^ who are in^the 
^foikg tmvmt ehanged. Everybody ie ahaut right whore 'they should be. . 
It M worke <ndf rijffht^ 



... r ■ . . . -^if, ^ V . . 

^ An «daiiiistfator in the district office summarized the Importance and functions of 
Itrals f or M durtag my last d^ in River Acres: 

I m proud 4b hope a eyetem that groups ^ performanees not on. aptitude In 
. ' \ the nin^ grade the aptitude teste would suggest tJe have a 50/ SO split ik 
m ath ema H oe-^lut it is 76/25 girls over boys. ^ By the time two years pass ^ it 
ie rmvmedm Motivations not aptitude^ is the reason this ooeurs. Kids, 
. partiaUlarly boyss get bumped daunt a notch [level] if they are not motivated. 
Us find this mainly to be true Of boys. It's got to happen (this way) where 
* we tokei a hastd line on homogeneous grouping with the teachers having a heavy 
input tin the grouping]. One problem is that kids may sandbag to' get^down one 
Imvet below their struggling level. , 



Open Space 



A panel of sight Junlot high school students (representing no one other than them- 
selviss) told me they would vote to: . ^« ^ 

Get rid of t:*e open concept ^ effpeoially in the mathematics area. Wherever you 
read or have to concentrate. lou realty don't have, to concentrate in social^ 
eUidiee so it's okay there.. (All agree] And wheneper you havi to sit in the 
back of a noisy class and you az*o closer to anothet math elass than you are 
^ your class J it's hc^. . - . 

■ T V : , - ^' ■ 

Z dldlaot ask the slxthl gneders their opinions since they were instructed principally 
in the teimporary portable building^, but a . precocious seventh grader who had l^een ln.^{)en 
SIN|Ce **only f or ^a couple months*^ shocked me and her teacher whesn I asked her hdw she would 
describe open space in Eastland to a friend that had never been there. , / 

That'e when a school has separate areas fet" thi teachers separated by black" 
boards, bookcases and things to mdfe it look like a regular school. Since 
there ie not many doors to^ iji^arate ixreasi we can go practically everywhere v 
without .going' through a door to get places. I don't like it for r^adptg. 
The noiee getfi to you especially in jiWS. ' 

Other students said that th6y had been in it for over threev years and it did not 
bother then. "I guess I Just donVt notice it very much." ( ^ 



Ity '^^^^'ssions are mixed, as to how well the students like or dislike open space. 
I fcMsnd who had been £n it for several^ years and liked ylt and others vho disliked 

it.» Z found students who liked and disliked it >in their flr^t semester. .Similarly I 
foucid ind i^attem associated witHp -students of^ l^el one, two or three* The issue is clear 
for the chil4*who^ needs or treasures quiet .space. '*At home, in my room I can get a lot 
more dona. ^Some other teacher is forever yelling at^ someone in their clasjB and that 
bothers me." / / 

^( ^ ^ . . * ■ . ' ■ " ' ' > ' . ' 

The chief rival to open-spaced grouping for conversational leadership among faculty % 
is the correlative matter of basic skills instruction, . An administrator who had taught 
for severaj. years in t^her district offered his rough ana ready estimate of what is . con- 
fronting Junior high school teachers in the district-. \ 
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Hftji f^romnt o have a fundmental problem or 6et of probUms in 

a bcudo eHll area. It ia^almoat " 
in «diiyiM eocial studies , 
any dvrmqtiane of any sort, cm 

ytsrsag another 50% utll not . If you could solve the prob lem of redding 




x\ and fotlomng directions you could be the governor of Texas. 



B«for« dlKuaslng the adence curriculum in Eastland I should like to close mv Intro*, 
duetion with a pointed reference to a wicked, four-second, E-'flat dismissal tone, Ihlch I 
aiiffered daily at Eastland, that , I shall i^ver forget. \ . 



Eastland Junior High School Science , 

J 

Teachers believe there are sweeping changes underway in student attitude toward 
itt.work, Itii importance. I discussed this as the "New Crop" earlier In this report', 
sett the first waves as having hit the beaches in science with larger tones looming off ^ 

Me have lost our work ethic. School vs for entertainment. PcpPerits, teachers 
children have lost ^appreciation for education. They want to be rewarded ] 
'forming any kind of work. Bewarding effort no matter what the quality of 
uot is a part of it. 

Vhen this' perception is added or melded with one of increasing pa^flix 
trative pressure for achievement (manifest in good grades by their chU^r 
"gets a bit anxious." Evidence of an attempt tt "do something" about the 
is on hand . 

^ ; , . _^ .-f^ . * 

^ The science curriculum experiment of* 1976 discussed in Westland Junior High was 
attempted in Eastland, wherein all science teacH'brs J^augHt all grades and all science 
curricula. The same results* were perceived by Eastland teachers: poor. "I stumbled 
through it . • • We were iso thin in our preparation that we d^ no Justice to anyone 
A fair representation of the- faculty's view at both schools—thifS one by a tehcher with 
more than ten years in the districts ^ 




Another sixth-grade teacher s^ld, "It revealed to us all how weak many of us are in 
physical science, chemistry, physics; and our textbooks ^ on '«t help a l)lt. . . ^" This 
ishould .not suggest to the reader that the^f acuity la seen by themselves or^by the high 
school faculty as weak.. In fact it is' 4^garded as strong and getting stronger. The over- 
riding issue at Eastland in silence instruction is crowding t "We have three ktds^or every 
lab table' where there should be two. Forget the 'hands on*^ stuff; it forces us into tell** 
and-show demonstrations which, we call laboratory work." ' 



General Practice 



The science curriculum is general science in the sixth grade, life in the sevehth^r^nd 
y earth science in the eighth grade. {Earth science is seldom taught beyond the .eighth :grade 
Texas O In all three grades teachers say. th^lr "average student is at grade ^ev^r.'*V 
The ciLassNiis tend to be larger at the. top (th^ Is) wlch roughly thlrty-flv^ students p6r 
section, growing smaller in the middle (around twenty-f lve>* and smallest/at the bottom 
(ona had seventeen). The sixth grade has almost all laboratory work. /The seventh has 
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fCNir iroupa in aii arM vith laboratory space designed for two and the eighth ia In similar 
aliap«» (Tte laboratory tables are rarely u^e^ under present conditions, nor are the audio- 
▼lauaJ. nccrials.) " * 

.; . ■ * . ■.. ; • .... . 

Tha district has a gpoSfi^acord In the teachers* eyes ahc^t supplying equipment and ^' 
supplier* But once they break dovnt that is the likely end|of their Xitllity. During my ' 
Stay teachars ware trying to figure out a solutig^to the 'problem of using a bioscope 
aCTMn. Tbara are no shades on the building ^^^4^p» and a mis-vlring^f tha building 
liaaiia turning out lights in one corner of the sMRon would turn theaif-all off. One of ^ 
tha two AV areas in the building daalgned for general use is a detention and aaudy hallV 

taachars do not feel distresaed by all this. I aakad about their ^uae of the re-- * 
cantar for. science. ---^ 

A ^iaugK Ttx> Iteaohara] Jiave requested mateviale to enrich the science lihraay. 
' They hoof 0 requested booke and none have been purahaaed* Emoycloped^iaa they have. ^ 
Oxua ypU ever locked in one? j Waif too hard far sixth graders * can't even find 
tMnge in tJiem, In general J the resource materials are scarce fond wheniwe have 
them, they cSre too difficult for the students. ^ • ^ 

> Apothar made the distinction for which science she was^ea^ing: '^Library? Okay in 
life acience but weak in earth science. Library has>^stuff which we don't khoW about. ^ 
Vo coonunica^ion to us." . * ^ 

And a th^rd reacher offered the antidote for her resistance: "My kingdom for alienee 
dictionary. That could get^me to [use] the resource cehter.". , , 

Vet^^dJ^h an eye to overkill » but because it is sp., theistori^n between-grada and 
btftw^ra-school articulation in science is no story ajt' sll; ^h^e is latent interest in 
itlSStilng that story. ^ 

^ ; 

Ue never meet with the science team leaders in the elementary , school. 'They 
ehould be teaching - some, of these concepts. ' At the end of the. year we meet 
cnoe to select students for their honors classes. 

And another teacher suggests: - 

Surface [was] just ^scratched in curriculum coordination in life science 
because that is\ tJhere our eighth graders are headed immediately [ninth 
V grade biolcgy] . « 

■ M. ' ' 

A fu?ther suggestion was heard » local in characteii,. but it could be heard as a plea for 
halp nationally. ^ 

They care less and les{§ about their grades, abolb pdsaing (to high school! 
But it may be a change that comes with a growing area' rather than the times. 
. \Frarkly I can't get to some of these kids. I don' t' know how to do it. If 
i ' there is anybody who can help me get there, have him or her come on out, I'll 
take tme firat onea. Thia must be all over the United Statea. I'm aure it ia 
not juat thia diatrict. ' , . *• • 

\ ^ • .. . ... 

Earth science haa the greatest number of student failures "^of any junipr high 'course 
in River Acraa. Teachers say this is because it is less descriptive, more conceptual^and 
process focused (not in p<^agogy but in understanding processes). Input in nomination for . 
atttdenta*' leaat favorite subject in the Junior high school J physical acience. ♦ 



; A fomA Mlfnce teacher, now atu administraCor,/^fered the Incerprecaclon chat 
•Wth Mleaiee probletns are 'understandable because ea(rth sclenpe emphasises process and * j 
If. l«8s descriptive than biology. "Teachers must become more aware of teaching process; 
_i<»tMiii_>«y©nd._ tellings^ 'This kind ot crystal structure exists^ because. 

■ • ' • . " " * • • * ' ' ■ : . y 

The vide range of earth science content is generally accepted as a facet of the shared 
fgrnyof teachers and students alike. Teachers ne^d help. Students say, "Only the gen- 
iuses can get It." Counselors' and teachers' assessment of yhat consitutes the instruc- 
tional levels In thl^ course do not agree, the instructional materials are of £en rer * 
ported to be "inadequate or mismatched foe all except the level one kids— and even too 
difficult for them.!' 

• ' 

Inetructional Levels . 



\ 



r 



The story is similar to ;he one told at Westland Junior High School. The top-level 
students are generally appreciated by the faculty and the "do-do's?' are the bane of their 
existence. Nearly all the faculty want more (rather th* fewer) levels, V 

V9 all prefer four levels to three. The 'lyad^newa 48" could be^ isolated ) 
. ' If or reading inatructioi^] . Now they cantafninate, [All agree that their 
- epecial regrouping ayateij^ vitiates the levels. ] , On oocqBion the counselor 
• tHll send us Is at the year's start and pre-test them aa 4s. It shocks 
^ the kids. / ^ • 

. • f * - * - 

«o«eif teacher with hej^yeL on the 3s said: "We -need a verbal-oral /listening biological 
and physical science .curriculuiiP for non-readers." ^ 




Open Space : , 

i ■ » • ■ , ■ ■ ' 

*0pen-8pace architecture is seen as useful, for ^warehousing the extra nufljbers of stu- 
dents but not without paying a price. The necessary absence o^ carpeting in the science 
area, for example, adds to the inhereat problem, of noise. "One time I yelled at a Jcld 
for talking too loud and it was Martha!" should ^ive you an idea of what the teachers 
think about the noise level. On a particularly noisy day^ an instructional cl^ss can be 
at the level of thef^ cafebprla, but it did hdvcKh^if ferent feel* to me as an observer. 
I asked a teacher about this difference I f elt Jari^ go^ shot down with, "Yes,' you liave 
a f lor ^ai^^ Mr. Denny; it's the difference betjj^en a ylEll^anjl a scteam." ' » 

Ho one in the district teaching at the junior high scho</i leveL h^d formal training 
lii working in open dpace, nor in team peaching. One science team teacher said the situa- 
tion "pr«s?«d" them into team teaching. ^'Better to go crazy together, than eaph alone," 
Joked the young Icader.vj.They are committed to continuing it, "Even when the new Junior^ 
high opens aAd the numbers [of students)* go^||^wnv" They say It is no panacea but clearly 
preferable to "going it alone." ^ ^ 

M/m trained in four ijfiatitutions in^ three states. . . . Feel guilty about 
mCeeing a day of school if \iou are lettpig your team down. . Loyalty. But if 
ycu have to^ the substitute can get real help from the team. When one of us 
is mdk in an area we can shore if up. Our teets are so-muoh better now that, 
m are^ doing them together. .[The team is oross-^sex, bi-^raaial — but all young.] 
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. Tms t««ehlog in open ^pace junior high' school vith.fixe^ class peritpdsH^au 
•ndraously complex activity. Activities like shdwing a film a second time", or extending 
en activity for an extra peri,od,*"or following a personal hunch when the teachable moment 

- i • / . 

Mtot'e The Bi^ Idea? ^ . f : , 



miatVie seieotf^t For kids it'- is either "animals and plants plus* some m^th'* or the 
epitciie they are currently taking plus a dash of space and ''laboratory experiments like on' 
TV.** Fbr teachers X found ho universal theme, A co^le sa|F it a^ the last chance to givei^ 
Idd* M Understanding of the earth sciences.^* /They fdJ.1 never: hear of it aftA the eighth 
frade." ^or another it is the representation of what scientists do. For two "others it 
is' a blend of '^abodt 50/5lD| inquiry procedures and big concepts." For thtee teachers of 
ifidely ranging experience and who teach all three lev^s it is a matter of qoverix^ the ^ 
fundamental concepts in 'the textbook, be. tHey iij^e, physical, or ^earth sciences. \ ' » " 

As was indicated, <he earth science curriculxim has the greatest number of student 
. fal^nrest^^itout which there is faculty and counselor contentiousness. The biggest science 
content Isaii^xmLsented to me in the grades Kr8 was' ^n earth science. One old-timer giyea 
the^historical background. - / . 

In thig old da, 8 when we were muah smaller We were much* more relaxed and did^ 
our own wing. Now we Qcamot do what we like beat.' The preaeures from on 

' ' , ydgh are mounting and we feeV them. L . . Theae preaeurea are supposed po be 

'^oontent'^ but they are more '^how*' and 'bjhen'' 'preasureaJ* The curriculimt ia Y 
getting mare organized ao that we all know whdt we, are supposed to do* If I * « 
do rtot want to do something^ nobody is ,going to make me do it, yet. lou have . 
to ^aaarifiae aomething in earth stienae when *-you get organized and If believe ^ .^^ ^ 

- ' * it' is the teacher 'a pet specialty [where 'he . will tznf]/^to^ ^t the content covered. 

What he and several ^ his colleagues are saying is che/*big idea** in Junior high sci^ol 
"spii^TCe is the subject area you know best. 



instructional Materials * . V . » / 

The^'departmental chairperson talked with me ah#ut >l^f e as^ a science teacher: 

There ate only a few places in £he United States that I know of that the local 

diatriota can^aqlect their textbodks directly^ from th0 publisKers^ I don't think- 
* the reacting level is ta^o far above, but it is above, our ve^j best ^otud^nis. But 

I don^t think that Ivjr^s On activities'* can be related to concepts by the students." 

We demonstrate because the equipment^ was very expensive and we are very crowded^ ^ 
'^'Ithe adriolia .force] . ^ » , ' ^ 

LoBt year they stole the ball bearings, went Ti^rserk, and jplayed when they did 
the eoriolia experiment. They juat made a complete ahambtea for me. We have to 
have\iyery atructured lab before they cc&i do anything. They can't handle it ^ - .1 
eooiailu' €fftd' they can't handle it conceptually. The beat atuderit wil\, say , "Oh, ^ 
I realT^f ^pjoyfd tm-U^ but I didn/t like ^to answer the (Questions. " ^ ^- ' 

The reading level' ol the textbooks j.n earth science was mentioned as an insurmountabl«^^ 
problem. One faculty member told me she knew of ah earth science text written at an 
elementary school reading level (fifth). Since it was not on the state adopti9n list, it 
thereby was excluded from use^ih River Acres (unless ;sire wanted to purchase it). ' 

.a ■ . ' ' fl^' '• ' 



tePthW group ot science teachers at the eighth grade doubted the claioied ' grade^level^ 
ritidlat diif^O^ ^ .their text f checked it r and reported the following: |^ * . 

Tim text is on an sighth-^Tods reading level aaooirding ip the publisher but we ' 
mammd it fr*^ Tf i^'*^ in 9. Alii the ones, on th^ TEA list ^joce^- above^^^^ 
and lots of our kids '(oa^ below level. . (Two-thirds of ^ Texas districts hfive^^i 
adopted ttds text* I wonder if they experience similar difficulties?] ' > 



SeveraJi parents of junior higli schoj^I' ag€t students tibid ae t;hey appr^cfblate^ it Whm . ^ / 
teachers assign homework in their 'child* a textbook. One theme that cuts across parents* 
»viem of the school ^as that of ''preparation.^'^ When tk^eir^ children havje homework . la junior^ 
liigh rtl^. see, it as good preparation for what they believe is to come in senior high* * 
A teacher of feyeral sections of low^level science agreed. 

tiopente love'^textbooki* It means homeworky responletibility, real school to^thm. " 
* They don't know what thfjiids are doing Ifut t)iey really eat up seeing then bring 
boOce hom^ \ ■ ,^ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ /' • 

But the use of textbooks in the lower lev^fs Is not universal in EaStltfnd. The seventh- 
grsde tean-*which re-groups the students at ^e beginning of each unit-^oes not use the ' 
text for the second, third >nd bottom l^els. They hand out notes, packets '^and rewrite 
the text materials. They do use the text fqr the top ;group/ Where the competition is *j . 
"rip ro#rlng." ' . ^ ^ ' ' '.\ - ' ' . " • 



The Dissection Lab 



Teacher-education literature and coWses are rfeplete -wdtlT^besy about, the teachable 
^^ntp' the integrand day, peak expexriences, the intellectual quest, and th* fulf IHmelne 
awaiting the dedicated teacher in the' claBsrboa. The "Disdedtfbn Lab" is more it^^tb 
1^ way of thlxjcing about, public-school science teaching. ' ■^z^^"^^"^ 

J • . ■. . ' ^ ■. r ■■ ^ . 

■The day-is a nice dnd'and the*. apparent- interest of the stucients is treasonably high. 
Certainly *he general attitude is I favorable one. Smiles, friendly cqnversation and heads 
turn toward the teacher at the bell. She parses out a, dissection kit to each pair of stu- - 
dents* In the kit are two probes, one^Jtnife, one tweezers and a pair of ^scissors. 'Shc^^ ^ 
lieglns the iorty-flve minute period by asking,^ "How many tools are we supposed to h^veZ^ - 
Kany answers come at once dn<V she hushes them by; saying: ^ "How, many probes? How many 
tweese^s? Does everyone hive a pair of scissors? Raise your hand if you do not. *How 
about a knife? * Good, every teak has five things in "its kit. pdpd."" Dosing this time there 
are several interruptions .of sprts^ The P. A. system* accounts for ones^somethl#g' about a 
practice that must bl^ attended by someone. One group has only one probe 'in its kit mo sh^ 
rummages' through a supply drawer and comes up with the^ needed item. Another studetic does 
not have an item and then it appears Mgically. ^notlier group has "stolen"; parts" of , its 
neighbor's kit. Ten minutes of the^'pi^lod are gone when the taacher can now fay: 

V ; . . ^- ' \ . ^;■ . . 

^t^s/start the disBseotion. . * ' l( ^ ^ 

r 'Vs. Maroum, .we don't have a knife. " \ -^^^ . ' • * ^ 

" *Vood gtwy, why didnt't you say that earlierl" , , ' ; 4 : . , . . 

nie didn't notice it until now." / * " , 

l4e» Mftrauin, how many props [sic] are we supposed tc have?", . (asks Mother studentX* 
* '^lou people just don 't pay attention; I'm not [going over th^^ again. " 3 ' » 

''But we didn't hear you. " : V - - . ' 

'Velli start, paying attentiqn. "The wholei group can't wait for you people^ 
"Albert is already cutting t > Uey, ^fr. Albert, is he 4ead?" . ^ 
' ' \ ' ' * ^ 'J' I^^ ■■ ' • > ' ■ ^ - * ■ . 

Around fourteen to fifteen minutca'lnto the period the •students* b^gin,^ exer*- , 

else and a whole new set of questions come forth. "Are these th^ questions we are supposed 
to dq^^ •ftftiich do yo^ pin down first?" 'The teacher moves quickly J^om one^^groiip to 
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another off •ring lujigtstiona* answering the same questions ovex; and over from one group 
^ to tha next* (Sha had discussed each of these Issues In her Introduction.) ^ 

^ .- •• ■ -^^ ■ , ' ■ ■ . ; ' ■ 

Ilia claaa ends with a nine-minute clean-*up period in which cables are tidied, notes 
ara githaradi tools are returned to the kits and students re-group for the next period. 



•1 



apoka with Ma. Harcum about the lesson. She lls in her third year of teaching. She / 
'^dbaarmd that the lesson was Just '*about par for the course.'* She feels that ^demonstrations 
wrk better than does lab wo*rk with the lower groups for 'a variety of reasons. First, the- 
problem of supplies ^a solved: ''Curriculum kits cannot have very many pieces qv, they ^ > 
'fly****' Sacondly, the problem of^ discipline is greatly reduced; and lastly, h^r energy , 
la directed toward teaching rather than ^*rollerskatlng from table to table spying the same 
things Ilka a broken record." She speaks for most junlbr high 'science teachers in River 
Acres when she says, **The 'mass laboratory Just doe^n*t work* Too much time is spent getting 
ready (and ending the period) apd too much confusion occurs.- But we gotta do it." 



I told the "n) 
lltil^ly and^aald, 
att)r/what aoaan^ 
an4 She 
Mria .about to 




Lab'* story to Ms. Laramie*. She was nonco^plctal; listened po* 
you have taught asxlong as I you get to know what works with kids 
has taught^ science In three graders in Junior high, again 
kids liked to do*, thjngsy not speculate about what they, had -done , or 




Kida tike diar^ating ecorthworms or whatever in the seventh arade. They cafe'-Very 
' ^disappointed' thai there zB' no diaaeatinq in the eighth grade. Thai 'a the high- V 
light of junior high aaienae. There iefnoaixth grade highlight. Kids like the ^ 
Itdbe;^^ tfieyjbajx juat do them and not think jfbout whqfi^ia meant,^ They don't like 



Another science teacher sardonically said_j£hat votks may hot be the "right question.' 



Kidi ean^dieaec^ a grasshopper, an enormpualy uaeful skill [wry smile] and 
aa^'t'^^ve any-reaaon why there are no pecans locally [every third year] , 
THej^ et^y DM and RM <md don It know what' eleatrioity is. 



t turn to machemacics where Che answers and quescionis *6f icudencs and teachers were 
equally forthright'- ^ ■ • 



Eastland Junio 



School Mathematics 



. "It must be Friday. I 
stay at Eastland. She was 
"^^\^ls) .test day in mathematic 
testing. This spares the s 
the week* It also assures 
A math teacher not at work \ 
**Ve bust our butt for these 
writer. 



can^hear myself thlnk."^" So began an interview early during ^ay, 
saying a lot. I did not know it at the time, bu^ Friday was 
s at 'EastlanJl Eath ^subject has a day of 'tha weel^ reserved for 
tudent the fate of getting more ' tlian ^ne'^test^ odVa^lven day '*ln 
the teachers of at least one "quiet" day a week^ln open space. ^ 
at Eastland^ would have to be one that had expired on the job. 
kld4;lps," was said and easily seen* on several occasions by the 



The department head of 
naclca. I saw ot^her member 
My notes show a one^-lfner f 
thing In this district^ and 
and HljS^^to me. I respect them)"'^ 



the math faculty uses his "free"* period to teach remedial mathe- 
s of his faculty working with students before and after school, 
r'om m^^frk^ at Eastland, the origin of whlch^ I have lost: "The best 
in tliXs school is people — especially the kids.. They are all Mr. 
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Scheduling and croVdlng are problems, co be endured~buc n^c .without conment • Th6^ ^ 
scheduling affects (eacher behavior. There are disc repanci^.^ in' the length o^ the period «\ 
that cause problems for teachers with multiple sections. The second period is^ forty-five- 
mixiuces and the fourth one hour arid six minuses. (The fourth^ period is a .split lunch per- 
iod.) One teacher with two sections of ^e same class asked rhetorically: "How can you\/ 
, u»m the same teiLt, ylth the same math objectives with Site period (bifCngl 70t of the other?"' 
'The crovding affects student behavior. . . ^ ' 

I uaed^ to haw five classes of tuenty-rsix back at Central Junidr High. Aau J 

• haa^e six cI^ms of over 'thirty . f.Stwdefits knou I cannot keep tab. So '^advan^ 

• tages" are tcOcen. Lack of peer cental makes more behavioral^problems in the 
' shacks. ) '■ ' ^ ■ 

■ :. ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ '. 

Stie refers to/the fact that the ^sl^tl^ grade is not ^taught in^the ma l{i building and believes 
that peer nodtlAig. by seventh aina^ighth graders cannot have the presumed positive effects-, 
it has had^ in her experience. S|^e could be reflecting tjitS^iews of jst cofleague but In the 
temporary bti4.1<^ings. In general there is little cominuivu:atfbn of a currlcular nature that 
flows* between the sixth and seventh or eighth grade te4.chers. Cominunication was cited as a 
problenr.by . the teachers in a couple respects. First ^there^ i£ a lack of understanding aboi^t 
central administration decisions which affect curM^lum. For example', two teachers said 
they thought* this year's reduction in instructional levels emaAated from the Texas Educa- 
tional Agency. Others said they did not know jthe criteria counselors used in making assUgn* 
nents to leVels; Sepond, there is a nagging proSjL^ of c^mroua4.cati9n between the .teachers 
and the par^ents. I aslced a teacher who had b&en^^dq^ the^Mionef f or thirty ciinutes during her 
free period l\ow effective her calls to parents were. ^ ' 

s Forgei them! My notes are not .acknowledged J?y theh. I've never phoned j^.muah ^ 
' in my entire teaching experience* I hav^ not ieen contapted by one parent in ^ 
tuo years to talk about what a child is learning, and I call at Veast two, parents 
, a dayV- > 




She is not an unusual teacher on this mathematics faculty. X^or the s^enc^ f^cultyj for 
'^^Xh^t mooter.) Free periods are commonly spent^ trying to°give feedback on student progress 
to parents of children in levels thVee and two". Whab| they have to tell parencs i^ not what 
parents like to hear, of cou^sq. It is usually abcutf grades, scares on teacher-made tests, 
or homework. [' / ' ' , / 

Tests ■ f ^ „ ■ . . 

f Students in the top and^ b^tom groups often shar^an interest in grades — more so Chan 

do the middle or "ayerage", groups . Rids and teacher& share a low view of the standardized 
achi^emeijt test scores. At least in the sixth grade, the desire to do well in school is 
carried over '*from the elementary ^ years , ^s one veteran teacher sees it. ."Kids^can see more 



\ 



than wei measure eitherjby Qur at^ndardi^ tests or by our letter gradel^/ The sixth grader 
t/ints to doJmore. and JEj^el^ in ad equate of what he has not learned^. He is mortified. He 
doesn't need to be ^rf^b^irrassed publicly." Another made a commexi^ on A oca 1 and national 
testing of children 'iit mathematics. / * ' 

' ' "Scores ^. scores. Too much emphasis on them. The refit^^ th^ scores are going 
down nationally is because of things that arenJ4r-^ff!athematics . Lower-level kids 
« ' fail testd but know much more ^ than we test. Lower^leveL: kids stay in school 
, longer cotd get tested, they wouldn't have been there in the forties fifties. 
The press features result^ on a. paper^andrpencil test designed for the able, 
abstract, quick child. That doesn't tell me anything about our --tion's chi ld~ 
"Ten* . • - ^ . ■ ' * 



' 0 
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I r««dJthat, quotation as a tease for a group r>f eighth graders In Eastland asking theia;lf 
th«yt teachers )Lh Mthematlcs who ffelt like that?" They said, •'Maybe one or two.", 

j^They. seem to feel that tests, "Show. them wl^t^ we vion* t know all tight." . . . 



Inrttuctlonal LiiVel» 



Vhsitber the levels are seen to be working or not depends on the grade i^evel«.che tAr^^ i 
tenapt ^Is teaching. At one . grade thc?re Is a "coimselor problem." . ^ ' ^ 

Ihsjf aren't working m The teachers^ reaormendationa are not heeded by the 
oegmeelor. Kide are allowed to ewitah from level two to three without so 
^ mueh as a oourteey call to the teacher. If I complain I^ll get the next onee 
to move into River Acres, 

• * ' -1 

-At another grade, levels work nicely. While It' Is true that the biggest amount of student 
traffic in the counselor's office Is math related, "It works out pretty well for all con- 
"dinied-" ' . ^ 

That counselor said ^ that for everyone that wu^ts to gg up a level, five want to go 
dom. (Boys want to drop a level more frequently*than do girls.) This Is a peculiar trend 
in that 'across all subjects about two^ in three requests are to go up a level. There Is 
fnotheA^onsequence of level switching In mathematics that Is sex related: "Moving a girl 
'To^ ISf usually big trouble from the'parents." A counselor and a teacher and', the department 
^biMd made similar observations on other, patterns of girl students in m^hematlcs learrilng^..^ 
Xhe best students sou Mmes do not like mathematics- While boys who do well In gjathematlcv. 
can bfxounted bn to like It, this Is no^t the case for girls. Some of^the highest perform- 
ing gitls have conficjed to the counselors that they really don't like mathematics. Such 
consents are not made for the benefit^ of the' boys (who are not there), and are not related 
to Whether they likte the teacher (s). 



L 



ERIC 



^Another teacher said, "I have ,the feeling after twenty-three years that my tbp boys 
understand mathematics better frhan do my top %±p:s even though they [girls] will score 
better." (Can't give reason. Not^ sexist.) Whatever the case or reasons for such Interest 
and/or competence, the lowest levels are populated more by boys than by girls, with a dis- 
proportionate number being Black and Mexican-American. There are no student or parental 
complaints about the concept or use of levels beycrnd'the individual case which is usually 
settled'by the .principal, after cdnsilltatlon with the counselor. * . 

The most frequent problems in teaching occur with the level three students— but level 
two can be problematic, too. A teacher of three years in the district, who t^athps level"' 
two and three, put her finger, on -^a common problem. 

When the reet of the children ,are ready to go on there, is no place to put 
children for r^mediatiori; for short term'^^r^mediation — not a lower leve^ for 
a whole quarter: . ' ^ 

'Last year Eastland had. a reon^dial reading and mathematics program paid for by federal 
money. This year it is reading only. When the program was in effect, bureaucratic red 
tape got in the way of instruction for some children. "We had tp kick some special educa- 
tion kids oat of Title ^I^mithematics remediation [readlng/arithm<^ti(;T becausdj of the 'no- 
Kids-rin-two-federal-programs • rule." * ^ . ^ 

Level threet mathematics is often taught a grade, or two, pr- three below the child's 
current class assignment. It consists often of practice on the bas^c facts in multiplica- 
tion or division with some attention to fractions. Story -problems of the garden varley 

, • . •■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 




«r« ttMd wh«n reading skills pex^t. The best description of the currlculum-ln-actlon for 
-succinctly offered by otie of Its clients. "In level three they teach you >what you - 
CO kiiow' from the beginning. :|in level two they already know some so^they start further 
— " Students knew onl^i^onc kid who went to .level two from three; and not one .has. 

T<w JLcvel, one . 'What's at the beginning of the level two b^ ok Is the end of the 
ir\lcve}. tftjraSigfe^^ ' * . . , • ' / 1 ' 

ft Students ^frequently dazzled Se^-MjLth what they eoudd tell me ^bput the curriculum, Its. 
coateatv teachers' expectation^, and theit)^ part , of It/ Hovvcould Ithese children know so 
much about the levels and. the cutrlculum and b4^:^jich failures in £he classroom? -(On the 
other hand, I recall Mel Tlllis never stammers wheii^^-slrig^ 

Teachers feel that the usabl€£ portion of the textbook Is quickly exhausted In their 
level three sections. The rest Is "theory or far-out things." To cite- the Iiml<;ing case: 
in one section the week's regimen Is text-based on Monday, and It's drill for the rejBt~:o| 
the %ieek.^ ) * 




The Curriculum 

V ' — *. 

I have written elsewhere of the district's attempt to get an "accountable uniformity" 
to the cutrlculum In the subject areas of thi« study. They have ^mmlssloned department- 
heads, team leaders, and selected teacher^ to write curriculum gi^i^s. These are completed 
in science, mathematics, and the social studies. Their use by faculty has been spotty. 
Curriculum guides are an old administrative siren song to which established teacKers hive 
long since l|||hrned to cultivate a deaf ear. The Guides represent unhappy days and dimly 
recognizable advent for many. And old timer speaks: 

Ciarioulum ia a dirt-fj word in our faculty. The twelve of us feel we have put ^ 
too much time on the curriculum, Andf^st of it ia words. We need something 
simply baaed. Lots of recognizable dveruday application^, Facis and applica^ 
tiona have been slighted in our thne spent an terwns, . ' . 

The "dimly recognizable advent" Is an accountability procedur^ underway In one elemen- 
tary-school'pllot program In the district. A mathematics teacher Vof the top group says 
she feels the curriculum efforts are mpre than a guide, v "We go by the curriculum because 
ve are accountiSble to It. That Jts what Is coming more and more. Quarter exams are tkfe o 
forerunner. The probation period for new teachers Is a part 6f It." - 

■/ ■ \ ■ ■ '•• ■ ■ - ' * ■ 

Evidence oL-t^e spotty use of the Guide Is seen In the following cSrtment: "I don't 
use the Guide . would rather my Iclds learn five concept's a quarter than noc^hln^*" ' She 
feels there is too^^uch mathematics and not enough practice and application in the Gu Ide . 
Her thinking is <^c{ioed by a colleague who teaches only the 2s and 3s. 

A Let'B take number baae for example [I watched her work with a group on baae^ 
^ two later that week], I am^ lucky if half my 2? can get it. But they say to 
keep plugging at it for the 3s, landf' 

The drill and application needs :are se^ as a cause of the dowrt-shlf ting throughout the 
levels by boys . ^ . 

Sti^dent^initiated moves to Ijo^oer levels in mathematics are on the rise, Con^- 
eomitantly the really hot-shot kids are not being challenged in mathematics. 
There is more than enough mathematics in' the curriculum, What we are short on 
is applications. The curriculum guides have not visibly improved instruction, 
' In both science and math. Also in both there^ks a lack of close personal atten^ 
tion in regular math classes and science, • ^ 



Aaothtr tueher/0M%vl!th,thre^ level three- sections, seils the repetition as integral 
for teaching the 3« and the source o£ the 'liard atid dull" .label stuck on mathematics by 
aost of the 3/. 

ThB r^dundmey of idpids, g^Kule after grade, iS - built into the^Guide. It is in ^ 
." ' thB texts, in our tests. It's in the cards, I believe . We are in a trap. They • 
'"^ 9till don't Imaa their^fqux^h^-gi^^ math anctthey are in the sixth [grade]. 
tUmxyB fore, repeats it. Nou you knou what the kids say; you saw themr "Oh, Ms. 
if "^tene we've h<td thcAf " So, we can look good on paper. Better ithan what we are. 
Th0 TEA [Texas Eduoaf^ion Agency] would love it. But except for the Is -[and zeros] 
CM the skill and dedication of individual teachers, the curriculum's ^ aa good 
OB it looks. Am I ri^ht? ' " 



The Zero Group 

• ^ . ' >• • ' ■ 

Iff East l^n^ as was the case In Westland, there is a pre-algcflira section In the sixth 
and aevetith grades. ^ o . 

Zero is good. The best [students] gripe dbout it [the math] and enjoy it. 
Kids who drop to ^level one in the seventh are boredr stiff. About three ^^{uarters 
of our misplaoed [over] kids are girls. There juat about can't be jmy problems 
in zerc^ rwllyi because when the child haa the IQ, she can learn }iu6t about any-" 
thing. . , "^^^ 

One teacher ^ald it was, "Such a piece of [pedagogical] cake," that they, [the zero sections] 
ought to W assigned' to the 0w:ee shortest periods in the day (see the* earlier discussion 
on scheduling). The level 2s currently have that assignment. A central district admin- 
istrator feels that zero groups have been successful to the extent that they should be 
broadened to include more children. He also felt that the eighth-grade teachers may be 
too prideful of the Achievements o'f the zeros and not sufficiently appreciative of what the 
seventh-grade zeros had achieved before ^entering thelfL^lasses . 

Some of the halo was dimmed by a teacherVho has been with the z^ro concept fi;om its 
start. v - 

. j have forty in my zero group, [with] four fixing to leai^e: at* quarter. The up-- ^» 
grading of math occurred four years ago. (Zero group pr^-izlgebr^ ^introduced. ) 
Good pure math. A lot move than coifLd benefit all the\zero students. What is 
lacking, in the mktbook is applied fn^hematics. (Texthof^, Dolciani's Mo^rn 
■ jSchool Mathemat^B .) Even the avera§Prtext goes into properties. ^A kid just 
does not have to know "cormutative" and "distributive'' to function in the world. 

And another swipe was taken by a teacher who is recognized as a "super" zerp teacher by 
two colleagues. ^ 

. There^ is abundant evidence to show that we are encouraging^ auperficial^aming 
in some of our zeros. Sure, they do well on the tests. Our materials on hand 
encourage this. The algebra book, for instance, is pure abstraction. The really 
good memorizer can go right through and not really have it at all. 

1 have saved the unkindest cut of all for, last. It won't topple the head of the zeros, 
the pride of the mathematical royalty. But there is at least one Whig in the palace. 
1 spoke with a "hard line" teacher who had taught algebra several years in high school 
who said: . ' 



ycu tBQoh (xlg^bTti ov you don't* Ttwre ia either a sequence in inatj^iction 
or there ten' t* Thoee teachers who pick' and choose in the texts for pre-^tlgeBra 
are kiting themelvee'^'Worse , the kids. What they pick and choose is what the 
kids cwt learn »to do without understanding algebra*. The worksheets on line equa^ 
tione are a case in point. By' the teachers' cpunt, half the kids had.no concep-' 
tual underst^anding of the work involved, Understcmding the process of symbol 
mcmipulation is cruoial^'^tnd you don 't need to engage in foxvuil 'proofs^ to get 
voider standing. You (the student] ought to be able to look at an expression and 
t^lZ if it would be an indicated eum or an indicated product* Most River Acres 
etudente^ can't. 

The problem most common to us^achers is that we car^^i keep real algebra 
exciting for the students. When the students ask^^'How am Z going to use this 
ituff?'* ' our usual ccnax^r i^ foggy. The only answer idin higher mathematics. 
There is^ no practical value other than that. , 

Nov thac*s a cough quote Co follow. In a^ci^;Lpacion o£: che Oei>cral High mac hematics pic - 
cure' i; can assure you of ics compaCiblli«ty wjith che «viev held by faculcy who ceach "r2^al** 
algebtln ,(the algebra curriculum caughc in 6^ year-^versus chac ca^ghc in courses spr.ead 
over cwo years). is^ , 3 



Open Space 



Th^ resources needek co ceach Che machemacics are .seen as ampj|(^ by Che faculcy. In 
fact» chore is a curious reluccance Co use ^resources (ocher cjhan pedagogical wic) on Che 
pare of mosc. "I have all I need. After all, we kave an excellent faculcy Too much* 
dependency on AV can depersonalize the relet ionlthip we have with pupils." 



One teachei^ called for at least one projector to be assigned ^o eacl| subject Wea. 
And anc^ther bemoaned the absence of a chalkboard. It affects teacher demonstration^^ and 
pupil boardwork (a 'favorite of many of the math teachers). Several teachers said that • 
the chalkhoard work qy students was V^C^ for level thrlee students in particular, so that 
teacher feedback could be immediate, "^ou can be sure a child is' concentrating at the 
board. You know he i's doing ^his very bedt there and [that a teacher *8l corrections mean 
something to him." ■ , ' ' » 



Concentration is-* a "heavy" word^ in bpen-apace ma'thematics teaching, as the/following 
excerpt, from a teacher interview confirms^ /< ^ 

- ■• * . ^ . " ^ i : ■■ - ( - 

It's hard for me to concentrate in open space. I don't care wh^\anyone secy a 
it ia hard for me to 'concentrate and have you ever tried to concentrate when you 
can't? My students don't like open space and neither do 1. , I dread gd^ng to 
main building next year. I can pick out those ^kide who .come from open space 
elementary schools. Hyperactive , don'^ want to sit -stills ["The open space con- 
eept provides teachers with opportunities to team teach, doesn't it?" X^c^stced.] 
Teaming in open apace? Hal What kids see is teachers ^ho can't get alOhg. I've 
got enougfi [instructional] troubles without tia^hers arguing in front of kx4su 
SomB df our very best teachers do not like ipi * ) * 

f ' ■ ' <$;^ \ ■ r ; . 

Others say they are "treading water" waiting for the new junior high to open The 
noise is recognized by nearly all teachers as being high. (1 had tp suppress a smile a 
dozen times a day when I passed one teacher who desperately^tried to quiet her group with 
a long "ssssssshhhhhhh"! One kid, at least, calls 4ier "Old Leaky Valvk."^ ' 



Zo point of fact I watched several teachers working with children who were seated 
eloaev to two otBar taachers than they were to their own pupils. The seating distance is 
inportant only in that their pupils wre being "talked to** more "closely" by those teachers. 
8iBllarIy» the students responding UKe sometimes from classes other than their ^ own! The 
atylit of ona teacher was to huddle nls grou^ up very close to the front of hi9 area. Most 
Juat shouted the word over their area. 

X thwk ypu octn 900 that no cm haragwao trained for open^apaaa teaching or for 
teanrtng. 'We are not open. \ But it is okay^ really y My only dialike ia the time ^ 
echedule, That^e what puta the lid on the idea. Open apace niakea the diatrict , ' 
■ IjOok progreeaive but' the ideas are the adme old dnea. And phot isn't neaeaaarily . 
boAyou loiaw. We are ''old aohool" in our leaderahip. Wouldn't yeu lilie to aome : 
book CB^ see what we are doing a few yeara- from now? » /' ' . 

.Tott.tfet* : ■ - ' ' : " " ^' 



Crosa^'grade Communication 

By now the reader knows this topic is a dead horse in River Acres. Thfre is very 
1^ little resident toowledga about what other teachers do in other grades « vnich ;Less other « 
schooia. The math picture at Eastland aupported ttiat story~with three Ifaiportant excep- 
^ tiona. Ona adstiniitration informant had the larger district perspective that most lacked. 
Ha had taught at Central High Schodl and npw has first-hand knowledge of the elementary 
-sehools\ Hia comments, while not focused on Eastland, are noteworthy. 

• ^'- i ■ - y . ■ ■• 

We follow the state textbook program. The Doloiani aeriea xa about as good aa 
there ia if the kid dan survive it. A lotidon't* We have a good maih program. 

' We give, a little acmputer experienae^ but np-^ rmah.. There are no mathematiaa 
issues in ths high aohool to apeak of\ The iaauea are at the junior high and 
elmsntary levels. When ce went to the new math in 1^64 or ao, we were baaic" 
ally oppoaed to it. 'Some of tha elementary teaohera iknt hog wild; e.g.-, one 

, 'th^rd grade teacher would' teaoh a modam math concept all year and never let 
go^'fmerety cm illuatraticn) . We aqw a akill decrement in the aarly 1970a, ao ^ 
U^l hdve' hit bur elementary teaqhera with the importance of drill and memorization 
retjuirementa for the paat few years ^ A few years. ago, ^the eupar aeatio^ ir^ our. 
eighth grade did better ^ on a aomputational teat than did our high aohool trigoiio^ 
metry seationa\ That did itt ^ . The young teachers have been reared and teaaher 
educated in modem matkematios; so it^:ia hard to get them to emphaaiae drill and 
ekill dex^elo^rfent. ^ ^ 

A fortuitoua Spi^-off ^of a, pjetaonhel transfer can be a personal integration pi thk 
<> mathama^ica curriculun Acrbss, ,the junior and senior high grades'. V'l have a much better 

^opinfon of ' Junior high school math^aciea teaching than I- had before t .was here. We are 
^ getting batter new teachers than ou^ old guard. /Paired teama ark startiAg xo form. We 

are on . the way up/' * 

■ • ■ " ,■ ■ '.^ " 

The tranaitioxi role of the Jun4.or high mathematica facylty and curriculum can be in«- 
Ifarrad from the following view held by a key district administrator. ^ 



K'^riyt •ithth gradj^^^ were hav^i/g a bull^ session in che cafecerla abouc vhac Is coming 
lir<imtral next yeeV/ I was i^scmlng so Incencly from m^^ cable ouCs'lde che encrance co 
the\ocker room chac I was nonplussed when anocher lad asked me* "Hdv much do you vatic for 
youe socks?'* (The cable had a^^ algn adverclslng che sale of P.E. socks.) This ^ one way. 
to begin an, Incervlev. One .boy whom I recognized as a level chree mach scudenc said chls 
ebbut; che high school f mach cutrlctilum. *'>fy ^brocher says ceachers do the same chlng they 
do.here if you're in loves c level, ^ only che classes are longer — chey have six periods and 
we have seven." . ^ ■ ,^ 



What's The Big idea? ^ ^ , . ' ^ 

- . , ■ . * . . . ■ . • • ■ . . « . 

.. Whatever ma chemacics if in "che minds of Junior high faculty, Ic is more like the vtewa 
held by Central High c^ah. chose held^by eleij^encary school ceachers in River Acres. Iz .che' 
opportunlcy arose,, seven or elghc of che tvel^ ceachers ac Eascland. vpuld cake a position^ 
in high school machemaclca ceachlng. I found no one who would cake an elemencary mache*^ 
.netles ppslclon "given his druther^." Only one ceacher requesced six£h-grade machemaclca 
teaching chia fall. 

' . • ." ' ■ ' ' . 

• . • ^ . 

Another ceacher aav^he big idea as the concrlbuclon mach could make xo a studenc'a 
•i^se of personal compecehce. * ^ 

Th0 textbooks aaatter aaroee the field apd diversify without the kids 
book tp> a' oore .with which they feel comfortable. If the kida had mastery over 
a oore of math then they [S^uld] revum to lit] ao they aould re-aharge their 
batteriea. 7' ' * 

(Another teacher euggeated the aame thing ^ drawing the parallel with our need 
to aoname ,a quiak^ lights frothy novel on ocaaaipn beaauae we want to read but 
not be taxed, i 

A^child cannot ^dd my thing creative until the child haa a ccmpetent feeling pf 
maatery over aomething, child goee to high achool pretty acared'^ about hia ' ^ 

pompetenoe. He feela^he has had a smattering of everything and nothings really 
learned for aure. What we ahould be tryin^to achieve ia a uaeful, productive^ 
* happy peraon who knows what he ia trying to do, ' ' , ' , < ^ 

'■ ■ •■ ^ ' 

' ■ ^ . J ^ • . :' r ^ - 

Before conclnui^^^ich che EasCland ceachers* and acudencs' ideaa of ^vt|ac' mach la, 
I chink it imporcanc Co share a faculty member's ansver chAc came ac che queaclon obliquely ^ 
when she%ald, "I don'c know' exaccly vhac it is buc che longer I cei^h Ic che I^s flexible 
1 becomi." ^ 

■.■ " \ ' ■ ■ . , •. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

A nev teacher Co .the faculcy, buc one vlch aeveral yeara experience, sav machema^cs 
as training^^or /'deducing che logic in vords, in numbers, every day llviM, " She feel^^ 
the key to machemaclca Inacrucclon is noc in the direct soluclon of problem^^^t^ in chp "^.^ 
student's approach to the problems. ' For many she feels it begins^ and ends, vith the/ 
introduction (to math) . • \* - , * 

V- students are tacking in ability tq^^^ead directiona'^^gXl tevjsla. Reading will ^ 
p^io most of ouit*yiida in math, evinaome of the zeros. If 'two aentenaea are 
given iwritten] to direct atudenta ^n ct^mathematica problem^ ^not more thah two :\ 
of thirty can go -directly * to the wor}<. I don^t have time to teach atdtement^ . 
' problems* We apend;top much time on theory, and enough on atatement prootems 
in this ourrioulum. So we 'are losing a chance to develop a child^s reasoning 
ability* Statement problems are the key* 



Th« tvo rtduadant themes in many Eastland teacher^' discussions of vhat they thought 
m^thenatles was (and what they were trying to dd in mathematics. instruction) were improv- 
ing reasoning ability and preparing for more mathematics. Recall the devastating comments 
of\the"hard line*/ aXgebta teacher on vhat zero math was? Her. conclusion, was, "The only 
lif^nves Is in higher mathematics. There is no practical value other than that." , _ 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

No^vithetandlng that perspective/,,! find the Eastland students' views of what mathe* 
SMStlcs is CO be Inetruc^tlve. Thiy a^e drawn from three instructional levels. 

^ , • ' • . o ' ■ ■ .. 

Lm^I 1 Cutting numbavB together in idiffet^t waye. Filing ehort outSj 

XfMt 2 Sothing ii heard about math» I get a B. J, don't do. good on tJw big 
• t09tn V Math is doing good work, on the tests ^ big and little. 

Level 3 I'm in leveV three. That means they won't teaoh xis algebra. . They wij.1 . . 

only teaah.ua what we have already had. Math ii. learning cv^r and over . 

what you already know and keep, forgetting. ' ■ 

\ ' . . ■ 

Vote the responses were to the same question, '"Whaj: is mathematics?*' I «repeated the qiies- 
Clim with other students and found other answers, to be sure. But tlje level one and tt^ree 
student responses were uniformly of the sort presented above, while the level ^o student ^ 
responses were varied. ' 

■ ■ X 

Help Wanted and Advice \ 

, , ■ ■ • - ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

The call for help was subdued in this faculty. One. pointed to the strategy of a 
neighboring district to remedy reading skills. ^ 

A really progressive district like Arthur or Gordon (neighboring^ school districts] 
hae teams at junior high ecrM^l working on math^ language arts^ science ^ social'^ 
studies, so the child gets the cromprehensive help he needs. Instead of everyone, 
complaining aSout how reading skills "8o the learner in," they do something bbout 
■ . it in math, in science. It should be tried at' the sixth grade at the very leaav. 
We couldt't lose a thing: (Gordon school district has single grade [sixth] 
y^ohoalS"'an artifact: of desegregation. ) * o 

• ^ • • ^ , . ' ' ' ^ 

Z asked a*math tsacher of many years Vn River ^cres* where the greatest help was needed^*' 
"By eyerege kids." It strikes him as odd cha^^the 'advanced classes in^^thematlcs are the, 
ones with the smallest^ numbers and hence are more gieared* f or individualizati^. These are • 
presumably the kids with ^e fewer problems in learning ^thematics. ■ ' . '■ 

■ ' . 

* Tlvi iMt plee came from students to their math\teachers. Two in e grotp of level 
. three studl|^ts spoke up^when I asked what "changes they [could] recommehd to make ou^the-: , 
matlcs le^ralng better for them?" - 

■ • ■ . ■ ^ . . ^ 

At least give \us something hard sometime and let those who know it* or can f'^gure 
it. out show ^hai 'they can. ^ ("Could a teacher help with the hard stuff?'* I asked.] 
fes^ no they can't; you either get it or you don't. When they explain it you . 
, either know it already you can't get it, so it doesn't make^ that much difference. 
Give us more time and you teachers might be surprised. \ 




t Hysf ry 



I had ilcveral long conversations with one teacher. I shared. my Great'Mystery with him. 
Hft said people rarely rt&member ai^thlng they have wheeling about. 

Vhat does 7S -h 83 do^ to a student? Nothing. It doesn't challenge him. ItT 
doesn't mean anything. The books in print in math are there for the sake of 
: a mathma^or or provide meaningless practice to kids kiho don't knou anything * 
>o praaifice. . . 



Since I am organizing the \telllng. of this story I have' saved my pet for the end. This 
will be my last reference to the "Great Mystery. V (It was not mentioned. by social studies 
teachers nor bj| Central High teachers who will conclude my story.) • " ^ \ 

^ I have come to call this the "Eight^Year Plague" Or 'The 24^Hour Forgetting 
^ Disease.'' As best I dan determine, it startfe in the first grade and gets pro- 

\ gressiveiy worse over the eight years. It is endemic in the 3s, widespread in 
the 2s. Sometimes I think that's what a 1 is, someone without it. .Okay, here's 
an example: I can teach a group how to use base two. We talk about it, do 
examples.' THIbi/ do it by themselves. Most of them havi got it. THey talk 
about it correci^y, do the problems.'^ iiedo the problems, what 'else 'is t'tCere^to 
do? The period ends. Oh, by dSing it I mean adding and subtracting in base 
two. Change from base two to ten and back again. I am absolutely - sure that 
about Sp% hade got it, and I think it is more like 601-70%. Two days later it 

' ip 10%. Now what in hell ist going on?- I talked about it^with my educational 
psychology professor ^at the wiver^ity and he says a Ipt of things about studies 
and retention/ forgetting curves and mecking-imbedded instruction. Good for hirtf. 
; The problem doesn't dhange nOj matter what we do. do every thing ' the experts ' 
say. You're an. expert from phf.wtiversity,' do you have something I can use? 

1 was my usual, helpful, proltgsorlal self and thanked him for the interview. 



Eastland Junior High Scho61 Social Studies 



ieM>rlef .^Impse of the social studies cuxriaulura at Eastland refljects the wish of 
Its chairman. Since I did not formally observe instruction or interview facuJLty other 
than tHe chairman ''(at; -his request^, 1 have not Included students* acerbic views of *social 
studies instruction and learning (which came through in discussion's with theth about mathe- 
matics and science teaching apd learning) . ^ * . 



The subject in the junior high that ^is regularly cheated ln»time -and' materials is the 
. . social studies ^ .land it may*be getting wArse/ The social studies is pat'ticularly vulnerable 
to broad forces* which impact on Jthe curriculum: ^ ' • 

Students have gotten worse^overSgight' years: The ih^gs icids need. most in grown- . 
, *<P ^'^f^ they don 't get. Reading cmd ^W7*^ing %8 [being] de-emphasized for taking- , 
\ '\ time to explore^ to browse through magazines. Students learn at any rate, and 

■^^ • - ■ ' lAatever^m wants to. We ha^^gppten away from getting down to the '^idk-and 

^ ^ ' \ . - Jme of'thviigs.*'. The achi^ve^fteht tests don't -show thys, I've checked ii^iut ' 
thi^k '60i of our kids are two years behind the . junior^ higifs. They auke nit 
4 ' Jfble to read, ^ in thte social studies. ^ Mdybe our^ reading tests don't measure fiiis'. 



I 



^ * 

i' 



The social studies curriculua at Eastland ia a textbooic currictiiuffl b^cau^ "^areata 
a^ the district philosophy supports it./* V • ^ •« ^ / 

thB wAy pcaAy .spiff vhich results in loose, ^ veak studzhts. Seventh eighth 
^ ' groimn arm in ^he ball park. [The solution is] basic c^cgrzphy, map reading, 
' ehax^s coful graphs aurricul^ \ % 

• ' ■ * , • ■ " '. . 

• . . ■ ■ . ■ \^ 

Ihe-^Mxebooks in use reflect a springing of the social sciences and the faculty is 
iwving slowly toward 'Txavlag students dig out the facts instead of merely giving theqx to 
^tiim students.** There is no aoyeaent towardSinquiry training, or the Ta{ia cuwiculum which 
is seen. as "a flop in both Junior high schools." . 

^ The counselor provided* an interesting addcndua to the sdcial studies chairpersoii's 
^cws when she said that, "Every social studies learning problem is ap base a reading ^ 
^obleoi~noc a content , understanding problem^" The bottoa level social studies instruction 
does often take t^e fora of a teacher first reading to the students, followed by a group 
disci^ssion. 



<Jf6u can't %rln then ail fhd this fragaentllry' break in the study is an instance of clear 
^oof. When 1- found distinct reluctance on the part of the chairjian to ay interviewing his 
faculty and students, I backed off vith^he intention of returning dater in the study when 
the "cliaaate changei," I"^ never returned.. ^ ' ^ 

there are times to observe and to not pbserve. ""it is like' learning- 'never tb/buy a pair 
of shoes in the morning. Well, I bought out of social studies at EastJUnd one morning in 
October. A rather weak bridge to traa3port uS to the' high ^ school? The distance is^shortj.: 
let*s go anyway. ' . 



CiNTRAi: HIGH* SCHOOL 



The And of thi trail. Start vith social studies. Kids are uell leased. Prin^ 
eival looks uoung and tcuck. ::o teefer smell anyvherf cn the^ grounds. Johns 

} ' ''".""^'^ t;^":- ♦ --v^.J^ ; ■ ' ■ •■ ; . - - • 

More firat-lapresaio^ iotj^tels isL iy- notebook.^ The principal did noes. turn, out to be 
«s younJTas I h^S^ thought, but^^*^^^ up. The high Achool building ^ie actually^fwo' 
separate buildings split by ao'jjtodl^iua* One wing houses the ^l;ith and tenth grad^ 
pretty much, and the other the elave^ch and twelfth. The three faculties studied IjI this 
veport found. this arrangesent not to their liking. It teada to create an "uppar-cliass and. 
peons** feeing between the two subsecpiona of each g;cjoup. > ^ _ j ' JX 

X did Very little, in-class observing la the high- school—only six classes^ to be exact . 
It was pretty taich a setter of tine and jaraonal choice 'at "^that Juncture* The absence df 
•open-space araiiitectwreaider^^ I traded off fivejjaya 

of watching stuaents^jWid 'teacjie^i^ of further .interviewing, v^th observing on 

en invitational baais'' only. . '^--'"^ \. \ . — > 



Ill 1971-72 pwtr^ h-ai^about 1,500 students. In 1976-77 it h^d over 3^300 • Before 
.thaC tte school ssrved >a tw^h^farm conununity roughly where Eastland and Westland Junior 
Blgh, Schools are now. Thi corisolldation of 1959 was the first 6a jjor change. Things really 
started to change, in 19/65 witn the court ordec to integii^tey a^ the beginning of major 

> federal subsidies* and tlie out-migration of families .from Houston. (See ithe introduction 
of this study further demographic descriptioli.) For the p^Td^ decade the retention of . 

\^^j^ts has liji?rtased annually (for all. races). THis will be r^orted in detail. 

faculty Is predominantly, almost Exclusively, Texan. The administration and^ fac- 
ulty for the npait par^ claim they are "as well^f f as anyone could be in* science* math and 
iMclsl studi(^» given our tremendoiis growth." The.^three faculties, teacheVs and adminis- 
trators alike y sha^e a common belief thap their co]!lege training in the liberal arts £s 
what Is crucim to knowing'how to teach the subject. The knowledge they revere and talk 
about Is that subject knowledge one teaches with . There is little. discussion^'iBbut the. * 
knoyleiige thp' fl^acher may need to teach to, pup i la. "It you really know yoi^r^&pography 
(biology, trigonometi^) you won't have any trouble teaching here-^except f«the kids who . 
don't want to leam/^v ^ • \^ * ' 

, ■■l^^ . ■ ■ ^ ■ • 

The change'^^ school enrollment has^ brought obvlous^*and subtle changes in the 'high ? 
school. There a^e proportionately fewer Mexican-American students (AOZ i,n W65, 30Z iVi ' 
1971, 2pZ in 1977^; and Blacks dropped from 20% tolfl5Z to» 10%. There are nb more study 
.halls^ and a parallel 'policy which permits seniors to get "of f-campu5",.t:he ladti period ' o^ 
the day is in effect. With each weekly increase in enrollment there is a corresponding 
Increase In the felt. need to manage the school. The h±^ school staff and administrat2on> / 
"give it our best shot," They do not, have time or the personnel to step back and try. to 
see what results seem to be associated with ch^ge. "We have no formal student data con- 
trol system, or program evaluation effort/' as one administrator j^t it. "In fact the data ^. 
base we dp have was created by the federal government's requirements." Federal dat§ re--' 
quirements result In the' average, white student being' the least-studied "child, in River Acres 
^ (In America?)! i * 

, \ ''. • ^ ■ ■■* ■ ' . " 

People aount National Ment^Saholars, BtgckS", special education ^tuSentSj 'Latine^ 
drop-'OutSj work-study students, what have you\ ^ The ^regular Anglp stjjident vs^the . 
**teaat-€Ounted. " ' " . , ^ ' . '\ 



/ The sodrfng numbers ha^e brought about isolated but remarkable "last ditch" effortsy^\ 
t'o preserve contact with pupils in< Central: e.^., a counselor uses' pext-quarter c^Ry^r» ^ 
printouts of student schedules to exchange notes wiclv her •charges'. "About 50% of them 
aeifd me' their messages. They know I read them and will •respond. " I checked throu^ a. ^. 
stack of printouts' and quickly .found : "I may flunk th£s," and "I want to go ,^d^bl^ege 
now," and "I'll see you soon."' . , - ' Y 

. -.v a'^* ■ ' ' ■ - : : : - ''.■I,.; 

Meanirhile, Central High School patlrons are seemln^ly^pnf Ident of its quaMty, program 
or are apathetic. iA district official s^aid: ^ . , 

^ Bcuik in tha'riccrly sixties everyone was , examining the }^zgh school here. (Jamefi v 

Conant was read by Rix^er Acres ..^A^ot Board member J *• Now the emphasis 'here is.^ , 
on littie kids. • People seem to iiSce the high sclpol for granted.- ' ' ^ 



Hy informal survey of parents corroborates his^view. There wefer^atable exceptions, ^ 
fr09 a parent's distress with an ^-spect of her daughter's education to # ^parent of a ^mall * 
numerical minority that could b^M^roublesom^ for the administration).. 0ne parent s^id sH^ 
felt her daughter should not ha\l^ been put ^in^ Algebra I (she failed .It) ^ Tliegparent ^4^' 
""no^ complain to the teacher orThe administration but., ^id, "It seems funny r^fc^every 
^third student should fail a course' if it vas taught; right.". (I found that in ori^*recent;'V ^ 
'semester about 50JK of the stud'eiitsf failed 'the coursel^. . V * " ^ 

■ ■ .-^ ' .. . V •> ^ ■ ' \ ^ - 
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Aapthar parent whose colSbgeT-attendlhg son had don^^^very we\l in a^gebra^||^ the high 
sehpol sal4'vlth considerabia vehemenca that thd districts waan ft b^ng honest'^th them. ^ 
Ha sneered at an Itea^ln the district's Handbeok for Patents ; 



I \^ ' Bp chitd\ . . . ehculd '^e required to, work at a level fpr .which- he had^^not 
* ' cmquately aequir^' the ekilt^ neceaaary for euaaealBful aahievement. 



"And one^thlrd flunkj" (he exclaimed). ' "^Z * 

' AaoAer parent' cornered me'at'an elementary school presentation one^^evening. He^had 
- children' in Centrail apd that school. He want^ to h^e his say on Instructional levels. > 
Ue^ had >oth witnessed a Christmas pre%Gnttftloc(^in wm.ch hundreds -o£ elementary-age students ^ 
..had^^ltipated. ^ ^ ' V' ' "V^ ' 

Bohoot kida kytpu their ^axe^ta cd^.,' flaahing bulba at the 
'137 Scpttta^a elvea; mthera driving them vn early for teacher help; *Wiat did 
you do at i^hQol toddy?'^ at aupper^ V> 

Bui vhat ie there in high achool if you. or en ^t a cheerleader or .athlete? What 

* . ie there. to take picturea ofj or/aak about,, if you're [your offepring iaj a ^ 

• ' tevel.tuo or three student' [in Central]? , ^ . \ ' ' . ' \f 

'These were the odd' cas^s. . The high school has ics prob^^s. Its djetractors, ll[s 
; fallurea^ . But ft' vast nja/orlty of Its ^participants and Its patrons elthet don't think about 
. Vit or tilnk well oT >it>>^ Next , a few observations abdttt its teacheri, followed by vlefwe of 

grmping, testing axid^adlng,*^ahd some indicators of successi failure, ^nd student retention. 



a The Teachers 



Until very recently Centi^al teachers weria .not'bothere4o.hy departmental pr district 
evaluation of their wor.k.| They still aren't-r-but exceptions have made thes^ir mark. A few ^ 
yeatW ago a -d<partif(ent >ead -put. several teadhers who had been thdre fo^r /eight or nine- y«ara 
W proft-atiorf*. '•Two"admUnisti4tlori''tnforiaanta and one teacher s.aid,^It 'workfed' in that it 
got thoae tekchers going^ (dr gone). . ^ . 



Teachers, complain about the demeaning Jobs of early morning hall tiut>^ or "potty p«rqr'|^ 
and the sign-^in (before 8:10 Ji.m.) and sign-out (after 3:45 p.m.) she'ets. ' I sensed' -thrft ■ % 
one teacher had been waiting for "domeone |Co talk to for some, time; He 'begins with behavior* 
al objectives and^ ranges widely ^over his rea4.ities of high school^ teaching. ' . 

Wian ddee a^ teacher , have time to i;rite befiavioral objectivea? When doea a ieacjier,^ ■> ' . ' 
» have time tq really^ think about durriculu^ problema?' A teacher i^ah't-hqpe ypne ^. . • 
* to teach* havin never seen oQ^ 'many demeaning {joba^, 'poaitiona ^in my.^ifnple life^' ; 
^e epend*no tinie together ^ahgring ^deaai >i^ead ao aeldom in^my^xfietd'that it ia ' 
'tejfrible,. Grading p^cpera tcA^a^ over S'0% of my ^'o^alled ^free time* Stwdan* aa^ia- 
tmte ooutd "help file'^ alphabetize adore objective ieata, create aooring 'diairi- 
butione.^oQ would you like tp be fifty ^yeara i^td, with'two profeaaional degv.^fla'' >i 

/ and naoerpo-Ay'^'patrdl? Or. iit Qut here coyi catch the door , thirty minute^. \ ^ . 

' . it^ery moaning? Why 'ahauld^I^ cfpme here ten minutes of eight to a^t^afi^a dqor?' * ^Y' ^ . 
Uy lyCfe has taught pi several placei. ^ It iji- no, -different. My oqment a \f[e aerobe 
but'CU^ no pik^ioim of thia adfniniatration piarticularly. 'That's tJhat teafhera 
ax^^ s1igf^sedJta.d^^^^ time.r ' • : . ^ > ' 

/ ^r. ; • V . ^ ^A-.^- . .... .r . - 
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lUx Ofitt mMtloned evaluatloff' of chelr teaching or Ics. conseqiieii 
4o>see chemsjiilyeS as' inodels. ' '*Ic's noc so. much wKac I sav as 



snces a3 crotfblesbme. . 
Thtt/4'o>see chemsjiilyeS as' models. ' '*Ic's noc so. much wKac I say as what scudencs see I'^^am, 
a siiddle-!>.aged mal^ eeachir oflerei^. He and ochers are aupporced by River j^creSf ppllcy in 
the Handbook, whleh iatqiphaslzesfxhe teacher-as^odel: ^ • , ^- . r 

/• instill in \ttud0nt3^Teapect for constituted authority you^hould'alhiays 
jgr^t ybui^ ataaa at the door of your claaai^oom . , . iMs ' habit ia "oatohin^-'^ 
► thep rnTLl coatee and seldom be late themaelvea. * / ' - * 



\ .The.,tvln* emphases on modellng'^^^od behavior ^nd school as- preparatJ.on-^fojr-*li:f^ c^e 
: >^ . vthcouigh in ^the Handbook's , discuss Ion of "Assembly Conduct"; > , , - 'V^^* ^ • ^ 

^ \ • . . Tofcf an opportunity to teflch our^ aUidenta when^ to applaud^ when not' to 

' " applaud, when io be'Tederent^ when to laugh. ^ TTie net^^aary coui^tea'iea l^scamed,^. ^ 

■ bg aiudenta' noi) -will'^r^main^'h^th them aa^dulta.^ ' " - v ^ Is ^ • 




'J^^^6ftri^ji$^ Many of ^e'ceacbers' problems In secondary are seen as the '^$ult of Texas 
Cflttif ^litloa re not the particular subject currlcultyn. Oqe district off Iclai 



It iji^^' ^^ti^fi<^ationh ia*the millstone around out' necks » ^^Tlie ' requirements 
^hdve i^ttlef. to .'itp wiilf the inatrudtionaV problems confronting our staff. • . 
; ■ 'i you havef to^ be certified, so you atteiyl to 'the s^ courses and let the world 
cfi tentlral )f*oll ojrji^i^. . . \ - . . ^ ' ? ' ^ 

■ ^- ^ . - - " • ■ 

*'[Thfi district's policy * on] ^'supervision is "npwhere."" The [schoQl] board feels 
jwe^ lsaoii too many administrators. They fail to make tha distinction between 
ad^^istr&tian I'and teqchei* ^in-^service help. This ^means curnciklim cohst^ruation 
aru} implementa ti on i s pre t ty muc^^ editing; in the distri c£ .office ^ Ho' help goes 
io: thj^ c^^sroom teacher, directly . , ^ ^ - , 



I 



7^=A- st|rvey^a4 taken of the attitudes of teacher? toward an in-service , program provided 
by' the district four months •befoifjii I came to'do this, study. » The Vestlonnalre ^orps had 
1^0^ been scored -when I lef t. "The data ar^gettln^ "(fold . This id partic]lilarly',tr*biesome 
^in^a^.^l^Cr,ict with the ij^hange going on as'' If %s here." ; . V - ' ' ' ' 



Before .turning- to Instructional levels I offer a personal -conclusion drawn 'from ^iy • 
► . convjersations^wlth oVer 150 t^aichers^ and administrators In River A^rea^" Comp^aAred^ to 'the\ 
^ \ primary teaajpter* che secondary teacher is more sure abolat wliat^X^a Is doihg, .jbiit is .less . 

' ' ' satisfied wlth ti\^ ^eAlts.. CpnSff.ersel^; the primary xeachiit'^^^^^ ^bqut-what 
, V / \ / \ahe 48 dosing, and how to achieve h&: goais. » She is apt ".to be'piiMed Wth her rejaSjIts. In 
. ^ the handful of lAstatices where could^ listen to prlmaify' ani secqndir^t^' teacher & talking . 
V - ^ vith one' another about , school, this pre sOmed difference, wis ovcVlobked or- not ricpgrtlzed'*'.^ 



1 



Inst^^iC^t/oniii Levels - * ' V ' 

r^-. — ^ ^ ■ ' ./' " /; ^ 

» i ^"cj^Crucited an estimate of the -levels f the ^erfior c^lass by counting , the number^ ,^ 
" of' s^ifeicH^fi^of the government course which all take. There l^^na top-level sejctidnr.^six 
sefet Ions of level two; eleven of levsM'-tKre^e; and four of level.four. The senior class 
counselor: felt tfhat'wpuld exemplify t>e dlstrlbutlp^n fOf Ert'g^UsW, and eoc'laj studlV^ as. . 

^welUa ' ' ■. ' « , V, ' ■ . ^ ^ ' ' -4' ^ J 
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Although flgurM\ar« not availal/L'e within t;he dlstrlctt my' distinct Ipipresslon Is that 
thttrt la Increaaixkgly ^683 movement becveen Inst rue tlon,^! levels, as the River ^cres students 
go up* the grddei^ One elementary school counselor estimated that "30 to A0% of the child-* 
ren 'mr« re*-grouped for i^omethlng or another by the time they haye reached the fifth grade*!* 
Conytrsely, a ^hlgh -school counselor eg^^iiftated , ''Not many [move from one level to another]: 
•bout^a naximu]^/* 




Any student requesting a move from iSM^^Vo to three or the reverse ts honored* H . 
There can be no movetnenc ft^om or to levelswtn/or four without the^approval of the counselor 
JBe^ind every instruptlonkl level* dlsagreem^t^urks either a basic reading or an arithmetic 
disability. The discussion be cast In" jELanguage x)f science, or social studies,^ but 
it is uiu;^lly the matter of 'what to do, with the poor reader* Ftom kindergarten through the 
. twelfth grade, teachers agreei the student who Is weak In reading Is ^doomed to fall Ih 
liver Acres. Two high school counselors said tha^, "There Isn't much we can help anyone 
"t^who cannot r^ad by high school*'* The slow studenir who iSytrylng may also be In trouble, ^ 

ty the teacher's own admission, . 

■■ . * . " ■ TO 

That kind of studimt I oust don't knou hew to work with. Nor da I haoe the * . 

* tinm. The quarter marches on,- you know^ So we give -fherri more of the aamej per^ 
hope slower , perHaps louder; th^n when ^that doe^sn't work we just, threaten them 
, . • and finally ignore them. Avert^e. teaiahing approaches just do -not work 
- with them. . ' ' - ^ , 



An administrator said It; but It was echd^d t>y^^^s^^ral high school teachers as a 
shared view: "The key^tai the whole thing Is xeadingi^^d we cannot distinguish a student's 
inability from his- lack ox will to learti ta read". The facts are students know th^y do not 



have to read' t^ pass any course In our basic ^curriculum* '* 



.ifests snd Grading 



V 



X 



The forvull^suandardlzed .testing prograt^ in Central Is comprehensive. For example. In 
tKe tenth grilffe'' the. following areas are measured: science, math* (computation and concepts), 
reading, vbc^^^^ry^ spelling and language expression. How these are used In. grouping 
itudehts Is'no^^ear* Xljey; ajfe used by'^cowindfelors but v€ry rarely by teachers* Since 
teacher. Judgment IsO^ key |i^aeor In group placement. It would appear that the test scores 
are of little xonsequence^^p^ this purppse* the dlstrfct also has initiated a minimum 
competence 'chejcic in readiflj^cbmpr^henslon and mathematics for Its^ seniors In response to 
Texa^regulatioos. -The tests take \about three periods td adm:^nlster* When I asked stu^ 
dtats wnat the -Wits \ were for and If it affected thelrVgraduation, noi^ seemed to know: 
^'Just something you gotta do**' A few articulate studenns feel that the goals, while ad^. . 
mirable^ enpourage ah implementation .policy which must be held questionable. (Sei^veral 
fadiilty agreed*) ^ * . ' ' ' 



Th^ grading 
litte^ grade, 

J-/ 

99-100 
96-98 

* -93-95 

• 91-92 




'explicit, with a uniform, point. range associated with ^ach 



77-79 
75-76 
72-7A 
70-71 



. -0 
D- " 



69 & below 



^ A former high s^ool teacl^fer, now ah administrator. aS;ks, "But who can say what a 73 



Succ««« and Failurt , . - 



* ' The college-boundi student is the pride of the district* ♦ -A counselor went to twenty- 
one government classes (all seniors) in. ;he Fall of 1976* Among other information she, 
obtalnec) a glimpse of the college plans ol tjhe seniors* By level, she estimates t^at 85 ^ 
^tp 9pX of , th^^ one and two level students will gp_j 50% of ^the three levels and 10% of the 
four level* She felt these estimates represent lower limVts and wpbld not be surprised if, , 
acre did go to college* She did ^pot comment on the realistic appropriateness of the stu- > 
dents* intents* . > 

A social studies teacher did* (He had just finished a frustrating hour with a groqp 
of two level studeots whp "did not care how historians validated their infornmtion*") 

I aay that the senior class has -10% college material, maximum! Sur^ 75% of * 
^them will qo_ tp college. That doesn't cut any mustard with me. He had ft study 
a few years back [1972] that showed a lot of students who insisted an college * - . 
prep programs never went to college. 

Over fif ty^juniors scored 1,000 or .more on the SAT this year and the district boasts 
five National Merit- Scholars (PSAT 99th centile) and seven Cotmnended Scholars (95th centile) 
The senior^plass counselor shared a most interesting story of "early identification of 
talent" with me* River Acres tested the present senior gsoup as tenth graders and found 
23^ (of 820) v'lth ^emi-finalist scores (99th centil^. That group was placed into a major 
works English class as a group* On the basis of thpse Scores v-^^'We next considered an 
additional 402 -students in that class as college^-'bound materialL" 

* ■ - - ^ . 

In the eleventh grade the 402 students were retested (less those who had moved) and « 
not one of that group' joined the "top 23*" Furthermore, the top 23 all achieved semi- 
, finalist status agaj^. Lastly, the top five stayed the top five! *A last comment on test 
results quality indmators: 46 of the studf^nts in the senior class had SAT scores over * 
1»000, V* * , ' 

An observer of the district for tqany years also saw the college-^ound (intent er fact) 
student as, "Vcjry well ;served'. That's our upper 50Z at nfost, I*df 3ay*" The estlAates \ 
ranged widelyv about the Vsize of the college-bound group* One fly was^added to the oint- 
ment of success by aa\ ex -high school mathematics teacher* ^ ' a 



\ The (zpparentl^^uqcessful 50% contains ^rrhic^vidf^pries. FirsrS^ we have ph^ 

Student pushed into college that pays tf^ jprice in^persohal artcietyy false expec- 
tations. Second, we k/tow those who g^t good grades and think^they know rttath arid 
science because they have mastered the art of getting good* grades in Rivejr Ad^es* 

- . 'they are i^deXy awakened^ in college. - ' ^ ' * ;\ , *\ ■ * 

One formci? Central^ science t^lqjfcer chai|^enged ttie' "Pyrrhic victory" assertions 
'^Fo^lr evecy. kid that 1^ pushed 'too mucn,^ there are two who are hbt ^chs^llenged. " - , > 

One night each fall, all Texaa coMeges are asked to sei^ a.representative to the 
high school* ^.Each dte that tapes' cpme sets up a room^nd tKe stu(9&h^ and j^ai^ents^^shop 
the academic ^mor^atj^board fdr informatipn. They come to find that ^dertain le^^s^^mhMi^^ 
tione r6([uire more than otl^rs f6i^ admission* Texas A&M, for example^^ ,has a fpur-yeaf 
Eng^sh and a thr^e-year math requirement. Others require tht^^ anci^ ^ wo respectively*. 
Xhe' Un^ve r d i t y o f Upus t on is amon g the 1 owe s t ^ in its r equ i r erne n t s f or t un a t e ly , or uil f or- 
tunaljely, accbrd!f>ng to y<iur ^geographic perspective^.*^ * ^. ♦ ^ - 
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Studmts ar« failing in Central High School ;aff Chey' do Everywhere-. "Let's not de- 
ceive anybody by saying we . give help tp those ,^h6 need it— because we don*t^ We give the 
help to thos6 who cry 'Help!'" a high schdol social studies administrator argued. A long- 

tlM dlacrict employee, who works. with vocational edqcation math students,^ commented: . 

' . . • • ' (J 

; KidB arm in high school to<^ay that would not have been there ten years ago. \ 
* £Ut t/itf Zcairr n^var ma/CjSd ip out to the River Acres Career Center. Even 
if that J^^xbes make it out here and* geta skilj^ed, thdt's not enough. AutQ 
nmaAanicg 'ban 't take kids who dre asocial or unskilled with people. 

" . - . - ■\v''' . --^ ■ 

I bad a brief conversation witn the "minister of corporal punishment" , in one wing of 
Central. He had some firm ideas about why kids fail and succeed and what the ninth grade 
.<maana to nany*kida. The ninth grade^ means the driver's license first of all^ 

'■■ » -^^ 

tHthoUt a car these kids are a nobody. The average group is a:^huge^ smoldering 
pvcblemm No place to excels bored, frustrated, frighitened. Smiling bravely 
■ down the hall to the next class. The scared ones pick too^ low a level. They^ ~- 
dan go to [levels} two or three an their own. ^ [Need teachers' rea6nirisr\dgbion 
to go to either one or four.] Not a^big problem, really. Boredom is cSersive 
to most students regardless of level. fr. V 



The quarter system, eases the pain^iOf failure and *al lows sufflcienc curricular (sched- 
uling) fles^ibillty to provide remediation. ^ 



There is enough time in 
fail but still graduate 
moving from semestef to 




the schedule for teachers to^ grade tough and kids to 
because of our quarter system. A hidden benefit in 
quarter system: 



[one can] flunk and graduate. 



t)ne warm fall afifemob;n 
the "rent-a-cop" for smoking 
which led to a building long 
••they" *tsteps) were. In tlje 
tion steps for the dummies. 



Retention 



I ^^proached a grpup of male students who had Just /led from 
in the packing 1*^. ' They were n«ar two sets of concrete steps iv. 
since removed for-use^of another temporary site. I asked what 
conversation that ensued one lad quipped: ''That's thie grMua- 
They lead ypu right into the world." Ouch!! , .* 



Among my key informants in the high schooL were the counselors.' Ironically, the b^tteri 
th4y do their job, the more suspect thejr were held in the eyes of some. "He wants kids to ' . 
gradate, at any price. » Do anything to get them out of here with^a^dliplomaUn their hah^s." 



V. 



I got too interested ip^ the question of retention . and student mobility in"^this sprawl- 
ing district. As a resuii: I got ropagl Into doing s^e "real work" one afternoon in Central, 
poring through the rec oris for the class of 1977. ?.started with the 750 students who be- 
gan ninth grade at Central in J973. B/ my count there were 588' left *tbr 782). That sur- 
pri^sed'me. It was abM«rlance "with a majbrity of the teachers' beilpfs. 
vaa arpund 50%. ^ ^ " ' 



Most tho^ht it 



To these were added an in-migrad'lcn of 76. in the t^nth grade, 66 in tl^e. .eleventh 4nd 
another 66 it^ the twelfth." The picture is compfeted by departures, dropouts; leapputs," 
whatever: 140 left as tenth "gradets, 36 deft between the end of the junior yarai^^and Decem- 
ber 1976.- '(Three left the week I was in the office.) \^ ^ ' 



''4 



ERIC 




Whll» I Vificed the counselor's oft ice I learned about an effort to help falling stu- 
dMfca griidu4c«* TKc junior year is the most probable year a student, will drop out (not % 
leM« the Houston area due to f.amily relocation) of Central High. Students must be. seven-r 
teen to drop' oirft and seniors are motivated to "see. it through." Just before the summer of 
the pre-senlor yefir the senior counselor called^ forty ''near-sure drop-outs" to suggest night 
sq^ioolj correspondence icoutses, or contracts to. make-up deficiencies which would assure 
clasa^af-1977 graduation: The results: twelve went to sum^ier school, eight are presently . 
on contract, 9nd one went in the setVice and^tobk the CED. That i» batting .500, which 
can earn you the d'*scrlptiQa of being a major league counselor or one who is "overly con- 
cerned yith kids graduatirtg from high school." 

' • v-^ V . , ' •■ ■' r . \ . . ■ • . 

. , jCentral High School Science" 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ < ^ 

Parents who were themselves high school -students in'Mver Aqres woqld hardly recognize 
the jilgh school, science curriculum of today. In fact, the. class of 19^65 would find it un- 
riseognizable, according to several of the old timers'- v As wis . indicated in the juniMor' high 
dlscuasipn, in grades pne through eight science was little, moVe than "dead robins and 
^^gnets" fifteen year^agb. One high school observer described these ch^hges and more; 
ftejcltcd:; / ^ ^ . "^^0. ^' 

^ A major change over the years.' Sixth^rade-^physvaal science is uhat^ uftf ailed gen^ 
eral science in junior high twenty years ago. Our maj'or problem is t?m science ' # 

. gets thfi^ kids over their heads in math so .che teachers have to teach mathematics j \ i, 
tap. They may ot may not know hou to do it. Another advancement is seventh^grade ^ 
life science. It is* as good or better, "^uxn vUr higfh sdhool biology was ten years 

(igo. ' • . ■ ." \ . 

'^e trAd-sixties found chemistry loojicing^pjore and^more like' physics. Our fih^st- ' a 
tina chernistry course is loaded with -mathematics . Some teachers want to^ change 
^ our Second' year chemistry cour^%o' emphasize*' oceanography ^ for example.^ Parents 
« ' say,- "No)^j they [students] need solid chemistry to' get into and do well in college. 

^ Jhie is true also for "l^iology . \ Some of dta* ^t^achers want to provide a/scfnpler^of 
"quick looks" into new caieas for students in ihe form of mini^cdUrses\ .f Teachers -^ 
^^ifont al so^^ o make second-year biology and chemistry more appliidy to soc^l prob" 
terns. Another related problem is truing to convince people that physics is so • 
b€Z8io' that a kid may need jit as^ much as a second course^ in biology or chemistry. 
Act a result^ physics J^sifiever been heavily enrolled, here. ""Another reason j of 
eoufse^ is thatit is tough. . Physics got "far ,out" beqffuse af^'d moverr^t^in Texad 
, to put -mechcmfics in physical,: science. Recently we have^S^et uv a bit in the physical ' • 
"^s^pience and physics coUrses, Earlier everyone was going ^ii^e mdok^. That's 
, passed. / . ■ [-^ -z*,^^ ^ 

. ' ■ ' ' * ^' • ' . • ^ 

It wpuld'be fair ^o say that the "good ol5 days" in scienc4^ii|^i^uction in RivTr 
Acres.never existed. The quality of instructibn.^the abilit^S:^ the teachers and the stM- / 
dents has been increasing steadily . Not many students wefht/ to^KD|^||ke a. decade ago; and 
those that d4.d rarely achieved much in science. The present s^at^^^lence cur*riculum^^ 
not wlthoat its critics. '"^ • . . 

. . ' ■ : ?f .; - *■ •■ ' . i 

Us TB'quire things in Texas that we don *t realty need" '{said an -g^^ ' 
It iA cr<xzy to require two years of science when. you, don't fieiii4ito. You are ; ^ 
talking about a difficUii' thing [two years of. science^ ' >/■ '* * " * ' * ^ • 

. The "^tate/Biequires thkt 60% of a sciend^e course be"^ laboratot'y int nature, or.>approxi4 
.mately three Gh^the five periods each week. The teachers say this cannpt be met.* Labo^a^ 
tory experiences are hampered by equipmentf^ailure, in a fw cases by sections Mitft-^d^ ( 
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nany studrats, «nd by the*^ realities of the time It takes to set I^bs xip and break them 
down* "Successful axperlroents occur only when they are set xxp so students have no choice 
but ^ learn rather than just '£ool around.'* (Laboratory work necessl-tates students' be-* 
lag worm onj their own than does lecture, as a subsequent section will reveikl.) 

i ' . - 

. Somiwpere between the apocryphal "good old days" and njjw, a personal touch with the 

•Cudmc was lost, say some. One old science teacher l^pught^ plant flor each student to 
trimf; pruMt water, mix the 'soll; and even wrote a manual to accorol^aH^ the work. He spoke 
nostalgically about the relationships that, grew out o£ some of thbse nudeht-plant^hlld 
Miatlonshlps. One lad who began by seeing plants as "unmanly o&jtec.ts ended with a 
different attitude: "That b<Jy would have planted his pencil If he thought It would grow." 
m recalled being able to know which students had which plants. Now he can't tell you' the 
sclents' namms^ He Is; nearly alone In his f eellngs~which In no way affects their polgn- 

• ancy.. , 



^ During the early and mld-slafc ties parents were quitf involved In the science curriculum, 

> principally through the science Fairs. Since theMendKe of the fairs around 1970, parents 

; • want to know only if the science^currlculum/'ls keeping dferwlth the current trends." Oh a 

* , rata and recent occasion a^fac*et of the science currlculm^, sexual reproduction, for example, 

' ^ has brought a parent to the di^trlpt offices for administrative intervention. 

•■■ . . ^ ^ . • ■ ■ ■•..v^-.^' ^- i /■ : : / . . 

Until four or five years ago imlgfatlng !k>i>ther£ st typ^lcaliy "aheadV of 

.. tha Rlvar Acres students in physlcal*:scienc« achlevjement aj tl« high school level.. This no- 
\ longer appears tb oe the case. Indeed^-the t bee^reversed.- ^ 

; In th^ past two years new Qours'^s have been added jto scl^ence curr^Lculum: marine ' 
science, envitqiimefltal sconce, a second course in chemistr^^nd physics. Curriculum 
axparimentation in sclenc^^^oes not characterize River Acres, but it has occurred. The . 
' atory of the'sciehce shack i^r^ehped/'ln the elementary section is Qtne example. Not all 

Wperiinents have such positive results', , chough. "Five years ^^go the district sent a group ^mV*' 
. " of stude)Wta,directly to high School biology from junior high school (bypassing physical - ^1!^^ 
, y scienceX.'^bnly'the best students vfere felecteJ. Tyo people Independently described t|^s r.-t^^^^: 

a failure. Apparently the stu.dfents had . problems In chemli^try and physifcs with which 
teachers were unable to cope. In addition, there are problem^ with the present system--; , - 
hut that cornea later. " ■ ' . - • • - 5^^^ 



but that comes later. . . « 



)^.t 



Z*- Mogt^ science teachers think that their science students who go orf^.to Texas universities 
. do wall in their co;.lege courses in scierfce^. ^-^.-In chemistry, f or^ examplfi'^tj^chers expect 
their students to skip the first semester course in college chemistry^^jTchey get a B or 
batter at Central in Chemistry "11) The teacher, who offers Chemistr^y^II also offers 
Physics II on an indeperideiyt stydy^basls 6n her own' time, says ^ (hat: 
■ ' ■ t^-^ '■ <■ '■ - » ' 

J ^ mehmn in^cofUsgii txmm:bc^k'^*^e^^^ — txnd say, "I am glad I had your 
course, ^lit'm^ so they knei) everything even be- 

' fore they i^re i^v€^tau§^t t£ pn;^ th^ir coil3^ aoursde - 

(So mueh for the intent^^tp ^iof fdlency,».th^rs'e fi^ college.). 

.. . ■ . ,. • k . ^ • ■ • • , • .• • ^1 



Reports are mixed about the relative-quality Image of River Acres High 
with, thai of neighbop,ng districjcs. Here are two teachers new to the disarict with quite 
^ ' ^ differing views^ , .- . . i • 

^ I've been in aevJttl^istriats and I dan'^' knaJ of qny other one I^d work for. ^ 

* , We- have mode le, traneparenaie^j overhead \j>T^j eat<^/.^ I' 

^ . fOur dietridt i$ far bekiif/i ^c^her adjoining, distriota. ' < 





A' 



Slallar juogmcncs were<) fouiyl among other faculty/ but the bhsls for the Judgments were 
C clear CO M.' Changes recommended by teachers later in this sectj^on may yield clues. 

Several of the teachers have master's degrees 1ft science and the i^evailing belief is 
that Che incoming teachers are increasingly stronger in thei;r. science cohtent background. 

■ - - -■ •-. ■ . • . ' ■ > • • 

The.Curricttlum. 



AlClumgh Che Texas state regulations neixher prescribe not recommend a sequence for 
high school science instruction, they do prescribe two years of science. River Acres' 
sequence is ninth-grade physia|||I science and tenth-'grade biology^'. The only prerequisites 



in Che curriculum are Chemistry I before Chemistry II .and Biology I before Biolpgy II. 



The scaCe requires labuatories to comprise 60)(^ of 1:he secondly courses. ;. 

ChenlsCry II and Biology ILTare conducted seven periods per week wlth^two of them offered 
one evening. Th^ state reoLirements have beec "under revision 'Cprbpa^deutic to develop'ing 
a licace science "framework of mini-courses" for several years. One science specialist 
advised me "not to hold my breath waiting for its birth." More^^er, ^nci^ born, "It will* 
he idi^nistratively next to impossible to implement «" (He sits on the stsfte science 
coB^nittee.) * ^ _ 



Instructional "Materials ' . . * ; ^ 

The t^tl>ooks are central to each course with tHe esCception of the odd course where 
'*a 4^bod' one cannot be found." In marine biology the teacher uses stacks of magazines 
^^ (Texay. Wildlife / National Geographic ) as her content source. My biases showed when I com- 
pilflkfAthd her on doing a clever instructional job with them. She replied, "I wish I had 
a textbook. ^I^wouW love t^; have a textbook. Do you know of a good one?" 



le teacher i^ ^hysical"^sqi.enpe whQ taught level 2s and 3s checked on the reading level 
of the CextV ' • 



Some pcLseages ore at the s^mnth grade/ which is d blesaing; and some are at the^ 
tenth, elev^th\md €bethh grades^, which ia dam folly. Moat of them ai^^ ap 
there. The probTSrft' <0i ^t ia Cd>out average on the liet^" ' ^ 

The list "to which she ref|rs i^^^ T^as E'dihsational Agency's state textbook adoption list 
of five CexCSy from which d is ^^j|gLcan select 

' Two other physical scienc;e^OTchers declared they could use more than one ^||ixC in their 
InstrucClon (even if^ it were "out-of-adoption text'O • In' general, they find thar they 
need mo're Chihi^ for the stud^ts to do than 'they currently have in the one textbook. 



' The sound , f^ 1ms \*hdch the district owns ^ncl t^oae av^llab.le^ frcy Re^gion IV arlS th( 
Jecc of nach ceacher ridicule. T^iS f roni Vhe cff^miMfcy /physics' teachers: "We cannot-'^ 
Ches. They' are. a^b^g disappointment — so out of dafV. i, » , • ' 
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Th€^good M«s!* present another problem. They are such *'best sellers'^ that ^veryorie <». 
uses them.'^ • ' V ' 

.Kidn hav^ seen that f€Vn I ahowed four times (about the etruoture of the^ atom) . 
I get irritdtedk They\hmld ne^er have seen that film. Half of ^ them sttll 
CQn-t imderetand it. (A Bimitar story was told' about filma in biological science. ] 



1 . - 

^e use of film strips in hi^h school science^ instruction presents quite a^different 
In River Acres. A biology teacher spoke for several others saying:/ "We use film' 
a lot. Particularly with level fout^ students. The kind that don't ^talk^are best." 
I saw e^ teacher using one set of filmstrip^ that had audio cassettes as part of '^th^ system 
/*«<-but ibe chose not to use them. I asked her why. ' "When we use \,the cassettes students - 
"i' of ten reiet as they do with 16mm sound fAlma;. . Free Pay !" As I. v4G|;hed and listened to 
. her use &t the non-sound fllmltrips, I ti\ought; she made her point the group was obviously 

orderly^ attending to het presentation an^ the film, and asked content'^spec if ic questions 
^* about it afterward. y 

Another teacher, this- one in physical science and in her fivst year in the district, 
after teaching seven years elsewhere, also saw the medium sending the students a message. 
"A f ilmstrip means instruction.^ A film means .recreation. An overhead projcfctor means no 
reading and a TV means, 'I must" be at home ^ 

' ■ ' ■ ' . I • 

^ere is a d-'.strict-wide problem ^sociated wjLth the maintenance (always repair— not 
preventative) of instructional hardware. Equipment such as laboratory microscopes, ^i-^^ ' 
tronic devices, audio and visual recording devices, projectors, present a persist en t^jlildff-* 
Estiigates run as high as one quarter of the equipment being unusable. 0> 



I did n^t hear teachers or administrators complain widely about audio-vlsv^l seg^ces . 
Indeed, the. mc sheading use ^f audiovisual materials in lieu of print materj aSefe was huir^ 
oualy censured byv^tt^e superintendent in a staff meeting? "We have teacheri«R^turning 
AV workshops who would rather lamizftte a hog than buy a P.<jj|'k. manual." 




T he Students' . - , ^ 

Student 'interest in high school science is changing. Evexyonejf agrees on that. But 
how. Cor what reasons and to what qualitative tends? sense the pcjftential for a useful' 
study on such issues in River Acres. I ^avegjust scratched tHe surface. As one '^enior 
<glrl put it, **You're the kirt4. of guy who feeds the ju^e fc«>x 'On y9ur way oiit." ^1/ H, 

Upp^rrlevel Central science st;udent&; describe themselves as being different frpq^yhat 
Rlvec Acres has had in the past. (Clothing unusual about that. Dctn't ^11 students tli^nk 
thei^rs is ayijnijiue group? ' And aren't they right?) The interesting thingHs that teachers 
sgree: '"riwy are wilder." "Ih/B gap between**the' top and bottom is widening." "Central's 
avcnrage of today would have bilen our best^eight years ago." ^"They a smart ^0 anc^ smart* 
aleckftr.'- "They are more serious, more able . . ." These are fragments^ from unrelated 
conversations with teachers and administrators abqut Central students. Another one: "Kids 
know about genetic manipulation, problems involyii^g science in society; ecfoiogy, germicidal 
Warfare; far more.'' . * f * ^'P^- ; ' 

" . '' ''^'^j-^'- r:- 

^ '*.t spoke with two mei^bek^s^'of the class of '7/6. They, were exci^llent students 
^^and are now freshmen at Texas universities. They readted ta several conflicting 
1977 "I}<QW Crdp'Sstudents positively. "They're all true!'.' ^If depends on whichV classes, ^ 




lavtUt ioelal groups you*re chinking^about." . They said their Central High Biology II, 
Chemistry and physics courses were I'suptfr." Jiology I was recalled as "a coyrsc with 1 
difficulty and obvious content'.*' • ' , ^ \ ' ' 



low 

J. 



; The only and winning <*andidate for a poor (read that "rotten") course was physical *• 
/ science, where the constant '^as a repeat of elementary school, ideas oo-^^ lower level," 
,(Its teacher is nb/longer on the science faculty, they were Hclighted to point out,,) 
currant level one students in physical science say they are Mmpa^tient to get to chemistry 
and physics without this 'Mickey Mouse;' \^ ' 

Other students saw Biology I as a bunch of- "Unrelated things thdMlaust covered in a 
shorcr period/* They and their teacher independently describe the' cou!se as one in which 
you "run'* from one thing to the next. Another Biology I teacher whom 1 did not observe 
teaching speaks: 

« " ' ! . "'• 

' ■ ■ ' ' ^ ' " . ■ 1} ' 

It is likk hoof and tails getting' them to be interested in biology. But 
finally struck gold today by reading from- a book about haw to raise your IQ: 
* ' how a piologist and an educator view IQ. . > 

Students in courses other than biology complain abour the. rush of a (quarter system 
and .the slowness with which their papers (teats) are graded. Teachers defend themselves: 

. But that is ^because I don't care if John got the ansioer^ "J^zN^wtipn. " Show me^'hoti) 
you got the an^r ''5 Newtqn." So I graa^ set-up^ procediire. Ai^^t<^ happen ^ 
^ more when the kid is in a higher level science or mathematics class. 

^ ■ '% ^ ■ ? ; . . 

A physics teacher <has been ciiangihg her course. ^ 

■ ■ ^ . ^ ■ '■ • 

I have been building up my material from different textbooks for the last four \^ 
years and I have reached my peak, I am not going 'to a dd ^ any more. Classical'" , 
phyeias is what I stress. They can see classical physics; these are things ^ i 
they can see, understand, draw a picture of. Modern physics leaves them out on 
a limb; quantum ana reVitivity can't be , seen, felt, 

'-z . • * ' .'''^ ' , . • ' ■ ; ■ ' * 

"Students and teachers are in considerajble agreement about a sflight margin of interest 
in^science held by boys over girls. (I found no evidence for this , in the elementary schools 
• and an equivocal situation at the^ junior high.^ Chemistry and phjrs'ics . are the outstAQding 
examples where the course intevast, achievement i and long term interest of boys apparently 
exceeds that of girls. SimlllLrly, in biology: ^. 

'\ ♦ • > . ' A' ' ' > ' .. \ ' ■' • t 

. Boys tare intej^sted] j^^iitiwpox^^ thim in leveT^fauz [Biologif IJ and. . ^ . 

finctf^^y by the tKme' th^ getjyjl a secotid^^year piologyHt is' considerable,^ . For 
every, four or fiv^ boyf^^s^u/^Zed in-Hcrfyfgy II there is one girl. 

The girls can be counted on to get slightly ;better grades '^because they turn, in assign- 
. mentir on time,'* or "do neat lab manuals." It*s the boys who '*lead" dn the laboratory, as > 
I .shall report in the next section. ^ . / 



Afoiw'tuming <o the labs, I note the absence of Mexic^n^^American and Bl^ek students 
in the uppR-level secjcions and .advanced courses in 'science. A retired teacher who was 
subbing in junior hi^h science during my ^tay put it in an historical perspective: . 

Before I974*the:y wctj^ all in special ^duca^^: siHce then th^^y fiave been phdsed 
• intq, the regulm* program. They Just^vqn't read and the near works do '*keep doming"^ . 
t in ioience. :But it "isi^'^ly 'a matfeij of scien^ifia Herms.?*.! Cnc4 asked all the 
: kide ho^ many^ had evet.'M^ i^ .a cave'? Do '^qu know' what it^mells lik^? Over S0% 



1^ 



^fnu poch HdB'hcd never^baen underground at 'all. Clever, be loii ground level: 
tkttSc of. itl Mamshile a lot ofnr^ upper [aqoiqil ola$8] kids \ave rook/oolleo" 
tiona, hav§ visited mine shafifs, have had more first-hand experiences khan mo.st 
of .their :teaohers. ' . " } - • * \ 

-A cureioF'^ in sc^jsnce obiserves: 'y^r> " ! " - 




Hexioan'^AmTnGans bei^ inJ,evel\ foiir almost exclusively is rwt a|7P*|Mlt of/ 
prejudii3f0» It is a self^amining proposition. TJiey select themsis^^^s into 
it. 'It: i0- their nature. Gene^^, if you hfou what I mean. Not zvictidi. 

I Mk«d « ChlcAM science Ctticher abolic chis and she agree4- (There are g^ahy who would 



Laboratory^ Work 



' The thittgs X saw and heard "about laboratory work in high school science are presented 
in three themes; facets pf. the lab ftseljC and the groups' size, g^urposcs and instruction, 
*and the behavior of students. " " • " ^ 

Group size tnily seems to make a -difference, in high school science lab work. When 
"there e^e twenty tr twenty-four students in a lawLthings go much more smoothly than when 
there are a few more., (Some nowit(ave thirty-two ^udents', with facilities for only eigh-- 
teen.) It is a matter of cquipmeht^ and space. Th^, laboratori^lj are well-equipped, scads 
of wall space, arid have one microscope for tvo students. Some of the microscopes are new 
(electric) and some arc old (natural light). This scarcity of resource (new ones) causes 
e management problem for the teacher. The microscopes caused* additional crowding, because 
of the need to be near electrical outlets. Care of equipment, especially for things like 
terraria in marine biology, is an increasing problem as the group gets larger. "There is 
no such thing as thirty kids taking care of anything." 

«••■.'■ jt ' . 

Supplies are not a; problem, chemical ^or organic. "We get all the sheep hearts and I 
*orms we need." Work on the eye and brain^are av9ided because it »would deny certain cfiild- 
fen the laboratory experience because of religious convictions, accord itrg to one teacher. 

The Instructional purposes of lab woyk are , an issue. First, there is general dis- 
agrccmpAt among teach|^s and students. Students want to "get in there and do, it." 

- ■ »■ " ■ . . * , 

These kids think they should be able to just .go into a lab and cut up a worm. 
Just out him upJ The steps and the reasons [for dissection] are not important. " » 
^Just go to it. V - .. • 



,1 talked with, kids as they^ came out df an earthworm dissection laboratory.* They 1 dole ed. 

and said they felt "freer" A laboratory than they do in lecture^. This feeling of freedom -S 

in a tight lab sp^icelJ^here were thirxy-orle in there) creates problems for the instructor. 

She, told me she spends "too much time on such jjroblems.*^ Most teachers for one re«on or 

another fall short of the required number of lab hojbisx One scsL^d she: tries to get 20%. 

She docs not think th^ purpose of laboratory work has really- been thought through with 

sufficient care, and adds: ^ • 

• • '* ■ ' * • • ' . • ' .)• * ' - 

v The great number of hour^- required jmeans^ dissecting ec^hworms. What else is 

there •to do? Many lab activities are versonally offensive to mdflp of no ^ \ \* ^ • 

interest to the magority. ^ - - Ik 
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1977 dlnce \their ^ 
la» science (as » 



^ abottt 121;^ level three is ''ayiira^e'^ and has about 70% and level four Is-Jljbaslc*' (below 
. * aiTf rag.e)f ^ ^» about 12t. The advanced, scletlce courses Biology II and Cfewnlstry 11 and * 
' fhy^le^ are iev^ one only. -7 »* , x / * • 

•■■ ■ -Si^A . • ., -■.■.■■v 

The emiorr-clajis counselptv. has VbrkedTvixJ^' f hc:'graduatl class of IS 
<'^'^'^' Cet^tral rflih'§c)\boI tn 1973. fehfe fitfds ^6 "bj^g failure problems" 
. ' yiil ba tli^^ *^ -j^ 

■ ' ■ ■ - . , .'^ ■ . - - . . • 

. * PriBtigB 'is involved in bep^in Major Vorka. When you get into FOM in math • 
it mans too yean^-or the^'tuo^year /'algebra^ in aaienoe it io th&\8ame 

aouras atfid the livels msari slouer pace but same* content. 'if 

• rtere is a debate ibout- whether a level tlirjfee in chemistry should ^±it. It is * 
offered' to "give college-b^pund . students a £hem course on their transcript" and all such 
/ ' students are recoomiended fo tate It^ The teachers of such sectionaj question jrtiether it is 
."^really Chemistry" when the content is minimized, ,£he mathematics is minimal and the cover- 
age ia foreshortetled. A shared teacher view I found wasj^ "the problem with chemii^ry is 
mithwiftica."' 4 ' • "-vr'-.x^ 

' \ ' • ' * ' ■ ' ' \ ■ ■ 

Sttidents and faculty alike ^iyfe high praise to the level one courses.^ Kot all teacii- 
era want to teach level one, a departure from #ie junior-high story. „"I'm glai I doh'^fiave 
a- level one; I am learning- with my students and am not trained in [this aspect of] scirace.*^ 
CA majority of the *:dculty^t> rob ably wish they have more level one or two courses.)* A 
Biology II teacher of level one students surprised nft when she said.'that the^good studenCs . 
vara ndc all- ttot ^interested in bioliogy. 

-They realty put out because they want the^gradea. But they don't take that ^ 
special care, piey are busy socially. School ia oniy ^^cne_ thing ^competing for 
their time. S<;^me kida come to .iSb at^night by taking two hcura awapf from their 
Jobe» Leave work at six, atay two houi's^ and go back to work. School for them * \ • 
has become something to work into* their 'schedule.^ It is not their life w^g}<.. - 
■ /" .* • - . ' , ■ 

Biology. II was offered for the first time in the.l^hool year of 1975-76. Now Central^ 
has several sections of it. Marine science'^and Environmental biology courses* have also 
been added recently'. As we will discover in odM^the science courses are generally re-^ 



'.garded to ^be' "better" by the faculty when Che|^^W'harder . " The principal reason offered 
"for this belief, is' that the better students aflHnchers are in these courses and the 
iBotivation is higher." ; 

... : v:^>v '-::.4 . ■ ^ ' ■ i . ■ ■ ■ / ^ ' ^ ^ 

One plac e "where ft motivation is not high is level four. Teachers of . level-, four and . 
tltiBir charges told ma in ttq uncertain terms that biology was of great .interest to the 
atudeats. I'fhe levels three studen^^iil often tolerate 'detai^Pnore sfo we t^ach more de- 
4 tails to them^" (^a s^me textyi^ curriculum are ptte^ted to the level ti^ee ^and- foiir 

sections in* sciencM^ I , did . iifterview one biology tcdcrrer who^ claimed * that, she was doing / 
^a good; job with level four students?. I did rto^t follow th^t lead* and probably .'should have. 
One level four class I did see, and who^e instriictfc I did' talk with, "tjild it like I saw ^ 

. It-" • • ' - . ■• ■ .' • . • . ' ■ ■ ■.-.>•• 

jjaat are there because^ of discipline problems. AftdLy most are there^because of . 
^^—■^^^^cSiing problems. Feif are* there because of cbrtceptual difficulties in science. ■ ■ 

. I haoe students who can answer the questioTys about the periodic chax*t. They know 
, " it. ^But^ can't ask every one ,of them individually. I thijik the^ ought to be a ' . 
reeding ^lasS'ihreyery junior arid senior high that you don't have to'be in special 
• educatiori to 'get ii\. t have students'' from Jndia, Mexico, Viet Nam, who /i^edihelp 
in reading. They can't get it from me. ' Without exaggeration they could be. in ^' ' . . 

levsl one ^inatead of th0 level four that they are in if they^bould get ^help. with '\ 
their lan^^dfge problems.^ . ^ , " I . 
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' ^ . ■ • . . • . ^ ' »' • • 

ihm Mid •h«..«xp€ccc^ helg to come Jrom the district on the pToblcos ihe is experiencing 
bec«oM;^iljyitty fiave their om * 

. ^erdless of -the level. tli**shared goal q^ff the students in^fscience isw"to get a good 

^ J'l ll. , : .V'^SlT^ (whlch^have 95Z of the students) do npjf say ,, 

.1. thftf^re^'in phyfic^l science or blolQgy ^^ X^arn something substantive about the field. < 
^ The reasons for getting ^good gtades were^ several~buc grades are the thing. Level one stu- 

, dcnrcs did talk'aboat science, about their i9ter.dst^ln it-«anci, ^boutv getting good grades. . 
/ The competition for getting^ good grades appears to -be considerable in the upper levels-. ' • 

-.■ - .- f. ■ y. • : ' . v V ■• ' ' - ■ . • 

■ ■ ^ ^ ., .--^ - ■ ■ ■ • . • 

Conpared CO the*Juaior. hij^ s^Yxools there is li'ttle discussion. abou^lHlsassignthent to 
levels in science. :^ I found References' to misMsignmentt but always in ffi^9°c^^, of a jaore" 
• »^ pressing problem; i . ^gR- 

• Hisaaai^gfvpent *i8 detrimental in J^ff HeaohingC^ With the size ,(^f oldasea mixing^ 
the leiiela^'would be diaaairoUa. Teachera^'Ca^ hwnan: we reapcrtd .to atudenta', 
who listen to ua and ignore' the lazy and disruptive onea, wen A f that 'a wn- • 
^ ^ f{tir to^them. ^ - ' ^ . / . ' 



I 



- The overriding characteristic of -giyjuping students for science instruction in the ' 
^alnth and. tenth grades is its necessitj^* ' f ' ' ^ 

I can^.t imagine havirig all teveld of kidaJ'together. You ^oouldn^t dp cpiything ' ^ 
. exoept^i^re the top two groupa and go over the heads of the lower two groi^pa 
vAiile^ you taught, for the mean. (Level three teacher) ' > • ' ."^ . 

. . -' - . . ^ . ' ' ^ 3 • 

Whiet's The Big Idea? . * ' - ' ' - . , .'^ 

. . ' • . ^ ■ ■ — ^ ■■ V • . ■ ■ v.- • ■ . ' 

. ^ . ^' ■ .> ■ •. 

From time to tli^e in this sfory I Judge it^use^M Affile t the reader know what I think. \ 

This is one of those times, ^^fter watching a very , few hours, listening fot 'three days; and 

reading for sevejral weeks,! was surprised to discover^ what^ithe faculty thcughtr phe b^g ideas 

of science were and* wtiat they were about as science teacKersr. V ^ ^ 

I saw them teach and heard them talking with students^ about 'sc'ienc^ as principal, 
ideas wlcK the fact^ that support those bi<g idead: concepts suoh 48 'momentum^ energy 
traiisformation," cellular^^dif ferentiatiolT, tii^o^om'ies ; 4aws of consetv at ion, probability 
/and. genetic coding. ^ ^ ^ ^ , , . * . V- 

^|||^- ^ ' But when I directly *asked' what the big id^as wert,. they used unexpected (for me) Wor48* 

I "expected thein to stress science content heavily«ii|f Here is* a sample of several 'teachers*' 
and admlnis^ators ' answers: • - « 

7 ^^-^^ ; ■ ' . .* 

\j That'e eaat/s underatanding of ae'pf 'ond.the realtVmiBip^ of how thinga relate 
to him. ■ N ^ r * ■ 

■ ■ " • • ' • ' ■ ■ i'^ ■ *' 
\- They have to appreciate^ tea^olo^, not Juat underai^qrv^ it and 'aee^^how to • 

it and. &uiZ4 on it. • . - - ' ' • J* 

" To tfo mZZ in college acienae. It [a aa aimple.aa th^t: > , ' ^ ^^ --^.^ 

.To adtfesn^e tfta culture and l^eritage, throfigh the uak.af experiiae. • c , . . — 

■ • • ■ ' '-7*^ • . ■ ■ . ; -z^'".' - / ^ ••• ..- . ' 

* ^ I<ride»tan4,thtf iaauea r^lated§stib the .locat nUcledr energy plant, ' > . 

tj^ land and a p^0utidn^ecglogy nebate . \ ^ ' • ^ , 
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earth' acaiie into 




. rftey 'don 't see 

•• . v^*»rf * < • ' ■• hinted at by kidB 



. -'^ . :Anpthfer te^achcr of ^fcoet-lev^l Biology I corroborates, the picture Rrovided by the physical 
^p:/-- ^f fence^-teagfacrs^ v - ' ^ ■ . • ..'^■i- ■ 

'4 v . JW '^••^ifidii ^ wore intexated in biological saiende not because of the^ *'hurtan^ / 

/ • • ^ • ^ttf^^^' ^potAtfs'is''--6ut because it ia easier. More kida can retate^ - . . 

' ^. kJI* qui4?klt^to'^lf^ic^ ^ Only 'a-fS^ corf 'ta the physical science. ' 

/ \ . V Vj^taljtad^^ w^re^i^ chemistry ;lev^l two because^ their parents^ said t)\ey . ' 

' V' l^P y ^^f'^^k- .i:STh^ rfecalled,_th1el^a^^ biglogy. "Wc soent . 

'^'^^^P^ ""^ ' ^"P'^^**^*^^^ heart,, a^d we? spenje^about two weeks on electritlty.". < The • 
/: » • -^i,. •J|aoi@^:g^^^^ bi^t: also stressed .Apw bored^she Was In physical science regardless- af 

: ..'/'^'^>^, tne .content of thy tjoit . . - . - . 

- i^^i BiolSjy. .The biology teaX:hers>sge the .student, interest' in their required course *c~Wt 
= • • J.^M^^^^^^r^^'^^y think ;.tKe;lr. content is nflTe direttlfy useful ^in life for the young Add- 
f :Xai^^ to find, links betveert the contend .an4 

^ ' . '.thek.rliyes;©/ students. Oft^ veteran tJ^acher ^rees with the reefid -to change. • 

' ^ . '♦^V^'' I >Ktirte(f te^zcht:?^ biology I jus^d to ' teach them'* ifi;' part's ^f'the^ ear. 



-v , ^'fv il^w i 'fltw^atgerscTnal health," disea^eq^ of tlie ear, trdumtst'xnduced' by ^stereaJy^ ' 

AP**^® difference ^of being a. year bld^r ii* not to be tafceifllgiitly . Mcveragt teacher^ .inv ' 
Oie science (Siar^^^^^ tjhac ninth ^graders were the problem^nbt the sci^Vice course'*^ 

■Ithat wA MottScJ^ere.: ' ■ ^ v^>" ' ' - ] ^ - "-V. v ' . 

X^^Anbthc|^thi*p^ biology has gdl^g for lt/iis its breadth. 'Bectfuse^t i'sfa «urVey > 

vcotirsc,^arou';;c^. alw^ that ydil and^tids like and give it a pusife" One • \ 

r H -rather i^ld^ . ^ V '<^? . * 

^ N; ")??'"^^ f^"^ irr tfie- firfft ptjcei '^ery problem, ^ any of ybur syndrom^ s,^ mental 

. .'^^v-;. ••v..; . • - ^- ^V . ^' 

f ; (fat the/other .hapd-^w^-tah^f^^ breadth d€ the course Us belli g i^sV^fidrttt^^^^ ' ^ -.^ 

f . that 's a;feit .£t {:&.; ^^if^re^^'^. ^ '1*- ' • . -7 




'A final quote froqimteafcch^^ 3tat*ted xo t;eJkl us'^about the increal^M^uali^^V of^hcr. 
stttdents atici. enldl»i laying' jwm^ el$c: * s,'-; • • ^'-^ ' - ^ 

V Tfcsf Jc<cw Wt^^gepting b^ter -andbeiiier in Bioldgyl, s>Th&y ^hiou^h!^-^ do^ my ' 
... " t«iii. ^^^^^ Ipiow v}iei^ Ijm ^ov^ j^omeSbf* them haoe hg^ me before. ffiey * \ 




■top 1iclehc« <<•°tu4ehcs,^£^'e >:ounselo^ ;&he bocconi scudenc^^ whtf *w£ll ,tiever tdke ic aaid' Che 
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?^ It Is classical In contenc and approach. The modern physios curricula did not catch 
OA Ih Rivar Acras* This taacher has been building up her oiacerials fqr instruccion for 
tha past four year a « Sha has "raided several textbooks'* in'^tha process and is now satis* 
f lad with vhat aha haa on hand* ' . 



CtcmHoat physiaa^ia what^ I atroaa. They can aee alaaaiaal phyaiaa. Thea^ 
ar€ dsmonatrationa they can aee, imderatand, drau a picture of. Modem pnyaiaa 
teaoea the atudefst out on a cmoeptual limb. Quantum and relativity cannot ^e 
aeen. And perhaps what ia fftoat important for the introduction of studenta to 



. ''I haar^ har taagh^a cMss for an hour while I worked in an Mdjoihing room. Sh^ is 
an affaodva quauatJn ppser^ Works hard to. get students to *'think out loud" about physicml 
ralation|aM/ps, arout cauaa'tion, about explanatory mechanisms. * I also watched her work^ 
after scHmI om night vith a "last .semester flunl}". who Is auditing her course this quarter. 
Sberatic inquiry vas obvious as sHe worked with the youngster. I asked hereabout giving 
Newton's lawst dafinitionsy 'etc. without an experimental basis in the • labors tdry for kids 
to discover intuitioas. The teacher skid she knew about all that point of view but had 
rajected it* . 

Our whole acience department ia /eii up wi^ "it [PSSC] . InV^atigatian proceaa 
waetea ao much time.- We ^9[d up tel^^ng^ them\hat they are 'looking for anyway; 
itheyi cannot **piull it out.'/' So I am. pitting my own causae togethe^? and have 
. developed my own materiala. 

Bar enrollments ite up as they are in Chemistry, r asked the chairperson if the courses 
were getting «asier and the students were sensing that? . ^ 

It, ia not a ''watering down" aituatian at all* If anything^ the chemiatry and 
phyaica are getting harder. The increase ^in numbera of atudenta electing 
ofiemie^ry and phyaics ia proportionate to the increase in enrollmenta* ■ , 

Vhat Is Wppan'ing is the in*migration of students are principally from homes which are 
vary much prd-?chemistry. ("It is bring^lng you a beitter living.")" One student said: 

My father [chemical engineer] aaya tha^^he United States ia going to have 
to realize that we^ijouldn't have enough energy to even have a shortage if it 
wereh^t far the chemical industry.' Not only that, phyaica, ia^going to get - 
America out of the energy crunch.- ^ . 

Ftequent» sporadic samples of students* attitudes toward chemistry and physics .cc tihe |halj.i 
lunchrooms, etc.* found them generally positive and fllle<l with the optitnism of rfcc student 
quoted above. 



The sttit\ides are positive , and the worth of the course is not in contencdon: but ac* 
laaat one instructlasal problem in chemistry (and. perhaps in physics) is apparent to three 
teachers. They spoke of the "mathematics trap" in Ch^istry II as the principal undoing of' 
{.students. Stiidents J can "handle the sciience bus the math is anacher thing^^." 



Chem I the aamm^ - mathematica and reading ia their bugabpo. Everyday math 
reaeoning, the eimpleat functiona^ey can't do. I^atm't explain it. There 
not enough at tm n t idn paid to application. 



aan*t tell what to do wjth anything th^y know. They 



They can hendle a polynomial but 



1^ 



to be told when td use it. > What ydo 
wait to go back to plain math^ jThe 



I do tQ aolve thia, 
new math doesn't te^ 




their math. They uant 
e. X? I can hardU 
h them how to do it. 
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ars ttCrohg opinions 



this faculty abo'uc how te'achers are trained 

gets a ddgvte in biology should mve a course in genetics* Kidw 

r ^Ivj this kid over* here Ttas r big head. A ^Ipngoloid. And we kmm 

OhagM explain to tkem cam you need ^VO htau that^there 'a a broken chromosome' 
^ t meeb^^ first to wnderstani i,t. T k^ ^s u)hat science is* 



to 




more deformity that is now a^^-i^-'.ng up? Explain brain 
SSMctuBT of over fiw yur&'in^he di8C||^rt made this telling observation 

'tmmeoiHpts but poorlu prepared ^ ^hmrrCstry.^ Could , run a diass, mctxM^ 
diee^lpiine, LaekaaL JaiOL^tsdge in chJ^fSi^j- I promised myself shot- 1 uas 
' _ to take another edueaCian aourmi This linterviewj is my one oppor^ 
"^mmitff to^ eeream; Miey arc tsm mosrz ^^'^^flfp'' courses in. the u^le 'world as far 
[ont^ th£mf of tsaZtt^ j fPr not much,^ was student teaching. 



staff 



emf l oan ^l. 



thlajpie 
UgbeKM 




broacily connU^ ^mi Texas insritutions of higher oncation 
^«r, sralnxhg. and rhe' |^xnted to an unaddressed aspect or her 



^exned'^mlm. ^koBt^ytc zeassf , % teoch it^^r how to ordaft 

as I mtWtSth^ naw-^h acud^tks. really 'team scientse. Thdt is 
*^0k,Mffe!rertt J^^. ham stuients l^^rrk^math^ tttotor skills, other thirty. 




^vels -of ''Synthesis, cppHcation ? 



zmining ^ . neec 
'ta*[r^ colleagues. 



zc ^er 



mis? hcperienee has not rmvenled 




' . ^Ctim ii M very 
tte choice,, fe^v,— ■ ^ * take 
i—sesKHifi^e -{brsi i^ 
acore eitw:«.*';|On»^ tM^her 

liner as 3h^' 1^ 
day 1 cry ro aqu( 



Ituaria' to say that-the science f^^* -ty at Centra-, 
ttj^ 91 education courses they^l^Kv^ ta^cn; and 
Ctie^iutu^e* The r^re teacha^ aei).CiftMd any7 

: anc n^liing congratuJatotrv is t» my notes 
a jritft.^jmTy with, level thre« ?tud«^;^s^cnrew 
— day tnat s^ptce «§#»» about "the box" teac3w«i»_aj3k in. 
la a few minutes co 3611% teaching." * ^ 






jfii^iem^ iays the ewollmenta ^^e gone up y the coi 

«51effi f|tri the parents* | These lE^e al^ been amply- do^ 
^':^|wcial dlnenelon: 

% gonaml J science has jone down over the past decade. We have chewed, tne 



are cougher 
lier. 



^HTX^fAlum to try' tc^adj^st to this decline. In the 1960s I^cturea, did 
^ meerythfll^^ ^^mmg" ^.iLrr^rrding to comtemporary pedagogy] and rm^ students Iot^ 
Stgn interest, n.^^ achiexiement. Now I dm doing everything I know tp 
ilpture ^thati intere^^. Changing^ teaching, groi^p discussions, student j 
.nativities, filme^ki,i:p . But it's gone, all gone. 

A vecMnal review" of z:^^ ri-scory of River Acres' scienc^ curriculum adds « comic ^ouch: 

^t^hers, like mcet^ Americans, foltdSr-^ads and change their minds, tin tjf g ^ 
mixtiesj weShad uibfs j-^th tables, sinks. We took them out, filled up the z:^^xtghs 
mith aoncreie. Two jfosrs later we brought the tables bach, dug out the, comsmte, 
up the -lobe a^nin. 
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IpM it <te ^kt/icm stet h«*;ra( discussed among ceacheizs, crying to help on% anoclier 

md9 mm 90 wOdm Ime^liMing hamsBoom, Malm teaahers cotmand mord authority 
film 4ds MMR B'bt cr' ^mm. time, I :aoutd nmvmr survive without the support of 
Urn Ml^iy* Mhgamd mts^ sheets, tests, guides,' materials. Level ^our means 
nm if S T'TT 'ir* So mmm^ anxious to erupt, disrupts' This bothers me that we ' 
gm^t Hmnrnm^ Smmj^ tmeeher has ^Id that it is impossibly to discuss 
* t M^iPi Hgtfc mkis l ejf^L I feel gvdlty keeping them busy, beoausi I don 't ccn^ 
mV^mf^ ^imit gmedj^^^^ piAre emmtd be a half (md Half . 

OoiMM Msdwr (xo the boilxilng} said sae would' have quit if it were not for cl^ supwrt 
of Hir ffSAJMpMi during tKc first few weks of her ceachiag. She also shared v^h ine her 
vlv #J mm esCabUshed ceact«K that wen beyond perspective aad skil}.: 

Jke diffmrmme 'b^^mmn the established teacher arid me is not expertise, 

or skill. It the enromme backlog of materials, lessons that work. 



fLtmm that thmg can rel^ ^^^^tom timsugh 'the day or i^mk^ 

wmmkiii said he was zanned by tss **ger ready" time involved in setting labs. 
SkasitamifiC ]A specs vlcn ocsmt teachers laaiceE serting up labs difficult to Impoasible 
tmr isMttln 1st ivl tics- Sc it all has to be daae vlthin one p«rlod. There are ^ther 
iMrrJMi* tooi: '*Sp«nd a ^or .of time ^t tins Xmos together* taking roll, handing out papers, 
x: ^s fffCy* frMMrstlng. sruasnts donf^t wor^? zz ccane in and gee ready." 




Ittiore turning to the satrcer of how :^am ^cljence curriculum coneecs up to the junior 
^^il and eLementary 9r-^«Bice currlctUiii 1^ the minds of stuomnts and faculty, I'll 
m taosevobk in 5C^«nce^ ceacht^ Tt is obvious that rae Isborarory component 
ceac)liia% does ncyc ^snd itself -ayiti.-^ to homework. In dmrrrm^ High scnmeral 
^ts ri^p»rted to have mo formal lau^gziBii) homework at all. Jam, physical science 
tsecHrr parspHrasss the sitiac ^ on: ^ V " 

J Smn^t gitfe it. My- ^rr^ Tnes dan' -waea it. Many hme^jobm and don't hope 

ttsis. Othern -Jon't dc t:. A few aau^ profit. Which few\Cs :=» question. 

By the ivm I figure z/zat jut the quam^ -Is gone, % 

.# - 

Croni 4a i|SMis gflwinlsation 

■ ' ' ' s 

Tkm bsflnnlns alnth-^padje student strolls Irrm what (for sc^eaR and mathematics) 
tes beea csklsd ;'*tbe cruncrl. ' 'Death Valley," a^d zh^ "Second World ^r in two weeks. 
^fmUmlf wt^ifmifim ssd^Algehiz Z.^^re the villains and/ the p^a,^ has several science faculty 
wlsvtr» 

hers teedax at rT» vncomin^ student. We aim at the end product, 
'or many o/f r^tsw. ^ 




emit elemmmtarh' tel^hmrs to do st^rrL^tn^ expert \n :zLl disciplines* 
OMT smi^ in oath aad science.' f |^ j ^ 

V / , 

vm V famal zeacking of science ^before the sixth grade in River Acres 
^ IMMMi. m^ reaLly, they could start ^ teaaming science in thc third grade,. ^ ^ 

on wko you stai^ ^^^^ what or* when. Science teaching should 

I, ixtere&ted teacher9~not in the^ first grade, or with physical 
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Big inning $ci0nae formal teaohiug is probably nov efftoient before the eigh^' 
'^grMe. I dim the science they [nintft^^raders] know in^ three weeks. ^ 

./ItfiB a a^ or the ability to handle 4ata and to th^nk logically 

■ igittmt handle the whole process iritelleg^i^lly or emotionally , 

b^fcMtth0 j Most of them can't. ' ^ 

j^bi^m is ths}/ have gone over stuff. And over it. And^over it.- And never 
fjaillu knoiJ anift^^ it. Sup by the time they come to me mi^logy I] they 

'Ve^alif'e^y had the cell!" . ' . ^ 

foriwr Junior hil^fi^jfcience teacher., now teaching at. Central talked *about how ahe did 
Ml th«re- «two yearsj^go: S : . ^ ' 

/' f If ^ ^ - V ■ - ■ ' 

Jw^r high goes too much tn.(fet«tV (She was curriculum chairman,] We were 
^ fin wpposed'to^en^hasize thipgs that the high school lizught. But the general' 

'1 ' gM4nee l^ght .in junior high is exactly t^e'samd' aa we , teach in physical '.sqience. 

' . \ at the emior high ninth grade (physics) part of it. Thi^y should be doing the 
\j^mp€iTation; foT it. It is too Jwrd' for theh in^ the eighth grade. // 

^ ''^ . ■ ^ ■ 

■ ■ r SciidenCs woo . are doing well in the ninth-grade physical science or tenth-gtade biology 

ascriba their success in. part to their junior high school teachers or to . one cl^ementary. 
\ teaclier who "made it fun*' or "showed me how something worked for the first time,-" I was 
oiulble'^to git a student to recall/precise concepts or discern a particular method of teach- 
ing! Science th^t coul<i {>e -associated with a success story. The failing students were near- 
ly iixutnimous Itt their pcrcjeption about how "^^we are never going £^use any of this stuff'* ;^ 
and hov 'H^ kncn/ most of it but can't do well-on the tests"; or "I never have lilted science 
tir how "I could learn it if I wanted to but there isnt' t any .reason to, except to get a."^ good 
gtede 9 mybe.f^. Not unexpectedly the. courses and teache.rs were ^een to be dull, or not to^ 
nake Menae, oiTnot^to be worth the effort. ^ ^ ' 

■ ■ ' / . r- . ^ 

While the successful student does not speak of ^he utf.lity of the science courses in 




|#Wr^4A4» bw, wwfc^^wk w«|.^— - — ^ — — — . — — — 

do hot point' to an adverse experience that "turned them off.* 



Help Wanted ^nd'^Adyfte 



General High science teachers sent some strong messageis to anyone who has a mind to 
reil^them.' Those who attended NSF Instituted regard them, to Che person, as the single 
iifiM^lmporttot influence on their professional development. Those younger teachers who r 
'^i^'>beard about them wouLd like their chance.- A retired junior high school coordinator 
vho introduced a course in oceanography as a direct, result' of his attendance at an NSF 
InstltHte saw seve^ of his students (all tby^) go on to cblleges to study ocean6graphy . 
(Twd received defgrees In^rine scierice with a specialization in oceanography.) 



The only untoward comment I heard throughout the) lltaijy. of prai^ejj^ectetl toward NSF 
Institutes took this fojm: ^ \ * * • 

Freauentty regular junior hi^h school teaShers demonetrated experiments to us 
' and the kids {always introduced to us as" a ''regular .eighth frad^ graOp of kidsV. 

oame up m.th the neai^ conclusions. I believe I was lied to at those Institutes. . 
■ The techrdau^Tmever did work out riyhi back home. Wisconsin, and Kentucky teachers 

said the sSne thing to me. It isn't the scSne ba^k home. The deck was stacj^ed some^ 
^H^re. fe^nex\ looked lih^ they were doing things with the kids that they -weren't 




A ydpng teacher needs help in the marine biology coucae she Is t^»«chlnff 



,i\ae 

I Would loV€ to have training dinatly in nKon^^tejJbiolcgy . Mtl^f^^^"^ 
a of Buperfioial couraea beccmae of^^tat^^'ciTtificatial^^^ them will^ 

Jwlp : I^d really Ipva to go to an (iSF Inatitute. A mc^in ..^/fti :mtion in 
Hauatok off^ra a courae in the pfiyaiQg of pceamgraphy one onm JKm^ in marinS 
bialoiiy. So other inetitutiona have mote than tuo aouraea^ 0Ven ^njmgh we are, 
at the Gulf. ^ 

-T"-"' - — • 



Biology tfa^^ts had a couple suggestions regarding me coi 



Mr^XoM to teaah ao much stdj^eat matter and don-z have etrvjofh ttme ^ach atuff 
they eon really um^ I'd like to eliminate botany cOj^ err-'i-^inzm esolxu. De^ 
emphaaize taxonomima and emphaaize pcpulatim \genetica. exam ^he denart^ 

ment won't tet me. *We alao have acsountability zc^he sSkOtc 



Thore was individual toncem that the soohomore" course was not 
for our most able students." (Recall the Rlvel: Acres gradAte 
as being^rather easy.) 




xtt clently demanding 

riprz^sns of the cou|rse 



A physics teacher vas not making a recommendatiott when 3l|tf4B||^rtiy«c the problem that 
follows. / I infer she was calling for hel{i. It concerns ti:e #- ^Pof hov mathematics 
and 4 science are (not) connected ia the minds of her . studecrs . ^ otm as the end of 
the iBCience pic tut"* in River Acres add as a lead into teacnlnx ami .les^.nlng mathenatics 
in Central Hi^h School. ^ ' ^ 

''Mathematica they do in that building md acience, th^-u dc building and ^ 

ne'er the tixzin ahall meet.i They juat don't take, the una^. ^t(trmi\^^5 they get in ^ 
mcEth and tranafer them to phyaica. I know they are oBtSi^^ our- there. I 
have gone wei^ and talked cmd aeen what they are jgettin^ ^^y- S^g^ttin^ it.. 
I taught the otudento linear motion. We went ^thrpkgh zhn ^lo^.^ ^^^H^ory of lif^ar 
motion. We did linear motion on the hor^^z^tal.^ pe di^ f^NmA ps^lemaJ^ We 
did, T did problema of all kinda untii tketf' were dcmin: -^^^ ^> tkt^^ eara an^ they 
could work them fine. (For two.jweelC^ to three* weeka.] apent a week work 

ing on vaqtorn, Juat vrfctora, nothing el^. Early Aft z 
on right trianglea^^ And, f worked with' ixectQva atrtctli, 



method. Well, they got the linear motion "^qtts±^on,^ they 
OPt to ptojjectileH and they uerit *'AAAGaH"! ^idn^zi 
comething foreign to them,^ All it waa wa'a puttin!^ ^poge 
with the' vectpYa^ I would say 75% apaotutely could no^ 
Thiy knew ev^rff thing. ^ T can give them' a vector anci tha^ 
componenta^ T can (five them a linear mqtion pir>bldm aruu 
fall^ horizontal. But if I give them^a pj*ojectile, aorm? 
thpy don't kjnow what do with it.\I had oji overhead 
pamnay mulj^pcnt a iihol(i ^period and showed i^'i^ fel 
i»t jjerff^ctly. And I had something ahot uptxtrd; t' 
awijmc velocity ao it ahit upoard, then I overlaid t 
.name thing • And thim T put the pi^ojectiie over there 
prhjantiln in the Y direction happened ju$t aa if you 
th: X divftction for r.verrj interval of time \it -moved wi 
. xL wsnt^in one enr^ah(i mtx^^ic j)ther for thxe out of ; 
Art iiom an T gnVii Ithdm their- tT;nt back and I fluid. "okOi^ 
crl" everyone wcnti **Uh, ia that what you fijonted? 
tc:;t« Now thc^ kntit^ h)k^ to ^do projectiles^ no probtcnti 
wnirrh What thay i»kpit ,isi a r\ice neat foimLla to plug ^ 




er we had worked 
ight tridngle 
UnrAt okay and we 
do. ! It^waa 
mar nation » 
feather. 7S%! 
IS inio the 
■m ^'it, Free 
^jss>lLi:ng off a deak^ 
'^th a tranS' 
lyhad everything 
b&fore it hit 
up, coming down, ^ 
d them that the 
And then in 
atant velocity and 
[I gave them a teat 4 J 
let 'a do theae togeth' 
one aeveral ^before the 
Good etudentaD It 'a 



^ Central High School Hachematics 

««Mfc ar« Btrt4ggliny with algebra in our echools today , that 'would not have taken ^ 
•it at all ten ycarc backn There io a growing ^rceoUrc tc feed the 'kidc to the 1 
-mxt abumc. It if: all wrappc^%^q uith the cxtmulative nature of mathemqticp that 
if ib in no other ^r^hool subject, Spores, mucic have it, but they aren't r*? quired . 
take ecdjBnce ana soaial studies, far instance. Teachers in leography don't have 
to feed kido inu. history; or teacfmrs in physical science don't feed kifis into 
biology. Kids zmkr. different courses in those^ curricula and while good otmdento 
-%n so&ial studio and snense t^md t0"do ucll' in social studiefi and sciendm» t 



, / theri 

%8 no finger pointing or parcntK^ htti and cry they do not. But . once a kid * 
breokB down along the' mathemtiss tamLl, it's r'l over and^ex^rybody kndvs it. 

\ \ ^ ... • 

Isinlscracor ^Mld it, but almost any ^vcf ' ihath teacher would' agree with much 41 
The Texas gul4e li— say a senior hM& sch«iai|^t require at least six quarters (^wp 
yeua) oi math*ema»lca of its students, ^mm^^^ ^^immcres far exceeds the state's minimafc 
^renents in MthcaiKies. In the Tiinnsr irlim*' sdVents fake either fundamentals of 
It ic« (FOM) or introductory algebr* -r .viigebra I (ALC) . The. choice is impor- 

in Chat it d^ter«iines a student *s nwthe^i*- s xourse for ±he next year as well*. 

r. \ . ■ ■ '. ■ - ^. , - ; 

In a real sense that assl,gnment coirr5rx>. ie aetthcma tics curriculum for 952 of the 
Its for their enttre^four years in J*nc : - T^ie stvidenj^ ' career ch'pic'e is* made in 
^ cte centh grade. Counselors Icnov som sndenu . maku: it' unirl^ingly. Which courses and 
™ which levels cast the due. The distiacclot chis- FOM is a two-year sequence wuich 
reviews basic arithmetic. lA is also a two— «e«r sequence in which the first. year of 
W algebra is "watered down" and is spread ot» zwo ywrs. ALG is a chre^-quarter (one yesr) 

^ cdurM based on the Oolciani series. 

The tenth grade has avgeomecry courite. which fbllows the Algebra I. The eleventh 
jgrade offering is ALG-II with computer ^iMtce: a "major works program.". The twelfth^ 
grade is trigonometry and introductory ato^^ysis anc the. calculus. Ther^ i^^lso a* liberal 
arts geometry and a liberal arts ALG- II «4%ich serw students who are college bound, b^ut 
who will not fequire more mathematics Ir. cheir vocation. It? e^sentlalJLy enables them rc 
meet college entrance requirements yhi;^ taking a terminal course^ the computer science 
laboratotT^is available but minimal ly-^L^ed by a handful of advanced students. ^ 



Aluebra I \ , 

'* ' , ^ ^ * .; ^ ■ ' . ^ 

ALG-I is '!^he killer-d jailer"; "t^sr damned course"; and "something I'm awfully propi 
of,** dependin^on your informant. I v ^^ced a class, looked at the text,^ taflftd with 
several of itsjteachers and students aijui found it unremarkable. The te&cfhing approacn, 
the content, the exercises are w)nat orf«» ^peccs. to find in a pre-college algebra course* 

But 50Z of the stxidents fail it. :^r many of the students who fall, it is the first ^ 
time In Chelr school lives they have fa .^H 4 subject.* "Social promotion's got to end some- 
%rhere," observes -a young teacher. *Th< problem is it takes them down in other subjeccs," 
a counselor ^claims. The teachers say tnai^ problem is in tlie Junior high school testing and 
placement programs, not. in the high-schoc> insrtuction.^ They, see *that many of the AL||j-£v 
students are rated more highly xhan they should be. ^O"- — 

. Jt^lot of etudenta cere in ALG beoauae tmeir^parents r^pnt them to have tnpt status 
tyntol. Some would be ready by thev sophomore yeta'<but arv immature when the 
dhoiet has to be madcj Cju^^reaormenc=tions are overbooked or overruled, ^ 

<^ ^ 

\ > r 
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ir tMeh«r adds chat there Is e stadent emp^^hcy that cpntriimtM t6 his 
u<i{loliiB«. 



into the cZms /ALG^I] in the ninth sss^de tifith -a "right cmmMr'* . 
tion. 'What I speml a lot of tim on ie mmomma. I meat I amda on 
wtmpB thfy uw to gift to my anevxr. They',^ffm dtmbfoundsd. 



Jbm matimtB and parents are not storming th% faculty ipc«s on the matt«: . In fact, the 
fraat«i# coMern Is expresHd ^ not fbout, the f aciur^ ?^r students \Am aeke lt( past 
Al^X^^^>4» ciear sailing ^ , ^ - - , . ^ 

ittipin II "used Xf> be>a boysV course** recalls a :Mcher of nany yens. *'Iti fact 
tyeaty fUlmu ago It was fodir boyt to every glr;.,j;;_N«». t is elected equally by boys and 



S;(rl^. If thare is a treaa. it is in t^ev^d^ction ac movm^i^B electifiK i^. But this 
la^rte ^ tg In terpret pincx ALG-il has three levels lisyel one is for tiie^ery top stu- 
deat. Jtafff^er science is integrated within the couz9»- Leval^tvcT is for the college 
bound WD cassd take more ntch hot are not- likely. «a level three (the i4.beral ar,ts 
saetiOBi^ is college-bonid stndents who are not tu^^enced in >^e nath ^ree. Trenid data 
for tl» ALC-iCI levels do not exist. \ 



rMathematics (TOtl) - ' ^ ^ ■ 

FOM 1» a tcvflnal, two-year review of basit ofathenati^ . It attracts ^ wide ability 
range of sacodaats'. I watched a student in FOM levai do a pcoblcn i^ich called for the^^ 
division o*^ 51 by 3. He «ade seventeen marks and titen counted rhe»: 3^3^3 etc., "and got 
thei%. T lA^'same class I ^aw a student finish assigned problans zsl less than ten 
ainutes anr ^od twenty minutes talking with a nel^taaer. (His answers were correct.) 
For the ^"^t part* the «F(m student is weak in skills. 

Thtmlkon't knou) the vocabulary of mathmdtioB*. They don't knou when you. have I 
4 ^^idmd by 2 which number ie >on the outeide and which ie on the ineide. But 
thM$ ^$mlly*Tcnow their eet theAry, ^ I think it ie terrible. It is a tragedy; 
I ji^ly do. . ' 



Introdu^forv Algebra (lA) v . ^ . 



Introductory algebra is the most maligned course in the mathematics curriculum. It 
exists as a "transcript c^rse^to aid mathematically-inept River^ Acres students who need 
algebra on their record to gain college entrance.* 



Big^pueh for everybody to ^to college after kigh echool aacaunte for' a pr^ . 
poeteroue ooia^e euoh aa lA. It ie the etate 'e "fault. " " The trends- 

Several students currently in lA told me that, "We are not getting^ a thing gout of it"; 
_t«t '1t» is boring ax^d has no use";^and that, "It is okay because yoi^have to have it 
J[t^ get into college]." .Not very high praise/ But^-the teachers go tSSm one. better: 

ir^ jZ^airc^ couree and lower level geometry , lett4dente J are really 

^ttm^fdnfuntor or elow math couree and Call it algebra and geometry. There 
"tts^j^ .pajf^^sf or anyone beyond deceit. Studente who do well in thim have^^ 
S^diffiCfultv/urmj^ ehemietry with masa: maee probleme^ whiojh are nothing more^ \- 
^tWm )imior rft^V ^^^^i ratio: proportion problems. We don 't have enough level 
two etiidente in the real algebra ^fne yeai^l course, ^ More marginal kids should 
be put in there. Half the kide in the two-year ,ixitered-down algebra and I want 
: them there. They coast in class'^are consumed by social problems and coast put 
\ of claee. If they were* really wofein^.ot eomethikg their problems would be 
^ taaamtAd all around^ / > * i 



leeeened i^ll around, 



C<Qttiy and Trigonometry 



th— ST*''?,*'"* .^^ifono-etry are-^courses that havp tf^ fonctlon.- in part, of "kettlng 

2 ThJS^h'i;e''rL i A River Acres .cudents were ha.;ing troubS Lkfng . 

It^thtough t^^e required geometry crmxse. The decision was made to ' \ 

' the JerbaV ratheT tha- the aomputatioKal. It is a state -approved 

• ' ' "SdTt Tfv^^f'/r'''Vj'^'''r' V ^'^'^^-^^-^^ W to develop tZ. 7^<^Z 

- 21; Lw^n f (•^V^2* d<««2.5F a. prograrr yoti don 't beliewf in. The7w»l 

SS! VJfl^^J ff««neti^.^ t;,* ^ro^uwr, i*ieA a disaster. These 

M^L^^flJ ^T.'^^^^^" ^ '^^^Se. It is a farce. Exaevfthat the College \ 
atanOarde are getting^ Zouev eujr-y yeai- so maybe they vill make it. . ' \ 

1 asked a devel three geometry teaca«- wno said her se^riim was doing "prettv well thl« 
quarter,"„if Bathematics was either =ard or boring for stud&ts? w^thl. ^ 

I lutoe, 8ti4dt!rka uho have abs'oZ^zmly no reasdnimi zts.il. Theu ao to the kitAh^ 

S^cST Tort^t^^^'^-J^K- through^he, ec^Util l/Jju'^.T^ 

_ . , mamng. - ror tkm^student Itke that^ nathematiifs ia hard -and boptng^^ » . * 

Sfi*?:.fJ-i-.!T^^K/^" untfiftaiuis the levea of the course the stbdent is taking or 
.th« tMChitr^ls CMChing. If qne is dls<s*isslng a leve. three geometry cOUrse then AxTls 
' ^V^"^ ^"/i!^"'^'?-* .'^^'^"-'=-""« Algebra 3 and T3g,>no«etry 3 ^TJell. 

• 2; hLf;f*? J" that- seu^ence. (Theri^uld be 'switphlJg. between itveS o^e 

' • ^ "^ii>*ra. arts level thJ^e" sections, chit the facSlt- con^ 

- tentloumess Jptists regarding^the<».« c urses. ' 'T^ 

^ ; ^ . f ' . 

•. , Math Ana lysis. Computer Sclehte and The Calculus ' ■ :■ \ 



T 



' , Courses such as math analysis , Computer science and the calculus are in a sense "lib- 
eral art4 sections aod are generally praised highly the teachei^s and the students. 
.They are tdUgh courses and the teachers are demanding One morning I heard the following 
S« h ) ""^^''^^^ "^^^^^ (^rom a :each«r whom the, stuaents and ccUleagues regard as a fine 



Cap < you peodU reaa?! 'Why ■ ^ : dror v^lygia.'^.It ia going to ^et /" 

pi«kt#r ^ pi. ,.ar aa we go [aeaond u^ek if tb^ quarter]. You are going- 

to have to^ learn ty^^.language and r^ad it^ ^^MLdu^chl \nt6" I don't 4cnssJ what 




■Jfoupiem . . .wh^ you know. Tr^ ia or.lMk_-^x,. -o writie a definition; it , *^ / 
VI. your book. Jhva va not a al^ in.em^vifj;, it 'a Yalaaa %n Slear think- J 
i." 'f^y'- /'■■Qon't^'b<nv if -^cru :-zave a beracnal definition. Do you knou 
tfu^fimtvon that ta mathSmatia-Z? Tnat 'a the Question [ahouta it] . You have 
a defvtttion, ahe haa a aecoiyd Sne he haa^a third. y.athematiaa cannot proceed 
tn thva way. You mil get credit only if ydu write dawn the correct -definition./ 

A teachcr^sharedfhcr idea of what a' mathematics -analysis class 'Would befe the 'coutext ^ 
of describing some of her stpdents who "shouldn't b6 there," 

Can taka his facta ^ translate them into, mathematics aumbola, .and build a modlel / 
^ to fif'the facts. My students say their pre-calc com^se in college ia a breeze. \ 
We yWt roduce matrices in a^ouple weeks. We spend a lot of tine on analytical * 
/ geometry. ' We have kids in there uho are^ there only because mam and dad msH. m 
They ehouldn^t be t^iere. / ^ — — : ^-f 

The calculus meanii that the student is iSi level one "major workAL and is at least in the 
to9 5X of his claasv There are three routes for a student to'enfup with^the cream of the 
crog:. first, the Itudcnt comes froythe ''zero group" in junior high; second, geometry is 



e 
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Mktn in summer $chdol; or third. Geometry II and ALG-II are taken copcurrently in the 
ihoniore year. Whichever the route taken, the results are apparently the same: success* 
vast mifcjoritx of thB students who make it to calc pass^itv" 



* A word about computer science before turning to the instructional materials used in 
iCral High mathematics. Computer science, like c^fculus, is alive and well if not grow- 
I* About six years ago there was one calculus^ claps atid there still is. Computer mathe- 
tin c^^ses are never larger than ten students. Typically it is- a "boys" course. Due 
80 the small enrollment it is an independent study course, by teacher approval. "Since I 
M not there to supervise tHem [the terminal is Igcated in another building], I do not 
approve y^ry^many."/ (The quarter I observed there were six students.) I learned of a ^ 
soul" Xh^t w^s.at)tributablc to the course. - 



. I got jnt, neasL^yp^^t hooked, on a computer and kept him in aohool. Eventually, 
\ he went tOt cfe^^f^and- ie in architecture, winning honors* 

■ > ' . > ■ 

Instnictiorfal Materials in Mathematics . ' \ 

■ f • ■ ■. • . ■ • 

Mathematics ^^struction focuses on the te^tbdok.^ Very little audiovisual is y^leA ^^ 
this is by teii^her choice. For^ example, the use of hand-held calculators in school is 
orbidden for all 'except^ the top si. . \ ^ 




College pjrofeeeoi^e are standing up and advocating it, I think they had better 
think again. I do*' not allow it except in t^g or analysis, where by that tirr^ 
they, know their basics or they have faked a lot "people out, s^ou waste more 
time doing arithmetie than doing 'the tjsig so they are allowed ta use them there. 



A sa^Dpie of the, variety of reasJns which teachers give for ntft supplementing the tjjcxt 
follows. One^River Acres te^hei was involved in producing Texas television tapes for 
t«ach|j»g high school math and dc^sn't us^^hem: ^ . \ 



Good time killers ^she says] . I find that it. is veri/hard for me^o uaethese 
little neat gimmicks because I stay so busy trying to^t them to work tP^ 
- problem^ I did\used to run a math lab^ in .a diffei'ent district where used;^ ^' 
indivi£al instruction tjie students^ own time\ Tape ^cassettes, <^extra note^' 
I hooks., op^rheads, in a orie-'ta^one situation. But I want that personal contact 
^ with the^ student^. ^ ? ' •-^ ^ ; 

If I put more effSt yviip ihl believe I could find J^hem [pisual aids] . I just 
JidX^never used them, \^ ^ 

.Textbook kn^lackboard md I^ll tell you- why. I l^ote to think of it like this 
but I note to\take a day' out to show them a film. , Films mean. fun. Fun means* 
'nothing to leoa^ And that means a lo^s^f a day. ^Then we don't get what\we 
l- are jsxpectedj lto do] finished, - ^ ^ . ' ) ^ i ^- "' ^- ) 

^ ■ . V 

I'm not' as good ^de t ought tQ be WK^t -iAing AV aids. I do a Ict^of drawing,^ 
demmBtrating on the board. Colored chdlkl quiz them a lot on what th^y 
read. Make /€hmn readT They just* don Icnow how to read- a math book. 

I wrote up the geometry section on filmstrips [Curri^liM G^ide] and films but 
I [ve never used.t^^. I do use overhead.- . • • 



^ • - » ^ • / 1-101 ' V 

it only the no's t petsonal hunch, but I bel'lev^ the next story may be vital to . 
understaiullng one dlmmalo^ of i^lver ^cres.' It ceflects. a fundamental vi*ev of inferiority 
h^ld by the tetter. How widespread, attid how impprt^*^t it is for this story cannot be said. 
Because ifi was tM only one of its kind I almost left it out. Indeed, it ^as^the last > 
entry macie in l^e^writing of thii study:' ^ \ ^ 

J'iwt^te about &ix ffSr sakolarships in the siumer. In fact I woe offered one 
' at tmVnivereitylof Illinois arid they had a really good prograhu 'This uas be^ 
. fore\the'hrid-'8ixties. There was all thii emphasis on modem math* ^ This was to - 

^i^:)^JCvaBh program ojid I think hJe are still suffering from thid. Teachers had to , 

. b0 r0tJKdned. It^'all looked good on paper. But to g^i' in it and teach it was 

eomgthing else again. %et^s take lha )itudent. An .eighth grader had to be quite ^ 
mature to haidte the texts written ^for Algebra J. fn Texas, w^ use the Dolciani ' 
textbooks. About 85% of our schools used her series, J studied under her at ^ \^ 
Hunter CoHege, by the way. It Ljos a tremendous^ progiian.. ^ ^ ^ • v / . / 

fUt thei material ie- hard for our ninth graders. . Lit is irftended for eighth.] 
lou see here 'in the'' SctSt^ Jj4<^ think we can take arbook written by an Easterner 
mid mtiike our people handl^ .ip in th0 eighty, grad0. Now^. we :oan'handle it in the / 
« ninth grade — but how many Istudmt^ Qpn? What percent? 4iy guess liel about 50% > 
of our siffidents can do it. it depends on &hat kind of people^you have. . \ • 

. * .. V-' . ■ • •• • . 

Nou that we }mve jm influx, of people moping in from the East maybe they will fit 
into thie program. . < ^ ^ ' s ^ \ 

. ' • • ^ 'cr*>^ " ' ' . . ' • * . 

Teachers are not delighted with the textbooks they use. Spec^ic shortcomings were 
noted .by two ^teachers. * 

'" • ' \, ■ » • • ^ . ■ • 

Jh generat [elementary analyiisj trig] certain concepts^-nic^ pretty things happen 
wWCthen^hit that's it^ike absolute ^lues and inequalities/ are way over^ 
emphasized. Textbooks just don't have anywhere near enough examples^ practical 
applications . * ^ % \^ * 

* . Another example is the section on factoring. A big topic. ^ Covered in three pages. ^ 
' Siity^six problems j^hrown in together. We cqn't even use it/ I have told^ my kids 
not to bring in their 'books for the next ten days. This will be the last thing I 
do with them. After ten^days' work 'iHT/gi^e them this assignments 
^ * .•- * 

rpoaJb of lA is challenged by one^new teacher in h±^ comment on the lA 5ext; ' 

A ■ • 

lA-'^don't like it.^ Should take- the same ALG^I book and teach it in two years. 
^ The .only modification! wouUi^ lie to eliminate proofs. InSfA you only get through 
^ trinomials J factoring j multiplying bi^nomiats. You never get to rational express 
^ eionsj jJothing about irrational numbers [square roots ^ cube roots] and nothing 
db^t'^uadratic'y^n^lae. , They will ^o to college unable to solve a quadj^t^tic 
equation. ^ ^ ' . ' . . - • 

fOM- texts are 'low on practii^e items, according to a thlrdryear teacher. 

One or^two examples on percent. - One or two' on ratio and proportions. The da- 
emphasis of percentage in the curriculum is downright dangergus\ Many-FOM^ stw- 
*dmts do better than ALGrll students, -r , , ^ ' 

1 ■' ■■" ■ '. ■ 

The geometry text for the -level two students (used^ also with the lev^el three students) 
wee generally praised, as were the Algebra I and II texts -with the sole dei^iiir that they may 
be "too theoretically abstract for some students." Thiff and thf . lack of practice items- and 
practical application items are'the dominant criticisms of the math texts. 



Th^^^i 



Go'oesrn about hpw tbMev^texts came t&\f used in Mver Acres was expitejjsed hy a 
iiars?*'Tcachtoa'lEeel t;hat' textbook adopt ipna come too early and.too l^t^ 



few 



tarn about hm tbeaev^texts came to* 1|c used In Mver Acres wab expitejased b. 

teachers^ 

' Why -is it «d fireqtd^t?^! think what happens is, thai pebp'U wt^^te ih^ and push ' - 
thim an^ tfiat^B why we.hqve to re^setect every six, years* Not" because' we need 
to for mathimaties. ^ 

' / — , ■ - ^ . 

\ Owe we gef^it^ we' are .stuak six years. I think we should have a, trial year, 

or quarter at Mcuit^ be fore a ^ ^ vy.- • . ^ . — ' — 

The problem "l^f scTlectlon is one 4that is felt deeply by a"^ im^ll groMp of the teachers. 
T|^e7 see Its c^ts in publlshljig industry. ' > ^ 



There aren^t any good probdbility books fo2^ids: Puklishers ran throug}\ their 
opileg^ t^^s md threw together high school^ texts for the' state adoption^ list. - ' 
* '* ' \' \ ' 

^ A Ict^ the stuff put jhi }\i^h sohf^l mathemaiiars books not u&eful;.\t 's trashy* 
^4 not hilpful. The^ s^^Uction at the state board level just aould n£t involvfi tkyinff 
• ^ out. these materials ^hfb^r own minds. They gave us three clibices. So we fihose* 
the new edition of something we had already foimli to be terrible. I don't see how 
. they ooUld even haoe ^onsidermd the other wo books as algebra books'. u 



Cross^grade, Communication ^ t. ^ 



High schopl mathematics teachets dp not sharc-The desire 'expressed by th^ir-cplleagues^ 
, in the Juni^.hlgh and elepentafly schools for cross-grade communiftt^on . The high school - 
teacher agr.ees it is not emphasiz€5^"in practice ak much as it is o^piper" in I^ver Acre^, 
but is not sure that fs a bad thing h^essaAly. An extremely frlmkrco^DaQf fr&m a secondr 
year; teacher was: ^. . • * -1 
' • ' . • . • ' . ' « , ' , ^ 

^ I don!t haipe to try'^a corrmmiaq^ wi(ih my elementary ^olleagitejsi--^I iaf^z^i^hV > 
\ , th^i^in ".the ' teacher education ^courses two years ago at ihe Xmiversiiy. ,/ j know 
tftey, doji ^t knifff'matljematiosl . \ " 

Otjher teache!|^ want an emphasis^ on the basic ,fact^ even if frXfmentar^;- teachers were unifor^^ 
ly- high^intloathematical ability': ' ' , * 



, I wish they were .almost taught no theofry ,ddwn there. Back td basics. 'That mean^ 
delaying teaching of theory. ^ . - ' « . 

\ ; • , ^. -^ r > • ■ : * . ■ 

^ AE^ algebra should be taught in junior high. - Fortunately nature lis on my side in 
that very little [algebra] can he taught 'in junior high. ■ Verbal jtrqpvings^ for ' . 
eikre.^ Understanding almost never. \ind I knoi^ alV about the auperr^ro students. 

" . • ' ' . • 

A teaoher'of seve^l ^ears at Central recalled attempts of many yedrs ^gV (early six- 
ties), and* prophesies the future*^ 

. *^ * • • . * • ' . 

-"Fifteen years ago we' tried ^to enrich 'quick thinkers, not move them ahead In formal 
matheMatioe. Then we got into madxiess where everyone had have algebil^. But* ' 
it became very (apparent early ^that most of the kids could not ^'get ii^" So to get 
them in ooltege we started giving higher grades, and creating algebra courses that:, 
weren^t and aren 't algebra. We now have arrived at a curritsutum thdt produces A ' 
and B algebra students that get crushed in *collegejmatherrkxtics. We re ftec^ society. 
9ow that th0 societal math/science panic is over we wi'tl nestle bac}< to. amore sub^ 
stdntii^lf mathematics curriculum for feixr students. . Also we will get more jrote < 
learning back in the curriculum. * Youngsters will be asked to add/sub tract /multiply/ 
diviSe without a calci^latox^, So,^they will know basic processes before' tKey go 
into tedchingrthem fmctj.ons in the sixth grade, when they^stilt can't add^^ fractions 




W dtftfftiglg# ' Anattov implication ia for^te&ohfv training ^in elementary achooU 
9hm ^Jhmntaty tgdMjpr needs to htou ^whtzt the ohildHa heading touard; math 
mdlyHSs^tiirigx Qc^SiluQ^ second $o that this lelementaury achoolj 

}f€ar makes long-term" sense to them. So they can tetV where a child is heading " 
, W his: nk^thamtical .think 

, in tf fort to bring the elemencary, Junior and\ senior high mathematics teachers together 
Mde ifiv r^ One who attended tt^ meeting 8ai4i v , v 



jUs had i^. tpci^;idju^ October of ^9^5^.-^ We discuasi^ where our 

\V '^pjffo&towr %ky.t' ^M St-u» have *'heard nothing since £fien. Ve neid to k^tc^ mbrs as 
tffsy i2o^/ 2^ ia9|&^ has not fdllowed up on it. 1 



Host ot the expressed cpncem focuses on the Junior >high school mathemacics curriculum and 
Inatrucsion. . ^ 

Fe^ smss reason- in .this district ir*ve beSn in three school' distridts and this^ 
^ 1C« woirst,^e on this count] phe kids coming, into the ninth grade are ndt as 
^ \ mIZ preparea as ttej^ s hould be. ' ■[ ^ 

SMto sfct/t aacfy from basic facts;, the trend toward earlier and earlietr^ introduce , 
.ti4m qf abnraat mathejpiatiqp; it's not 'poor teaching. 

PiftK- percent of rhy^ classes had been taught that^ you divide ^ get the whole nunjjer * ^ 
mi p^dede the remainder with a decimal. It: cropped up everywhere. Wg took a 
survey, faurtd out^the_ kids that did it, found out where they had teamed it. It 
was like we had to set upns, d^is^ase qgs^rol center and- track it down.^^^*Came from 
tb^^ftiath teaches in^juniop high school^^'bqth are gone* fortunately. ' But their " 
virus \lingered'- on.- - . " . 



* . TeaciieBB 'and adminisftrti^ors see ottier barriers to improving articulationr (if indeed^- 
it is.dji^i&ble)* . ^ . . V 

As Igng as you rm a s^ioqI on a '*no child can flunk" basis, all kinds of deceit^ 
'4 gixading practices will occur. Before the ninth grade the [letter] grades 

■4 i(on't ^ount^ So our ninth grad^ comes ,aS a shock. 

' . ■' * ^ ^ V ■ ■ ■ * 

^ ^ * - ; . • ' ' . / V , ... ^ . 

ttructional - Levels 

- \- ' \ ■- . ^ , , .. ■ ^ . 

\Xhi0 raging issue in the minds of a few teachers and. administrators'Vas quelled in 
Centval High matheniatics: levels are necessary and godd. "A few students *^e misplaced" 
(estimates ranged from one' to five in a class of thirty-two) > and the level. four' students 
are relieved 'l>y about half the faculty to need an improved curriculum. But the Issue . is not 
nhii^her there should be a Itfvel four, or vhether the stucllnts belong in that level; 
■ " ^ . : V. . ? ' ■ • . . . ' ^ . 

Several teachers reported their level four students to have "given up,** but the level 
three «stud<fnt is ofter described as /'lazy." 't^ inety-f ive petcent of them coUld do level two 
work/* observed an FOM teacher of tAree years With sevwai-slevel three students. 

In addition-: to the widespread observation by teachers (and by level four students them- 
^selves) that reading is a problem in mathematics, teachers say students are unable to ^'stay 
ylth- it** during a period of instruxjtion. 




B9pedialtif fOt tlu^ 4^ you 6m get a littU bit done at tha blcUsJ^oard and then 
yiS^fifid better , gep your handouts outi real quick. Level 48 need the materials 
^; ^ the moet and yoU\aan't^use the fyiteYials'~ydU knou they cJ^^Zd benefit-from. 
c It^e too bad. Y / v 1 

• . ' ■' V . . ^ * > / V . 

AU^in all ; th«« *^S00d pt^ably outweighs ttie bad. - ^ " 

9eet etuSente edn be more readily ehallenged. Weakest could be iXn^ked ii^th more 
eaeity, too. ,Srom the teacher^ s. standpoint homogeneous ^groups ax^fgood.^ [I^m], 
noi sure from^the student ^s standpoints / ^ ^ 

Onoe . the ninth groSder is settled in a track they pretty rmeh stay there fivm, then 
on» Seen iJien changes* are nepesfory the schedule may not permit it. ' h 

Conoept is good; tke-wedknesses come in when- students are misleveled; when parents ^ 
intertfenes when cla^s are filled above or l^low so we can^t re^lepel a student. 
If they flunk the first quarter of a math course they are not supposed tq^o on to 
the neaet ^quarter in Tbbxis. 

A Tpung i^aff wfBbef ccneblncd-hls^ view of ^thc necessity for levels wltfT thi di)en-space Idea^*"^ 
((^•n space was mentioned ^only oq^ ^other time In passing.) * ^ . ^ . 



lou have^^ot to break it somewhere. But how to ^edde that this guy is^goina 
to tcJ^'ALG^I and this guy is going to take lA zs hard. There^ ve a large gr^q> ^ 

, ^df kiae iiho could gor either way. I have always said I never wanted to teach in 
an, open^area upnceprsi^A^en there is no leveling and everyone works at their oyn* 
rate.; But in a way I like that idea because I cm see the possij^vVity eff reach'- 
ii^ more kids. My idea is to ham part of it closed. Take^ group into a ^closed 
^f'ifoomi lecture, demonstrate^^ihen^o back into tHe open arecijor practice , resources 

^"^^ and J>et them work at their dwn rate. Then you could see each student ^s needs. 

Teachers and Teaching c ^i^-o"®^ : ^ 

I am a very traditional teacher. I use cT^lkboard, a textbo^ and handouts. 

, If . half the faculty did not say this precisely, they came close. I believe It Is a 
fair Tep^esentatlon of the faculty's pedagogical style. Another characteristic Is "stay-' 
Ing vith It.*', The major works and level-two sections are on-task, no'^onsense experiences 
according to teachers and students. The only verified Instances of non-^nstructlon were 
iflth level fou:^^ectlons; e.g., 1 noted students standing around Joking in one math class- 
room for over ten minutes. Students described one class as a **nothlng course." All infor- 
mants and my experience say that is , exceptional and that a vast majority of the teaching 
is tough, demandlngt persistent. 

Administrators and counselors say teachers in generat do not for the most part ^ 
utilize or know haw to obtain information )abaut their students from the stan^ 
'dardieed tests^ given. Teachers say the information is. riot useful. They say it 
does not aid in instruction because it tell fi them nothing they did not already 
know Sfter two weeks 6f instruction and in no way implies how to remedy deficient 
eies that they already knew existed^ 

A mathematics teacher who taught several years of high dcho/l science before joining the 
River Acres faculty as a mathematics teacher stunned me at the sott drink machine one 
morning. 

T talked last night to my wife about your interview and we wondered what you 
think about this. Since it is common knowledge that most students' will f^t * 
understmd nor appreciate . . . nor just plain like mathematics by the end of 
the Junior high school, what kind of a person consciously^ selects a teaching 
career in mathematics in the high echoot? 
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I dm *t vine to think about that. ' The splits- faculty and split resources* due to tht double- 
biiildtng school plant .are troublesome for the department head. 

W . ' ■ i ■ ^ . ■ : \ 

Buiiding cd^pccrige^ent ia maddening. Can't keep in^-^cuoh. Supervision^ ^ut back.^ 
DiviBional organization ia imperative. ■ Aaaiatojit department heada become very 
iirportant in' subofiat areaa. Of the four areaa^ one ia going very well [ALG, ' 
POfi/i(A, GSOM; CALCJ. ^Almoat no time to pay to total curriculum. 

• • , ' , ■ . .- ■ ■ " J ' ■ ■ : 

Scheduling is^mdn it orcd carefully. For example, geometry and algebra arc taught so 
everyone tests on/the sjhie day, the sane content. Never more than a period ahead or behind 
'thtt other 8ection(a^. Th^. schedule also affects the teacher's approach. It results JLti ' 
keeplog «n sec tlo^i together. Faculty appcoxe^of it for students' transfer sake; dis- t 
approve or ^t bccaude ttrjLlnits itistryctionals^exl^bility and opportunism. "Wednesday is 
t^mt, (d|jy and jrgur^kids wp&!;t be ready for the diparynental content if you arc too^ndividujal- 

- ^Aa identical test ing, plan Jjo that in the-junio^ high schools is followed with one day 
a neck designated for/ departmetitar teat ing. A leM-than^erfect compliterlzed schedule, S * 
brought the wrath of on^. * \ • 

, • • . : . . ■ . ^ . ■ . - 

' Wb' hxoe clljcotifputer program with acheduling problema. don't think we are' getting 
our money Js worth. A good ^programer and pogrom dould tell ua wher^ in the 
Gurriouliun dunng a certain time aomeone was doing division of decimala*^ Then-Xf 
you had ajcid in trouble with tliat he gculd go into that aection juat for that k 
' skill developnent'^'^then return to liia course. But everyone throwa up their handa 
; ^ ' dnd soya "oh^ that 's too much of a acheduling problem^ " Othera have figured 'it 
out. What's our problem?. 

The life;, of the mathematics teacher is not necessarily easy in a schodl when che upper 
l^cls of ' algebra have high failure and the lower levels of IA and FOH are filled with 
students who could not careless about school mathematics* 

r ' ^ ■ ^ ■ 

The, teachers get to the point where they don 't want to rock the boat. [But J ^ 
^ the eea wears the rock and they finally rgive in to the need for student love. 
It' no fun being called a tough bitch year after yeoTi Some day nearly every v*r 
mathematics teacher has to give in or give up^ I would suppose. 

Tha^ administration, wants _ things to look good on paper. \ All A 's mean fine tobacco. 

The kind of group support to be. described i>6xt in the social studies section was not in « 
widespread evidence in the mathematics department . Some faculty feft "that is par -ipr math 
teachers." Two teachers 'in one section, however,^ did report sharing materials, tests and, 
ideas in their section. \ ' 



An interesting fact of iftotructional life was mentioned by two math teachers. They 
said that men teachers tended to receive lower-level class assignments to lessen discipline 
problems. "My comment to the ladies is if you want to be a teacher, start sticking your 
neck out," advises a middle-aged male teacher. Others verified the asi^ertion that mal^ s 
teachers do have fewer discipline problems in mathematiqs teaching at Central. An additi6na;|. 
and related item is that there is a seniority system in effect with the more senior staff 
nor^ likely to re(;^ive their course preferences: ''You work your way slowly, to the top" 
are the words of a relatively new teacher. ^ . 



When you get to the top and look back, as did one tekcher of excellent repute, you may 
take pride in your relationships with students. 
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I'm pi^^Ud$Bt df rappqpt I have maintained over the twenty years I have 
- if I won't leant anything this year then I should quit. (^iathmfxHos is d^y^ 
^^'''^ kld%jom mjoy a etass or a course^ . ^ 

• ■. ' . ■ • . ■ ■ . " ^ ■ ' " 

8h« Mid *Mry,'V others .sa^ "dead,'* DOSt say "boring. V The pedagogical compl^ement to stu- 
dent .bpfedbn is repetltion^but it ,is necessary. One teacher confided she vent into math 
^ueatim because sh# found it "unnecessarily hard and boring as' a student." 

BaJ^ijmd^ Itorina* That's why^I got into math. }rrying hou to figure out hoQ to 
^ make i^ npt baring. I have been diei'^^ue^.gned^ It is^a drag. ^ 

Another describes student boredom as a natural event. 

I'd hca)e to put "baxfng" first. The subject matter is hard^or, an awful tot of 
^ the etudente* In my [top level] ALG ald^ yesterday the first presentation [to 
tkirty-'three kidej, fifteen of them [snaps 'her fingers) got itl Now they are 
' going to be bored while I work to pick up the rest. [TtSo days on the binomial!) 

Others. disagree, that math is necessarily boring; One, aV^young male teacher, analyzed 'It 
^liis Way* 

The leeSi^aNSthe student, the mori^likely math is to be boring. It is that 
'^fimple* Thijfk about it. ^ It gets to be^ boring when sorriething never makes sense 
V you and it keeps^ coming at you and coming at you. It also get^ to be hard ^ 
when you never ^et tht right answer. Able students find mathematics sensible and 
beaauee they do work at it and^^t the right answer rather^ often, which in turn 
inareaees the sensibility. It's a tcditalogy^^but it's a factual one. 

The Joy of teaching came throtigh a conversation with an upper level senior mathematics 
class teacher* • • ^ • ^ , 

'When some of my students raise their hands I know I am going ts, team something.. 
When they say, 'Vhat if . . ." I know I am in tr^idble. And that is exciting. 

they say, "I need some help, " I know I am going to have to think or study 
a little more myself. The challenge of the less able student is to get them to 
see the wonder of mathematics. To see the puzzle. To catch the excitement'. 

The agony of trying and not succeeding was in the observation of a yoiinger geometry (liberal 
«rts)^ teacher who had cried to be inventive in his approach a few years earlier. He now / 
.pats 

. • . lees emphasis on algebraic proofs'^ Too much [for work of teacher), too 
little return at freshman level. Less emphasis on creative stuff;, we had them 
. on a oomputer, had them doing papers on*the history of math. We cut out all ' 
theae things over the past three years as a waste of pime. They couldn't do a 
geometric proof after they wrote their papers, did their maarame-, worked on 
geometric problems on the computer. > They could not understand; they did not hove 
th^ logic. 

'A^ pusslenent of what; works today but' may never again is described: x 



When the light goes on for a kid I Mk, 'Vhat did I oust say? Tetl me, so I can 
use it next period. " It doesn't work next period^ of course. Today we were doing 
the expansion of binomials. We had done the usual baakground work on this. So 
^I was giving them Pascal's triangle and some of them caught that rhythm just as 
soon as I put it down. Others were saying what; hey, where are those numbers 
oomino from? So„ we work on it togetJier and aldne. We lost somi of them and came ^ 
bMk and did some mors'-'^then one said, '^Oh^ I get 'it!" Then a couple others. 
I , don't know really how that happens. 
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1 iltoctMitttd th* results of a class with a lively7math teacher who had brought , in D«scaVtes * 
end '>hat a: peculiar g\iy Pascal vas'Mnto her work that day. She had diacussed the personal 
iaurests of Pascal. She startled me: ^ . ^ 

• ^ \: 

By ths way^ this sort of tec^sHing-sturns <3^f^ them of^ as well as On. Some 
-^icnt to get on irCth the mdthf^matids . I Onhsaid after my class/' get enough 
history stories third period. I get mixed up when the teachers start mixing ^ \ 
tihs subjects like thaU** . ^ ^ 



Modern Meth ^ ^ . 

^^T"^ ■. ■. > • ■ '>-" \ 

•fere's something .ev^ryone^ can agree on" (followed by a Bronx cheer), quip^ an^tM^a 
teacher. .Several of Wsg^olleagues agree. The re^ons for panning f^S^vti matihciri|^*ics"^c! ^ 
Mtty» Firstf iik teacher of seventeen years* f ' * " * / - 

Mast tsdohers have no idea what zt was all about ^ unless trained in tt. Hanipula" V 
tian of baies made sense to me. The praatxcal use of thaP in Qbmputerk**is' easily ^ „ *1 
aaan* But it did not strengthen the understanding of most of our students. M * 
» 0<mlktss4<them and morrma and daddy. ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

Next, a teacl^ of three yeats: ' i . ; ^ ^ 

* ''^ t' • . ■ ■ ' ^ * * 

I was taitght modern math in the. fifth and sixth grade so it doe^ri^t seem mode^ n 

to me. \\. . . ■ ' = ■ ^ ' , - ^ ■ • 

Heat nov a new teacher w^o' shifted frbm another career field: ' 

In my mind modei^^mathematics was an unfortunate hoax. * • " . 

Another, an FOM teacher , said modem math makes him *'a star with the students," 

t show the students the old quicks efficient, easy d^s to get the job done. 
' When they come to me they have no understanding md no ways to compute. By 
Godj they ' might not undenstand when they leave , but they do have a way to divide, 
compute interest, whatever. 



A young male teacher of ALG ^evel two: * ' 

■ ' -■ ' ■ 

I see no reason for teaching anyone what a set is in the firsi few grades^ I 
have seen my younger brothers md sisters who can grasp X-hS^lO. They know that 
S is to be taken from both .^^s. What they don't know is that lO^Sr^S^ They 
^ can^t do the arithmetic. ' . 

Another old pro wnose principal wo^k is with the bottom level student shouted: 

I have [level] 4s^ mind you 4s, who are great on set theory, just^great; and they 
aan^t add or subtract. They do not multiply these, only^ "times . " They multiply 
everything times- the divisor instead of doing long divi£ion^ Can ^you believe it? 
They have the "most incredible schemes for figuring out what they are going to put 
up on the top. It is the most incredible deficiency I can imagine^ 

The list couldy and did/ go on. The pump was primed: all I needed to say was "modern math. 



U$ hao0^aB Strang ti HiSth ^piar^iilm aa the ghild can stand. 




^'Miyit stuAaBts cm stand" is Hn issue.^ln aivex: Acres. The fseulty and administration see 
it one«va]^ the sHidiuits another. The issue is Joined where students, teachers and others^ 
bold aScopBsn vi^. I^rst, here^jire a few things natheAatlcs ^culty say about their stj^^ 
dents.' 

-4 ' " . ^ / ^ ^ 

jSoqa §f my kCda who oan eompittte area satis faatcrily pn a issv vedlly camot see 

that eftlaulating rnj^ fe^of^walt^aper has any dij*eot^correspondenoe to ^on^'^ « 

puting wall Bib' face as^ea. Tk^y k>%otfJ;hat you do thie^ and then that, and it worke 

^ t put* ^ Ait thtt(y tell me honestl^ they^omnot sj^wfiy^it does. It just does. ^ . 

J haoe vtiidsnts iSio, have very poor^ ability who love math. Thpy don't get apywhere*; 
neat osWich a^ they oould mi'' should from me in AL<}'1I. They should not be in 
^ there* Jfhere.i^ also the group of kids who do ji^Mrg:^tPell but Hate it. 

l^flns etudem told me '^J^ve been going to. school for ten years and nobody ^s told me 
-<^nufcat pere/eHli means. " . ' . ' * 

In the eyes o^ a few ^eacherst students of the Seventies are changing~not,.always for the 
better. First a littre p^nt^' humor. f 

If you put problems in a money context with junior and senior high kids^^^be sure 
to make \it n.-jre'than ten dollMTS'^^becw^fi^ anything less tj^ thc^i^sn't worth 



figuring out. • ■ {i J ^ 

They dan*t know what 6 t^vnes 25 is;'' but if you say 6 qiforters ^t^ey know in a 
real hurry. 

f • • # • • ' • • ' . 

Followed by a little sick humor: / ^ ' ^ "^"^ 

Juet come Ofi by my office and we'll clean the scum off the front s^sps. 

V. ^ ^ V 

ilAdv now a dash of historical vryness: 

Level three mathematics was the name of a course [and level four was for tenth 
^' . graders]. Level three was for l^ids^frcm minus one percentile to tenth percentile, 
lee, minue one percentile. ^ 

Which brings us back to the student of today. The day I interviewed this teacher 'she had' 
a student 

• . . trans fe^* *Oiit of level two to three because his own business was talivng 
more time' [landscaping^ own truck, business cards]. An increaeing number are 
working. BefofiCthe prison, a local manufacturing industry, and [thef farm 
was it for work is an adolescent, Now there are {100 employers in ten miles; 
and a oar mcasms it ten minutes away. 

The loBt two years have shown marked improvement on part of the kide. The new ' 
kide bringing up achievement. ^ 

itaiother facet of today, a vestig<of an era past are the ''kickers." 



Cowboye, teachers were the law. Do what they say. Drink beer, forg^ college. 
Struatured. In line. They were mincnty White ^ They are getting lost in the 
shuffle. 



/ 



Th$ rmu^Miite, colVege^bouytd, ieaoker^be^dcmied [areJ^loMse. ^Their parents \^,,^ 
ratee hell iHth the admini§trat^n» So the new bom^ses are invented. The gradaa 
(lon^t go^dom. And/ the seniors in probability eee'^Z squared/ as l.\ " ' 



The glri^' entry tinto i4ppcr-lcvcl high school math' courses ls« another part o'f th^ seventies 
Xh^t wa»mentfloncd. repeatedly. Report^ a j|[oman: ^ • ^ 

Even boy/girl :9plit. When y^u fy(id the ^rV that" is good in mathematics she'll 



U0iially take the top off it.) dut\it alt depends on the Day th9-,mind works— 

^qlrls: higher in interest^ be'ttev zH^ computation; bot/s bettef" tA^tbstraction in 
the top levels. In tKi loOer ones^\no difference. 



\ 



Girls are nc^$O^SO in ALG^tl. TheyXare very interested in math bifcf' are not 
trained in mgical thinking [reports \another' man] , 

' ^ ^ ^ . X • • 

men and women" teachers; without exception, ^ saw. Ji^ girl stmdents' upper-level m^th 
^\ labilities differently. I asked a woman teacher •^yKyV^ She said Ic was only 4 "matter of. 
gttCtlng/use^ to it." She recalled: 

I felt Wee an oddball in mathematics at ^he lh^i^eriiiy ^ [Sjw was the^, 

only girl in her last courseS''''particuUfrly in ^hq\rigineiring.appli 
\ eaursea/J j/ \ / W ^ ' ' X. 

• • . i ^ .■ , • - M , ^ . » . 

Parents^ ' - . - ' - 

■ ♦ / , . 

. 'i'- ■ ■ 

The parents o'f River Acres students are not vit^^F inyoi*red in the math curriculum. 
Those few instances^ in which trfiey were mentioned by ARhers took this form: 

It Sepende on which parent has been -complaining. When a filling station operator 
eomee in^ the principdl is^.^n'my side. When a Texas Instrument parent complains , 
now we have a problem. \* . * 

Parents altjays win regarding levels. ^ After all ztvie \e <i vujlic [long draul] 
eehool. _ ^ VI/ ' ' ^ 

. > • ■ ' - 

A counselor , said he told half his advisee^ they probably should not take ALG-I. 
I^ey 41d anyway. "Parents urge„ them and then us, I put a slip in the file saying the 
^ parents demanded it;" 




A rare teacher (in her eleventh year) wa3:««ctively trying to comaunicate with the 
i>arent8 of her students. ^ . a. 

' . ■ ■ ] K> . . •■• - 

' I send notes home every ^)jree weeks to all my parents about all their kids. 
All their daily grades and tests for that period plna a wntten corment on 
oeoaeicn. [One parent wrotie her back a lengthy appreciative response.] 

'■. ■ > ' ■• ' ^ ■ 

How, a Vrfrd from Our "Consumers 



J '■■ A spate of student comment on math teaching and learning in River Acres patterns nicely 
into, "I don*t>get it" (levels three' aiid four).r"How am I going to use this?" (levels oi^e 
sod two); and "It's boring and there's too much homework" (levels one, two, three, four). 



\ An outstanding Ttxc^Cion the bpredom rap was offered by /a calculiis student whos^ opinion 



Mrthamotica is haii^./^Sut it is suaKd nice feelin^when' I gk^ it right. 'Hey, \ 
it makBs jtv Mb. X never lets ue knou what be care going ^ do next ao^ 

ip doeen^t gi^'boring. There is enough repeap of probh^ ^ :g€t it, nq^ too 
' ^ mueh^; Overall mthma^cs hoe heen^^oririg from the el^H^j^aarij sohool tfh^put ^'^ 
' thie ooutBeifrig^ci<^^,^math cmxlyote^Jjoe not been boring. '[There wdt^ Several 
i Btudint0 who madg thit. dietinotim. J ^ ' ' 

Chance coin^ts by students that stuck out in their interview ve1:e: . ^ 



Vhat 'gete m' about a-matji teacher ii^ he \xm*t Explain, lie te^ls upju^but he 
doesn^t^i^lly i^lain. \ . • ^ £ 



^.^.^^ HatH teaoHnTB eoare me. / 

. ^ Ha^ ie eomethtng that yoU )}ufft- ha^ io Ude eee^e aipayj^ 



OTia Vz^Aeniattca 4cpart7fMp«t demands too muah^^put I feel Ifjgoi} ^(^o^~baokground ^ 
- Jool]^geJ. , [For the non-^o^lege student], J didn't get a tT^anJg out of it. It ^ 
r ' uHie baring. . • . ,v K . » ^ ' . \ » ' * 

■'■ V /" ''"^.'V^f^, ' ' W ' . ' ' '-r* 

Students vsaid that math ^s V^^liy ^th^ only course vhe^e student cruelty ^ne ^o anothil^ 
la tolerated by i;eachers. They made this ^point in recoll^ting elementary schocfl embarrass- 
aenCa' at the board,. being called on, etc. 'Students joine&Nteachers in decrying modemimajbh- 
' ematics. Interestingly enough, none discussed 'l>ack to the basics" — but modern math was on 
t^e tips of their t^gues.^ 

^ When they figured out how to divide thataixty, we took one huge .szep baakwards ^ 
instead of one for 'mankind. My daddy eaye the^ staled thiJe xaause the Ruasians 
^ were going to beat ue to the moon. He ehowea^e haw to divide faster, easier and 
am right more times, w agree with him that modem math stinKS. My problem is 
' that my teacher won't give me any credit J'or doing it the quick way. have 
showed my friends how to do it too. 

Comrutative, assocnative^ distributive.. They don't mean anything. They zon't 
^^^^s^Ji^P dfou to solve problems. You just have to learn them. \ - ^ 

ii . • . ■ ^ ■ ' . 

Kids say th^ you can't really understand mathematics unless you are v^illing to put in 
hours every night. "Even then there's no guarantee that you will get l^t," said one girl. 
"It is tKe only subject that is l^ce that.- The chances are that you wn't get it and it 
is ao much work to try." Ancjr^br what? "So you can do mathematics, t don't vaht to do 
mathematics in the first place, "'said one boy. , "Teachers even admit it was hard! for them 
to learn. The only thing they da Is teach it to other ^kids." l/S 

They eay, how*good^ it feels when they work out a problem. I have lots of ways 
to feel good [IcvughterJ. No, I mean legal ways. Teachers think that mathe^ 
' maticB ia something great. Good for them. 

Another gil^l: ^ 

I haven heard anyone, anyone dfcS^t a mathematics ^teacher say ussz.math is 
great* lou gotta know how to ^gi^e your income tax; how to get money from, 
bank^, how to buy or sell stuff, know the stock market and maybe . couple other' 
things and. that is c ^ ' - . 

(The first girl oddie) Ev^y thing in the world on* television, "5^? Aftnutas" for 
example, is not hard mathematics. The news shows and all, I what is all 

j plis stuff for except' more of it. I am not going to teach m azjtmui tics . I ^ 
^ no^^^^cing to do that stuff. Almost nobody is. It is like a Gac and yofni cr. 
^iiuppo^ed^to believe in it. 
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thMt would C«^liily,quM.ify, but J, chose/' not to intlude as an item in the next topic, 
JWhat^s The ^sl^^^^ ^ ^ ' ^ 




First, a surpri^ei.^ On£y one teachd^ River Acres said anything about the principal 
idea In uthematics bejMig' related to Vh^K^eacher ^oes/' IliiVfron^an ALG-II ieV^JL chtee^ 

Lpt/kihf up imateviali^J that just cjmSyJL^o// 'aaur\cngiie. I hope my students 
lepTfi to > do that ancL cant use that^ ^KI^^K^ ^ z^'^^ohometry class ij^thout having 
Uartcsd out 4lhe tdsntities'^ sarliev or^^^^mofs -Ln the 'Algebra II. So they can 
900 sttml^ through th^ process, ^^^fit I do when I hit' a brick itkill in • 
logic. Howl* double book,' fphere I 



/ 



. I ^lopm^iluty leaA^d that [the' ptvaess] when thetf mix their babies' fomula; 
figur^outJiSQ to, buy their house paint; decide ^ loans; and look at their PSAT 

;eachers 



Saeondv uothclr sui;prlse|^ some teaches who agree Wth the /students that higher math* is 
not uajuul"(b matheinatics) • ' . ^ J ^ -j 

. ^ I agree withJth^* ^' Eighty^^ircent of tJhat I teaah my lewl three algebra class- 
cannot ^e used by 90% of the ki^. The benefit [only] is^ to get into dollege* ' 
J can teach them to think tqgwally about x*eal' -problems in their lives today '. 
J sit in my cun graduate coia^eo ^ mathematics ^ at the uniwi^ity <om dsk myself » 
what am I ever gding to, use this for? ^ , * Jkly 

CateuUiS. When a kid is through Jie has an unddratanding of "limits and can advance ' 
place in college at least six hours of mathematics. That's it. 

The plurality: six teachers* views of what mathematics is all about at River Acres is Che 



p«jor theme found throughout the study r^o teach kids 



to thinly logically. 



I read the following poem one of the teach^^. J She said /it ought to be on the 
wall of every mathematics^ t§a<^er ' s room. "The Uds^ who knew whacv^it meant would ^t an A. 



us READ ARISTOTLl 



Let us read Aristotle in Jftie evenings 
Until we know 

How to approach ^ . 

An idea * ' . 

And cleanly cut to its center 
As we would a cantaloupe ^ 
The beauty of the melon 
Touching our blade \ 
"sWlth its cool being 
Scenting the air — 
Sweet and good 
, When we've done. 



James P. White 



But the rarity of seeing &he big idea in 



1^1 liC 



is what -the teachers talked about. 



A 



ERIC 



iia 




Hathmtiatios dan, teach the student hew to tltink logzcaliy and' that proceaa can 
carry over to anijthpngk To be able to start wiih a aet qf facta and reaaon 
through to a conclvteion ia a powerful akill to have. 

• • • ^ / ■ ^ 

If a student can go through a problem and think it tnrough logically step by 
»tep» that ia a thrill! I am diapleased 'yhet\ they have not learned their basic 
larlthrheiic] o' ^noepts. Frankly who carec if zhey can remember thie th^pr^ti that 
proves *trixthglea "^mgrn^ The point of what we are doing is to hetp them 
' ■ team an approach to any kind of problem that they 've got. I don't limit my 
dJSxsses to geometry per ae. We cover the work and do. extended lo^cal thinki 

tMchttf^asserled her najor purpose lay In. the application of 'math 1 ' 

...... • * ' . ^ _ ^ ■ ■ * 

' Nop ^exposure, rather i'f'a l4igming what can be applied in the reai world. 

Can he use algebra in figuring the rafters on a^buil^in^? Not knowing the ^ 
theory in'higk achool^haan't hurt me. I knew how vo use^math lorig'befor^ > ^ 
was tpld about ^he ^reat dbstractiona behind it. ' ^ • \ 

r f conclude this^ presentation of math's^ purposes «0.th a group of three teachersj v^io have ^ 
Jtpwar-livel courses and sections. ^ / ^ 

I want tjusm to know when they're getting ripped off. . , A ^ ' 

Jf their^:^ balcnce their checkbook, I'll reat in peace. )^ 

Bow to uae moheif in a capitaliatic ao<p.ety"that'a math xoith a bang! 

v " F * ■ . • ; r 

Help Wanted and Advice 

OA the math faculty's Christmas wish list were smaller classes, ^an overnead projector 
in each room and more, NSF summer institutes. Adjustments in the curriculum were advised. 

We have'muaic teacHera who go from grade to grade because they can play the. 
piano lin elementary achoola] . Why not have a math teacher going from grade 
to grari: because ahe^knows her^ mathematics* 



r 



Elementary ^thematica teachers may know how to teach mathematica but they , t 

don 't' knou mathemmtics. Reatly, I guess they don^t know how to teach it eithJt* * 
if they dor. 't know it [mathematics] . 

w 

^- • J. 

J need mi'^re application examples from everyday business. That's where most of 
my jtiide^ts are heading, where their fathers are. They want to know more applica'^ 
tions th<Tr. I can give them. ' I know they exist. I kftow the theory but go blank 
when more applications are required [calculus, trig^ ALG'II applicationsj . I can 
sit down and grind it out with them. We need some ^t7*aining in^business* 

We need to be more concrete in our applications in our most theoretical courses. 
'.Trig and the calculus, for example. The reason thaz we are not is a lot of us do 
not know such appl<ications. ■ ' / 

In this district and in others we don^t stress basics More and more teachers in 
all districts around here lore doing it]. ^ asked my classes haw many of them have 
eaoings accounts. About 75% do as freshmen. I asked them if you had $2000 saved 
and the bank was paying 5 1/41 per year, how much would you make? I had two or 
three .in each -class that could tell me now their money earned. Percentage is a 
basic idea that you have to learn. ^ 



Oq« car^d mough to send a message tc teacher cMucaVors^: « '"T / ^ ■ 

J Ao^ no preparation ^ cfeaZ with levut^fls — eJen is. I just never kn^ how hard^ ^ 
it ijoutd be. Times ank kids are changing. One day we discussed r^toMed* chilfiL-- 
^ V . rmn in my math^tics^ cl(fp8 , I think they leamed^something and tt mz^ht keep j , 
„\ thep'^imteresi in^cqudng to^th^ nixt cl^ss. bne'^d finishes in fipe minutes " 
/ ' €nd anoth!ler works, t^t^whole ^ifty pinutes on the same phoblem. ^I^atn^earr\ing hy 

. i ik$ Bm0'-and'-do method I tlvinh ^mybe^ speoial education eouise. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1^ Part of it is ths frMtration, the estreme disappointment; you ^S!Sd prepqvatfion ' A 

for tkia.-^ YOu^ve taiMitjthem^^heij^'v^ known 'it, ihey've-been^^^^^^on it; - " 
♦ \* thfy9iPo,suaoe^ded, arid tibo weeks laieJ^theyj^don't know H^t anumore^ That '■kind:' of ^ 
; ^ urmtiiasemtian wdkld ha abfullu hrmA. v * ' ^ . . " - * 



/ ^ pwftewrtwn wdkld be awfully hard, i 

- % got soM iinwaoCied asiS^lce* in the guise of Texas' humor one da> ln| th6 q^th t«&chers 
confertfice room. # ' ' V ' i i*^ 

'^boon^; -Mre ^hsM gqvng .to\be som^ morfs monmental 8WM\ 



^mire^here going to \be som^ mor^ monwfental sweeping changes ^s * J / 



s. 



/Teaoher: Gqfd. I'i^ like^ to see^^vesearchers [ ^ioe^ing .eftanges swept aixsy. 

. > The dmrnartmenc clock in mathematics was 10: OCT when I l^^gan this study and when X 
RlVcu: Acres. Mathematics instruction is timeless: bTut I'll offer a direct piece of ^advice.. 
to River. Aiiires anyway: "Fix your clock." 



Central High School Socj.al Studies 



igh School Socia 



The course curriculum in the'social studies beg^s at the teuthAgrade for most^ stu- 
dents wicijjforld history, T|iis is required asj.s thie eleventh-grade U.S. history* In the! 
twelfth grade most of the students take a cvo-quarter economises /one-quarter .required govern-t 
ment course. In addition th^re is. an advanced ^placement (college) U^S. history offer ih$foi\^ 



the very able twelfth grade and psychology and sociology courses 
\ A very smsU number /2Z} take a "major works" world history cour 



which ai$ not leveled « 
course in the tenth' grade.^ 



In addition to the course curriculum a group of about twenty .^students y^segx^xom 
Central to visit the federal government ltl action each year. In a similar manner the fed- 
eral building In Houston is visited once a '^ear by a group of seniors. 




A vesr or two' ago, a Latin American nistory course was offered in anticipation of 
iaceresc "by the Mexican-Anferican Students and perhaps the Ai\glo students. It was cancelled 
due to lack^of enrollees (they needed fourteen). 

The task of covering U.S.^ history in a year is a tough one according to several teach- 
•re» They attack it in various ways. "On your mark, get se^, go, is my approach," con- 
fided one. A second said, "Trying to ^each from day 1 to 1976 in one course in one year 
is impossible. So I skip Africa and the Incas." Newer approaches are^eing tried by indi- 
vidual teachers. "It ^sed to be Betsy Ross sewed the first flag and Nathan Hale regretting 
the number of lives he/had. Now I am more into 'whys' and 'ideas' with dates not stressed." 
I asked a group of teajbh^rs if tb)pey were worried about making soc ial ^studies more relevant 
to their students. One said, "We sure can't go out and hang ourselves to get a hanging 
af^Mence." 



^ Most CratVal social "'studies teachers use a<lecture-Mll^u8Slon ^pproaph to th?ir text* 
book currlpuium. ^ . / " ^ ^^"\v >^ i ' . 



B.- /?ext i/ear we get a new text.in^world civ* 
'^No fewer^^haji tuOj nq^more thccn^'five" is-fthS eelegtion oohihittae'e. charge. 



« . - > Vi^liV€ iJ^th texts for five years.'* 
N . '^Np feoer vhaii tiJOj noimore thari^fit 
^ Old texts m to th^' ehredder. Too 3adj we could, uae parte of thetn. 

^ Tder^ is an on^^lng*ef forj^ to regularize the ^scheduling of topics within a course, y 
*. Coordinatioii Xs sought so^ that^if ap outlside acti^pity reqiHres a SJtud^nt -toV transfer from 
cms ^liMis to Another, that ^tudeatr* will not lose time. An administrator describes ^ two 
> <U*^. hi«^ory^sHptions: ^ 

\ \^ --Al^fca ind of ike firet quar^ one teadher might be teaching World War I^r ' ■ 
c^i^ther the poet^Civil War peri^d,^ and a third the Columbian period. Liter^ 
jXly true. Now that is independence^ that ie intolerable^ When a kid has to / 
iVmws vivm one comree to another he ^hould move from Jackeonian democraoy-^to 
\ \Jaak8onian democraoy. ( - > u - 

I checked this out yith'a ^roup or seniorsvwHo had^^en^'in different U.S. history sections 
(^1 Imvel two and ^ three). ^ They agreed thet 'sections ate often not on the same schedule? 
buKJdid not care about tKe prpblem as a teacher might. I*^hared tke previqiis quotatii^on 
irf.th them<) "'^ ^ ^ , \ ^ , ' > ^ . ^ . ^ - ' ^ , . 

^ . • J v ; ■ V ' ^ ■ • 

.y It'SfnorpTpblem if thef aren't exQctl^%at ^^ike-^aanc place when we are^^ We don't 
^ally^oare.\ You can eaten up, if you nave to. I don't )Bee why it makee any . 
'difference cmyway. My parents dok't hnoWjthe ^differenqe between Jaoksonian and 
'jMfetsonian deomcrdcy. T^ity graduated fi^om college- cmd earn a,lot^ore than. 
^^IjC doee. I know the difference and I gueee it'e important to^^ow where 
^ people fit Intp government. You really don't hauf to know that it'e called 
Jackaoftian^ do youXf ' \' , I 

Anyway J that 'a not the point. The point ie nobody reallu knows what difference 
any of this stuff makee after school lis completed]. : . 



v» a • Curriculum organizati^tkhas been hampered by the iAde]^|dence 6f the social studies 
tiachers/ the department heaok, and the principals at the junior and senior high school, 
according tcrjone high school teacher. ' \ o • . * 

' ^^'^'"^ It'e fiice (individuality] , but antagonistic tOiprogram deif^lopment. We hope tned 
to attack this for the l-ast'two years. The state requires us to us/s behavioral 
objiczi'Jes to get on with it. Why?' J don't know. No anewers^ oust, directives. 
Host of it ilr a waste of time. It will not actually be used. But it ^es force ^ 
^\tSpU> think about what is importani in the social studies. ^ We spent one fruitful 
^^tiur on that and 200 to ISO hours in getting the words in the right order for sub^ " 
Bub^eub objective forty^six. We don't have roam for a "minor social studies event" 
like a Nixon resignation. No sub^objectivevfor that one , but we have the third 
parson in succession to become. President prO'^liem of the Satiate. JHe asked me 
I knew who that was. I .told him Nick Bdrf.] f ^ 

• ' ■ ■ , . • \ 

The district's efforts to regularize the curriculum through the dkvelopnent of a Guide 
which employs the writing of behavioral objectives has yon few enthusiast^. "I think the 
district shotild get its money back from whomever was paid to write^ them'^ pined a sjpcond- 
year teacher (I said nothing). * 

fhe literature says that individual differences must be the base for the social 
Studies. This district^ is going against the trend. Someone in this district has 
taken it' upon himself to standa}'*dize everything. ^ You can't do it' in the social 
Studies department.' You get corralled into doing the same thing year after year. 
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The pattern will be ^at and if thc Prficident ia^^aaak^aiuated, I*m riot auppoaed ' ■ 

d^Kll on it if it isn 't in the 3uri*iQulur:i. Vhia »^ar b/f^n I get ^ to Rome'in 
ti90rl4 hiatory I^,m^q"inf; to etaij there a ijhile^ Why? Beoauae) I-'c^ fired up about ; 
itr li ia neat bc.jawse I have-juat finiahLd an intenaive atiidij of ifi. "^^Vhat will ^ 
the heJuivioral objectivexs aay about that? ,Tz*y to &rite - content objeativea for -c 
Gutr^t ^vento aonetime. * ' ' ' ' ' ^ j ^ ' - ■ 

Thriee teachers agreed chac social studies ought not to be standardized, thae 'pe^for* 

objectives are of llccle merit. Of eighteen in the /department, only one is knoim to 

think B.O. is useful. ^ ^ S ~ \ * ' 

^ Hqre simply putji a member of the group chat^.vorked on' the objectives said, "t shoved 
,tluit in the ^closet :a. long time ago *i" ' ' . \ 

What *s The Big Idea? 

» . . ... ^ t ^ • 1 

' . 1 '.' ■ 0 " . • * 

*^ Well, fw oite thln^ it is no;t apt to be. found in the psychology or sociology courses, ' 
which were described as "somethl»g-we throw in to- fill out their year's schedules because 
of the quarnr system." An old hancji advised, "Those courses ^aren't social studies. I don't 
"countf anything that wasn't here when I came hei^e."- Then there were the teachers* suggifistions 

that the bxg ideas were appreciations of "cultures present and past," or* 

.... . ^ 

• * • • ' 

4 wccy of thinking pritiaally about iaauea ^or tJtemaelvea and an ealeatic view 

y of the world. To aatisfy the diatrict all you have to do ia be there and tieaah 
-OiB textbook. But none, of us are here for that. That ia where we all .atart 

^ , , and our own individual identitiea, which cannot be atandardized, take ua beyond • 
that. ' 

" ■ • ^ 

This viev caught me unprepared: .« 

big ideaa^in aocial atudiea are not the most important^ read'Mg and writing , 
are^ yitut if you want to know what ia really important look at tne inatructionat 
. . bvdgeita. What 'a important ia athletica. They can ahift kid's by the bua^loada - 
^^t^gamea^ to conteatai matchea, whatever becauae their inatructiqn ia importajit, 
yfe'ciannot takejodvantage pf an opportunity when it popa up\ . When we aak for jo^ 
trip for a ctaaa of atudenta, the afswer ia no. 

Other nominees for the big idea in social stiidie^ were: \^ , 

To know thyaelf and the funptioning of oiu* government; our economica and baaia^ 
ally how to make a living. All are important to prepare the atudeht ^r aooiety. 

I try to point out how important people in hiatory^ make their deciaiona *oh the 
basia of the information available zo them. Theae kida have a^tdrcTtime making 
deciaiona and history can help them. w 

\Teacher] education cauraea streaa the humaniatic aide but I think it* a important 
for atudenta to be educated^ to be well rounded, to know ^omethinp other than what 
he thinka ia important. At age fifteen there are thin^ that are important and at . 
age twenty^five and forty there are thing a thai are important. We ahould alao 
teaoK aocial akilla for citizenahip. I muat admit that I atreaa knowledge [aaquiai^ 
tion}. I think it ia important for someone to have knMledge. When I hear the 
broken record "Why do we have to ledm all thia, I'll never uae thia," I aay, "Anjy"' 
body who talka about the aame thing all the time and cannot relate to what othera 
are talking about, or can't relate to aome quote or quip or reference ia a aad thing.'* 
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^iMtiyctioiul Levels " / \, 

- A ' - ' ' ' ^ ^ " . ^ " ^ ^ 

The top level is called "major works" and it exist^ only in the tenth-grade worl4 

history course. For the« first timeUt has been offered^ih the twelfth jrade as^n advanced 
^ p^siMnt U.S. history cours^^ The/pr^cf^gi^isit^is a B or betier in English. I did not 
/ohKi^^ theaitor did I' talk with any ^tudeorcs Who had taken Jthe course. The listructora ^ 
' obviously ei^Joyed tallUng abbu^ the "nkjor wctCWIb" courses'. 



Level two is caXl^d "the club" by some, of the. social studies faculiy>,/ It is comprised 
of students who mrk economically and socially In/tti^ "rights group." Almost devoid of Slacks.' 
and Browns » thes.e students pal around and ^o to the dame aft^r-school evfents^ toget;^er. Th&y^ 
are^een as "rely taking school 'seriously. They exclude o there > from tneir group, ahd. the' ' 
level thr#e and level four students know this. ("The 4s have their own. 'losers^ club,*"^ ^ 
sei^^ce teacher obse^ed. previously.)' »^ • • » V'- • '* 

J^vJIiio teachers of wotld "history raised serious questiot^ 6f blow well the I6vels work ija * 
genfEiDbut wikh special, reference -to the 3svand 4s. ^L™^ " M** 

» ' ' / * \ , • ^ . 

I don't lik» mif^ levqf^a. I teqch,a level four ^claBB' cmd they don't atl belong * ' ^ . 
in then^ But they all turn c?i(t^i^6Z four vork. amy .think that's all^hctt'*^ ^ 
^ ie, expected of them. AcademioaVVy there, are etudents in there bf the i following . 
varie^tiea: 6op outa], norg^ad^^, heavy ^personal fl^blemSj and ofhera too nuni'-^ / " 



eroM to olaeeify. > 

^Another teacher} . . . There ca*e no criteria for levels. None of tiie^ counselors " 
have come to me to asK if this kid is a Vkvei tuo, three^ .four [eight years} . *. 
A kid ie in level four because somebody outside the alaaaroom ms designated them- 
^ a£ cL plaeeroom level four. They say they can't learn on levelzhree^ That's a 
mietake. Within my level tuo class j I have tuo or three students that ark super. 
The rest I could label level four. ♦ . ' ' 

Another teacher of world history said he tau^it the same thing in level two and level 
three ^ sect ionsi ^ . - ' 

I Juet" expect more -from 2s. Level four is something else; it's hard. Deep datm 
inside we KnotJ that they can't get the information or can't see any relevance at 
alJ^.^'^yto'st are slow readers. Many will not finish school. . . . And whether 
Alexanaer conquered 20,000 or four miles is not going to be important to them^in 
where they are going. And yet they are required by state la^j to .take a world 
hietory oourie. We would like them to conform as much as they cctn^-but they hwe 
eueh a barrier. 

Another world history teacher of- many years experience spoke With emotion about teaching 
the level fours. 

■ •. - ■ V • . . ■ ■ . 

^ I like to take them where they are and see vf they can progress at all. I think 
it's the family ^rvironment cmd language barrier plus a laak of education in the * 
'home kctokground. Try to see that they ccm be a useful citizenland contribute to 
the loeal government where they live.- We have a unique unit in^this economics 
which we call nearo^economics. [He created it,} When we bring in a Mortician 
to preeettt the information you would be surprised to* know how much- good it does 
^ theee kide to know about that, the cost of dying. It works' well here* , . . 

Another informant, « teacher new to the district, was "drawn to the district because of its 
leveling policy. Pne of the main re|ison$ I came. It is the only way to ireally teach con* 
cepts and skills. 'I . 



TVO'U.S* history teachers- really got into.it during, a teachers' lounge discussion that 
I taped one afternoon, rt poiats ap the dif ferences ,in how teachers approach the task of- 
teaching level four sections in the same course. The first speaker is in her first year 
in the district, the second is in his tenth. * . ^ 

V0.ar0 geared up for the college bound, Nobddy cpuld say we are doing anything 
- .beyond negleat for/the louer end of the spectrum. We make them learn, things 

that are certainly worthwhile but I think we need to get back (of the problem) . 
^ ^ Teaahers need things tha-^don't exist. It is easier to redirect a learner in two 
[l4V0l] than -it is to get a 4 going. First of all we need to}get the grdup^dqwn, 
lAq^ doun» to fifteen in a class. You cc^ find materials asm adapt them if you / , 
oan wofk with them.- It doesn't seem to make any difference if I take<.a groups of 
tf4 and have to work with thirty^of them-using simple materials. They still can't 
\ « * x^i^j you kno&, I have a couple sandbaggers that make me beware of labels % The * 
tcwer^leyel kids are almost n^ver taught by the better teachers who haM been here 
for three or rr&r^ years. . ' ' 

J disagree, I taught level 4s and had smqlXer, classes. Yoi^ oanH gitfe them 
9]feeial materials. They want to be Just like the level Bs. - they want td^ carry 
earoUnd a book md^not^ be singled out by this time^. It dojs ^heike a differenae in ^ 
theuf^unt of disoiplzne vroblems uou have by having smalter classes. Mine never 
teamed anu betteiT if*^ there were thirty ^or fifteen. Head' Staj^ is t/9 only . way ^ - . 
.^^^aZp them^^stttzller classes in the- Juni^r^ear i$ top late. They ,di^^ proud axid 
dJ^^t want, to f sit around with kindergarMh reqd^ng^ m^ It , cannot be, done , 

in the school room iip. higJf schools You could/put/ihem tfi^ ^ veinf rspeoiallcpnd of- 
elementary school teacher who knows how to teach ridding^ ' We are not skilled in 
\teaoking reading, i . - ^ * 

■ * • ■ • ■ . ' y:. 

• The department head justified the need for levels in quite practleal and humanistic, 
tenaa. Tn addition to levels he covered ot^er ground as weil. " ^ 

Those kids give me a tremendous -kick wh^ they turn on reaVly lively . discussion. 
To see them start to redd a newspape:^ (^fpr, tfie first time,. So 'I take iivjparaon- 
atly when something comes alon^ that will, keep me fronr doing the thing A^ove 
best^ which-is interacting personalty with kidsJ We are in the people business. ' 
" It is people we are teaching and not socihl' studies, and we are^ teaching ci>out 
people. Levels\are ok because, you can't hiave gooci discussions with a small num^ 
ber dominating the discussion^ and that^ happens when you don't have levels. - ^ 



The Stude nts , ^ 

Change in student behavior attributable to recent growth in River Acres is discussed 
mora by social studies than by the mathematics or sciende teachei^. It is possible tha^ 
social studies teachers merely talk more aboet students V social b^avior since it is rele- 
vant to ^elr field. Whatever the reasons. I lieard a lot about and from students in this 
department.- In« passing I note that I. |iaw no^ different behavior on the parts of students 
In >th^ social studies area that I did in the' mathematics or science areas. My- personal 
Impress lonsr were that they were a reasonabl'e, mannerly, decent bunch. Some of the faculty 
did not share this view. « , 

R^E'^''P^E''C^T^''The kids sing jit white they show complete insensitivity to the per" 
eon who sits next to them,, ^ to one another in the hallo; sadly » to ^themselves . . For^' 
get the adults. ^ . . Property^ m^y^gosh! Ifs t)iere\po b"e dbused, tossed oD&y. 
Don't you think for a minute I apt talking j about kids of colifr, or about , the \three^ 
and fovr^level kids. I 'm^ talking txbout kids, phrlod. It's the executive's kids 
; as surety as the bottorri of the social, ladder. The punishment ian\t equal, though. 
'One kid will, get suspended and a second sallowed to\ take a finq\ exam fSr^^phq 'Same 
offense. That's hoWo'Sociat class g^ts in the back door. (Band kids caught with 
griiss on a road trip, Maxi^an^American kids caught with it, on the parking lot.] 
Kids reflect the society zn 'which they live* f^at ^we are looking at is our^ society. 
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Another tuehoCr.this one en 61d timer, eaid it was this year that he encountered his 
first verbal sparring natch with a student; and a third decried 'students' attitudes toward 
hdnework, "Give Uiem a homd^orjc assignment in histoty^^nd they Just get hysterical.'* 
'*BeoilomieSt psychology, spciolbgy, and world history»» t^B^aJ* chimed in the two others. This 
general descrlpti/>n checks out with other teachers andAnKs^^ents* views themselves. The 
principal factor which underlay many* students* negai£iylttflfl||pe toward homework was anoth- 
er klnd'^of work* • ^^w^^^^ 

^mdM are getting more and more jobs.^ Getting good grades ie not ai important ae 
getting money. These Icide uant out . yEspeoifttly level three and fpur. They am 
care or^get to keep^one thatjnormy atui daddy give them." They aren't motivated to 
get good gradee^ to (then] get a good Job^ to ' then get' money. \They are motivated' 
, tojgetj^^ " 

We Used to get 100 kide to see an agriaulture film easy, twenty years ago. You 
oan't get toenty^five^to watdh the governor of Texas ride d^T^ve^legyeaii^ 
■ ■ throxd^ their backyard. If you set something up here at school and it^inter^ 
. firee with their favorite television program^ you've Had it" so to speak. 

The television thetpe was^a rich one and I pursued it for hours on end with faculty and « 
students alike. Listen to an economics teacher first. 

• . ' «• 

I put the bUmte for it [lack of work in social studies] 'on television. Child-- 

ren today J^eam by watching the television from the time they are twol \ They have ^ * 

to put out little effort from the^ Jii/ne t heu see Sesame Street; they have to put 

/ put^no effort learn anythirffT JThey absorb it via constant penetration into 

their daily lives through television. They learn and they don't know they are 

lleamingjm So when they get to a curriculum or study where the effort ie nsa- 

eseary to learn they really can't understand why, [They say] "I'm a bright kid 

and I'm fifteen yaars old and I^can't see why I should work to learn this stuff. 

What I hiow all came fairlj^ easy because of exposure." Mien'^they get to a course 

«Ziki| world history the only way you are going to be able to absorb any of thief is ' 

Pd' listening to the teacher, or by reading the book or seeing some aiuiio^visuals. , , 

That^s the only way^you can internalize any of this. These are difficult things- 

, to do; they retire, concentrated effort an the kids' part to learn, ffusy are not 

. disciplined by the fifteen years of TV learning to put out disciplined effort, ^ 

Learning hoe been easy in life. My am daughter has been an easy learner. School 

, ' /-was easy because ^she knew it beforehand. The first time she had to learn anything 

it Bhook her up. It ^till does4 For a lot of kids it takes farilure in a couple 

. courseo to snap them up* 

• ■ • , • ' ■ >^ . • ' 

Now listen to a group of level three senior' students reply to the charge. , • 

Teaahfire who complain about us watching TV and liking it and not liking scJiool . 
> make me laugh. I mean^ do they ever really look at themselves? It's hard here 
for them cma for us.' It 4 school] io mostly no fun. Teachers know it. They 'd 
have to be blind not to, I gueso mostly we are talking about a few teachers whp 
ean't see social studies on TV when it's there every night . • • more social ^ 
studies there ^than in any book they got. ^ 

Sope of the students* and*faculty*B finge^ point to the home, and' to the parents when 
< explanations are sought for the apparent change in student attitudes toward school. 

Vll donW}^ a hard'-'edtje picture of our incoming parents: they txmt straight A's 
for their daughters and (^ood grades from"thc>ir son^. , They don't care where it 
eomee fromy what the -kid learns. They want to see the grade. '' IH> wclJL an achieve-^ 
, ment )^cam8M^golto Yale and Harvard on full-time scholarships and have^ the boys be 
football cmd basketball heroes. And (daugKters presumably] cheerleaders^ rah^ rah, 
rah. ' " 
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to J^TJiJ^u ov.rdr«,n a. the students see it, but Ifey can "some truth 

bl lil «?!vl 5Jf *i! "^'^'^'u 'he "school was -Jlinging to a day gone 

■U^rllS) <I hiB he should write poetry. - He told 

llto Wdi^'LJ'^flcSjw^^''"'^^ °" two issue^f: there are "faculty who do not. 

ilS S!! 'wultV who do not expect kids to work.^' Two other criticism, made by fac- 

UumL Sii fLJj^Tn ! • ^'i^u'^^^ ^^^^ fhey teach." ' THase four 

iSS3«!nJSli? f diacu..i«M with six .ocial studies teachers in the lounge aTthe 

SrSf«!?f:!^J'!K^°" i"" '/''^ "^"^ regard as being "serious ««l fair." ?(n". that 
thmy did ndt fault the students in any of these!) <-»««». 




^ thftJS i!)^'* 'hat the«vement of girls is usually higher than* that 

«jf^.^boya la >11 courses. There is no comfflBle feeling for differeflcei in interest. 

* • ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ' ' ^ ■ " • ■ 

iK!r^7^ ftnowZ^^eobZa. (Kris are Juat moru Tetiaent. A hisHor. to my 
elttaa wnild get the wmg vrpreaazon that the boya were more intereated <md 
hwledgeabU from the interaation. p. 



A fourth-year- teacher of , U.S. history has her rule of thumb: "Girls are always for 
2\fS!** r "8"«lly^for the present interest." "Yeah, and the present interest 

!^ the macabre.". threw in a listener, "like the Bubonic plague; that's always a bli hir' 
^TkL f*" ^r"'*'^" Antoinette." trilled anbther fr^m tfie CoS^^hJn*. 



''•l^i^^A^l •^here is the matter of ithe interest and achfevement of Black 

^^HaiJ:an-American students. "1 alwayi have one or two Blacks that are 'superstars' in 
W9 baisic courses: smart, witty; but most of them will fail in their average classes. - 
One teacher had this to say while two colleagues listened in appa^rent agreement. 

v.. Jft^ theyjiave muah intereat at all in the aoeial atudiee. I believe 

you find m^more-af the Mexiaana ahouing a look of int/sreat in it than the ' 
Blaotte. ^Theuiore not adademiaally intereated. They are more intereated in the 
oor»^ fUldat ahop, vocation.^ When you look at your level four olaaaea you 
. eee ipoun. We feel terribU dbout-it and aak what the hell can we' do? In the 
maiopvor^ : [level one] you^ rarely, I mean rarely, have, a Mexioan-Amerioan and 
verufea Btaola. . (Tbva ta River Aarea' firat year for a level one^ world hiatory 
r and t*» aeaontf for U.S. hiatory. J A. little more advanced level than average ia 
\ l«w«i tw« you, wvll aee very, very few Mexiaan-Ameriaana or Blacks. Like in my 
^OUueee I might have out of an average aize of thirty, I'll have maybe one Black 
wuiiOne or two Mextaan-Ameriaana. :JHe eatimatea that in the diatriot there are 
■ 26% Blaak and ISt Mexican A/nericanay In level three, the average grouo, you" ■ ' 
•oa f«w more [five or aoj and then in level four it ia 90S Black and' Mearicm 
Mmnaan. They are reading . . . they don't go by IQ'a particularly, but . . '. 
imy are ilai, have a rou^h time, apathetic. . 



'■'■i9i$f^^ my alwB of p9enty^nin0 in Amnom history I have three 

^ : • jZM^ and tuo Mexican Amerioane 'and both of them failed. ^ 

ite^^^^^ they uaually fait. They are almost destined to. Three out . 

: ^f^f)^ <oiumoee. J am speaking strictly personally; it looks like an attempt of' 
tw pouneel0rs to try to move a few Mexicans and Blacks out of the basic classes 
'iiiitp.tte aif^rage cUiseee and they ccot^t cut it. ^ 



Cro— ^krade Cbammication and Back to the B— ics 

w- . 

-Aia-diaeuaalon of- the relationship of high school social studies, to previous .^ocial 



studies instruction in grades lC-8*tlould be dismissed flippantly: .'*We wave to one wiother 
on In-Service days." 

there is a bit more to it than that. It is related to the notion o^^ 'lack to^the 
. basics^ in several social studies teachers' minds. It goes somisthing 11^ this. Formal 
Isstruetion in the social studies should begin in the first grade. . 

Demooraou and our heritage for about five minutes a day* Democracy can*t be 
taugl}t ul a course in the U)elfth grdde. Too late to begin to discuss citizen^' 
chip, faimess in eleventh grade, ^ofik to Basils'': Kids need to lecam to 
read covi write, to laiow what a continent and a river are, where Africa is, 
the difference between Hew England and England^ the l>aeias about x%Lles in 
demooracys rvght and wrong and the law. , . " 

Apathy and dishonesty £tre the symptoms of kids not having the social studies 
basics aStt wq have the wtds to ^how it. Evidently" we are screwing up along the > 
line* The best of them will cheat off of somebo^^else^s exam if you don't 
watch them like a hawk, dopy someone else 's homework. 
. • ' ■ , , .'•*..'*• 

^t was in the context of articulation there rare, mention of open-space teaching occurred. 
' A young teacher" said i^t was a "fantastic idea^even though I have beard it is tough to' 
' Iftplamant.'* The veteran 'teacher said, '*It is distracting. I couldn't stand it." . The 
young/ teacher the^ eontihued, "It could never, never work with lev^'four and probably 
— Mver with three. But if they were started early it could work with the Is and maybe \ 
with the 2s." . 

, ' , , p ■ ■ . •/ 

||lQrld .history teachers regularly rf parted that theiI^^studenes liad^poor writing/. re--\ 
/ listening and' reasoning skills, '(the students themtfelve^ supported t6e writin(g " 
and listening deficiencies charge.) One world history teacher offered a most unusulil \ 
interpretation of "biick to the basics." ' ' ^ ^ ) 

* Baiek to Vie basics is the flag, the Fledge of Allegiance and George Wasliing' 

6 ■ *■'.■-•• 

jFor another. **back to the basics" means the demise of strategy and simulationp gsmes and 
eiaiier. tiichniques for teaching, problem-solving. analysis in^the soeial studies. 

(4 mikde^i observes} School is a matter pf sitting daan land studying^ . 
tJtngltther sisidsnt; Like Mrs. X says, you got to tcJ^ your medicine now if you 
tmi :to:get into a good college. That's what' we are here for,. The group 
jei^ (tvid games and role playing stuff is not what we are here for. 




that^rellghtful Texas brashness came through when I ssl^ed one of my final interviewees 
which of the several meanings he preferred in thinking abput "back to the basics." . 



• • * 

Uhat§Mr ths hell it mane we care dll fov it. If you get hide in eocial etwliee 
%iho canneftl^ or writer or speak you^re stuak. We Ajaate so much time saying 
'^ht'^ on a wall map is. ''East.^ Any right is East, up is North. A continent 
iey the equator is, a peninsula. . . • Basia ideas such as culture, nationalism, 
ho0 a bCli^ bieaomes ajioj, what a constitution is, legislation, patriotism are 
foreign to them when^they come to the tenth grade. I meat most of our students. 



' • ■ * . . . ■ . 

Tbt faculty is about avacdy apllt numarlcally batvean world history, Amarican history 
- aad--tlM~seoiiottics«*sovariimanc coursas. This dapartmant avidencad mora concern abouc tha cott 
espt bi accountability than did tha combinad mathafflatics^and scianca faculty with a faw 
othar faadar achools throifn in for good maasura. . J 

Aoocuntdbility is what is on my mind when I give out grades [level three coureeej. 
If the teachers gave all A 'a the administration would ibe ver^ happy. They OM 
miuh more aonaei^d about how parents think we are doing than about how we are 
doing. ^ 

9o ona mantionad t;ha uaa of tha district's achiavamant taating program -for accbuncability» 
or for^iaatpiccion. An Amarican history taachar said that accouncability was going to^ra* : 
ault ih^ loaa rathar than a gain. 

It mean^' behavioral objectives, standardisation, saneness. Why be a ttaoher if 
evwyone hoe to use the same text, be on the same page the same' day^ teach for 
eme faot'^bjective? A pdrt of learning the world we live in is learning po 
, get along with lots of adults., Kids have to learn, to adjust to the variety of 
approaches teachers hauei Accountability is. aimed at the bad teacher but it will 
mies him dnd hit the good one clean between the eyes. 

The bad teacher will now have to teach bddly in an orderly fashion.^ If you don't 
mind my saying so, whe^ the bad teacher gets hie shit together it is still shit, 
ok? For the good teacher it is going to hurt them d lot. It'll douse their fire. 

Aapthar spoka of Accountability that had^ tovba district«wide In tha alansa that a curriculum 
>fsilttra in tha'aarly grades would' show up in teachers' work in the later grades. The prob-* 
lam is 06at readily anticipated for the laval-^four sttiderits. 



Be fstfmre and nine ti^ out of ten he doesn't car^. lou have to try to 




'''^ '^^ii^^lii>s ini^ l^^ wonder they can't read; you iee/you as a . 

e thati You've got to accept it. If you're going to help 
^^ttff^ grade. . * 

■■: ^ • ' ■ . . >^ 

e'dasV of humor^ to blunc its liarbed thrust. 

Accountability is the taking of your textbook dnd writing objectives for every^ 
thing. lour curriculum 'guide objectives 9 goals, I mean it '3^ really just stupid. 
We aekj^ what are ydi4r gpals; what/is the learner supposed to learn? My God, 
lAat is he supposed to learn? He's supposed to learn .the\Cipil War! . I don't want 
to put it into a bunch of fmcy words. A currioulm outline is good, needed: .1 
can understand* that. 



/ 



• / 
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A youftgi taeul^ Maibcr begins the following accountability quotation and a teacher of 
•everU'yWri^'pl^ekii up. ' v 

IhtfM it ind ooQ^ enviramcnt to apeak of . Nc peraanal competition. I am 
' ' . ncft MB^iilcin^ of Mho geta tha beat gradBZ- az a form of competition. I am speak" 
*ing mntt-^^'^^^ toddy than I^vaa yeaterday. I htpu American hCetcry be^- 

MMM I've etudied it and I know how to . learn more of it. ^ J believe we' are 
moidng toward an inareaaingly anti'-aaademic attitude in our echool^, while the 
^S 'etudmit aohievement ia riaing at the aame. time. 

tA eecond teaohar eaya] The direction ^of teaohera' time toward writing behav^ 
iqi^ cp^ativee to fit the text ia more of the anit^intellectual attitude qf_ * 
' the eohoole. i buy objectivea from California ready»made 

. ' and. l0t ue modify them as we aee fit. I *think work an the concept of qualitu of 
etydmtt work could make a difference in real agademic work. Behavii^l objectiVea 
don't make evty differenae^^any poaitive diffet 



tid^/n 



Ito all the' criticism of student attitude and>^Cfi7xw^W'ng climate there was high ptaise 
for the spirit of academic freedom that the naff felt prevailed in their department. 
Student teachers commented on the faculty esprit de corps. 

. * ' ■* ■ ■ ' , 

I- saw several instanoes of the world history group helping one i£hothw» obviously 
enjoying being in school with one another (in front of the students!). Stuients commented 
on the ambiance of this/section: "It is so obvious that thty. get along with each other 
that it is contagious."^ (I wondered if they had read the' Faculty ^ndbook?) » 
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FINAL MESSAGE FROM THE CLASSROOM ^ 



/ Conclusion needers will find these few observations unsatisfactory in that they reprAr 
sent <^erriding observations and concerns about whkt River Acres has done, ili or will be , 
doing. For the conclusion needers I offer the old saw: /'For every complex hum^n problem* ^ 
there is a neat» simple solution and it is almost always wrong." Hy last Texas poet re->« 
minds us of the puffery, fragility and fun. of the author *s taslc. 



AUGUST 31 



Inspiration tense « 
climbs up my back and into my head ^ \ 
Got tb turn them words right ^rpund y ' ' 
«Strip *em clean and let %m strut their atuff » 
Get rhythm, words . - 

Uorddsss i^orddsss word them words 
thas right Daddy word them words 
do a fine Job now Pappy 

^Jest gotta word them words hallelujah Honey 

shit if them words aint got soul J ^ 

Jest watch dance Mammy shoooee 
«ford them words t^s right Daddy 
whoooee . \ ' 

Grady Hillman ^ 



ERIC 



• XO A.vi|y X wifh 'I had met Miss ^targaret thciSVst day of my study. She said a lot in 
« Words* ,Tvo days before I left the distri^ she came into the high school faculty 
loiiiig« and Asked Die what I was doing in the scjK>ol« I Had been warned that "she would tell 
mm hov the cpir ate the cabbage." I told her Fvas looking at teik!ching and talking with 
tM6h«rs abouc thiir ideas about science,, math and the' social studies. She was appropriately 
ualmpresatd. \< ' . ■ ^ 

If \fOU*rQ looking for crazy ideas, paaa oh brother. Thoae college people with ' 
cpOMy ideas should try them. CalifomiaKWduld be a good place.. We'll watch and 
fotlM accordingly. . Thpse "crazy*' onea that prove really senaibldt we 'II get to . 
fhem by qnd by. Meanwhile we aren't going to shoot the moon^on any more of this 
nonsense . • . [new mcxth, ungraded schoola, new topical coursesh 

V . . _ . 

Aa eleaencary school teacher who^ was trying to cover fifty years in a coffee break 
cold M the tiling X ^ . / 

. • • had^ leam most about our achools is that change comes very slowly to \ 
River Acres. We had it good and knew it before all this statted to happen. The ^ 
old time Houston farmer made aure there were twelve good years of public school 
for his kidsi Those who couldn't cut it didn 't deserve to. They have always had 
a good collegerbound curriculum. Then they sent their children to the best school 
. to get awau from the dust, the oil and the cattle. That won't do anymore. Some 
* may yearn for it but it just won't do. All kids need to get their chaatce.^ * 

•■' ' ■'/ ' ... , ■ ■ • 

The ad*nlni8tration of River Acres sees architectural change as providing opportunity 
for aore children "to gee thel^chance." But open-space education,, now a few years old in 
Kiver Acres, came from the "top o&vn" and is embraced by few of the Junior hljsh and nearly 
none of the senior high school faculty. For the detractor it represents how change occurs* 

If you waht to see white ^exas i$' going in education, check where California was 
« five years ago. We just follow, m dcn't learn'. We have California's open schools 
of the 19jSQs, }»>ith,onJb problem^t^e coni^pt crashed in flight comiSng over tlit . 
4Soastat chain. We ended up with cldsed\a4uoation in open^irchitecture. 

Xnv^he River Acres^^chool District X found an easy-^ing administrative style that 
aecompaniiBd the t^elter-skeiter day-to-day problems of rampant growth. The citizens by 
their absence a^ school board meetings Are saying "things are all right." Simultaneously, 
"s group wlthij^he district is working toward municipal secession frpm thje districti^ 
maneuver encduraged by Texas law« The easy-going administrative style masks an informed 
eonceni. Jhsy are aware of what is going on behind the scenes. Oni^ parent said the ; 
superintendent had more news sources than Deep Throat. f 

. Others feel the: ^administration is caught in a responsive rather than a leadership mode. 
They assert that the pace of change in River Acres is more than it can handle. '^Jho could 
hfiidle it?" X asked. "A young, sensitive Texan who could make us proud of what we are- 
sod who ate hurricanes for breakfast." ^ 

: • . • .• ' ' <" ' • • ; ■' - . 

One of the storms that reoceurs regularly, for the adminl,stration is the practice of^ 
grouping. How msny levels; what criteria to use; and what' are its effects? The conven- 
tional repvesentatlQns are mad^ There are calls for more instructional levels, for as 
many as seven in each grade in/^ach subjeet. Therew is a top admlhistradbr who wants fewer 
iDStruetiooal levels, "two wotild be about rigt(t." v. ( 



The profound humanistic Ifasuej that lie at the heart of grouping were revealed 4^ a 
discourse by a Junior high s^ool teacher^ 
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Mnij^^t that traokBd frm kindergarten on up/ When you get 

i-in a wmall tc*Jn it la like branding you with a letter on your ^forehead: 
?jlMlg% m Qot ^ live in that oornrunity ' the rest of your 

li^ftk , I^^^^^ branded ^dum^ when you were five vfeccre cld you weni going 

to hm ofAled ''dU^ were fifty-five and youhay hdve been the genius 

of tlw .ocjwini^itf^. loiuhme been labeled and ydU wauod be with that group of kida 
\^att pfe ws^^^for^ aa long aa you atayed in aehool* \ 

' It mffiht be tha^ Juat aiek the teat day, didn't hear well, aaw thinga 

Ut0ti0ji^: i^^ aould be thoft you are a late bloomer; there 'a all kinda of thinga. 

. Bitt :'(gmil0 traak theea kida there ian't any way to get them off the track and 
yeu can talk aiinniatratora until you're blue in tine Aae and. everyone of them 
iMt tetl you, ''Oh, we ra-traok, we re-traak." • 



Cot a hold of the reoords on kida and you'll aae that* they are not re^traaked* 
In foot the one kid i» ten, no, one^n twenty^ five, that getc re-traoked ia ao 
rare that everyone pointa to it de flexibility^ If you tell a kid he ^a dumb in 
the firet grade, he' o dumb in the aeaond gradeji he 'a dierib^ the third grade, I 
don oare how bright he ia; he 'a figured it out, he 'a auppoaed to ba dunb and 



he^yill'^be''dwib^in'aahooll 



, I have t^hx-4ihe aaaelerated child from the firat grade on and the ego problema 
are eeverer^ They are told they are a whole lot amarter than they are. ^They have 
terrijble relatione with the other attuJenta often Idgging behind in emotional eomncm 
aenee* Further on the kida hit high achool and ec^ege and POW! It 'a quite a jolt 
to dieoover that they aren''t the only amdrt pe'opl^l^ the world. And when they 
don't make the top grade on that firat calculus teat they think the univerae 
hoe folded beeauae they've niver made a C bl^foi^e. ^ They have never been in a elaaa- 
Tocm where people make a C and don 't jwtp off k desk to eormit auicide-^where you 

\ take it and aorta grin and bear it. They have miaaed a lot^f learning from the 
C etudenta along the way. 



The philosophical vrorrying^of what schooling in Pivcr Acres is and shall be is a luxr 

ury not available to most pf^lts administra^ots and teachers* They are busy building a 

tim educational bicycle whl^e they are riding it. Whatever is done in River Acres, it will 
Qdt b« Characterised by the abandoniDent of coherence and order* 



tion» 



ia. Helttne shared a vorld>^ view with 
schooling., parenting. 



that' 



went to 



the heart of the natter of educa- 



Sehooling ia fundamentally illuaory aq v\e practiee it. .Open space and traditional 
apaoe fall i^to the aame trap. Everybody runa around dding thinga for ehildren, 
fot etudenta. After a ahort tirtfe even the dulleat teacher awpa to aee that not 
much Of anything he doea. fhakea much ojf a diff^T^encei It 'a what etudenta do that 
makme the difference. NowAJhat ia a teacher to do? ieep up the illusion? Keep 
doUtg thinga and' call it teaching. Give the kid thia catid iikien give the kid that ^ 
Boooay ever gavejna anything worth anything mtiV I di^'t need it. 



Uver Ac^as teachers nay not dazzle you with their pedagogy but the depth of their under* 
otandteg^of education cannot lightly be disnissed^ A sense of purpose is what has bean 
called^to question by this last teachei; as it was by'nany others befote her* 



poet Quintaaa enhances our appreciation of Ms. Helene's view* 



V. 



t 
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HEREDERA (heiress) 

"when you grow up," 
my wlf ^ tells sahdra 



- ^ the oldest daughter ^ ' v. > 

"you can have 

all my Indian jewelry." J' 

Iffldediately, 

th« proud heiress 

of turquoise and coral r 
makes her first proclamation: 



. "and when you get littld)^ 
; ^ - you yCan have all my crayons 

' ^ . • _ and /coloring books." 




j Leroy V. Quintana 



A ^ienc^ teacher I was to Interview missed hei; appointment,^ so I wandered the CentrML 
I af X did on^bccasion. I had an hour and the muse led me to a poetry teacher seated 
iat bar desk during a^ree period I told her what the stt^dy was about and she told me iirhat 
Rivmr Acrtt was about. / ^ 

Vho wk^ We are the aorta and daughtera of ne'evydo wall .aona\of the fast 
Mo.gSI^ fi^Mt. We are Virginiana who loat our gragnouaneaa^ kept our goodneaa 
and inareaaed our gumption. \ 

*• Tkia tpne of year I rniaa the clan gathenng^ where we ait around and* tell the 

atoriea of River Aorea; where the reliAioua aohoepta cmd worJf ethics aeeped / 
^ through every tale. - » ^ 

■ ^ ' '■ ■ ■ . 

We have a paaael 'of old fashioned oonoepta that J- very much admire. I have 
taught around the world and have 'returned home. A different home^ a ^different 
peraan; but home. Some aophiatiaatea would liaten\arul call it aomu^ I call 
it good. I ' • f 

^ 1 know the, good she is tilking about: som^ still do. Education professors have 

^comprehensible words to discuss educat^lonal issues such as thoae found in River , 
yAcrieai Texas. tlCese teachers .rarely hid behind their words. They taught m^ the small 
Wotda are the good words axul ehe old words are best. 

' ■ ■• r ■ r ■ : 

^ ■ ' "■ ■ .( V' ■ ^- ' ; \ . ■ ■', '■ . ■': • ' ■ '\ . ■ 

I left River Acnes hoping it would 6e there wh^n I return, knowing that it would not, 
and feeling that it would be better than it.wa|>. Like ice fishing, trying to explain it 
to somj^ody else is ridiculous « ' . * 
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Before assuming his current duties as Assistant Dean 
for Graduate Prog^rams in the Uni^rsity of Illinois College 
of Education, Terry Denny held appointments as Evaluation 
Specialist and Professor of Education in the Center for 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation {CIRCE) and, 
later, in the C&mittee for Culture and Cognition at the 
bniversity of Tllinois. Such achievements are parH-cu^^rli/^ 
impressive, he notes, for a person who was ojuce blqcked for 
promotion to Associate Professor at Purdue in 1963. He^has 
taught in public and private ^.institutions from firsp grade 
through graduate school in departments of psychology, eiemen- 
taxg education, and educational^ psychology . By his own 
admission, his teaching has tbeen "uniformly brill^nt." 




• Among tHe highlights of his professional career, he in- 
dudes working with Reginald A. Neuwien and George Shuster on 
the jtfational Study of Catholic Education, 1963-64. (Terry 
directed the research depqgaiment in that study.) He also 
served^ as the first reseaOm^ director for the nation's pnly ^ 
independent, ndn-gpvernment consumers' union for educational 
materials, the Educational Products Information Exchange^ (EPIB) 

. 'JjJ addition, he has conducted exraluations of ESEA Title 
XJX programs, learning centers in maximum security prisons, 
inatrxietional telev^ision, and special education. Both the 



I3i 



broa^ spectrum of his educational interests and his experience - 
J in the evaltiation of teaching materials* are reflected in his 
research and his writing, v^hich includes publications in 
Catholic ^ucation Review , The Reading^ Teacher , the Journal of 
Educational Measur&nent , Elementary School ^urnal . Educational 
Researcher , and Educational Product Report . He has also written 
jworkix^ p&pers^ for CIRCE and co-authored (with Rol>ert^ Stake) 
the chapter, "Needed Techniques and Instruments to Utilize 
Hore Fully the^Potential of Evaluation," in thie 1969 NSSE Year- 
JbogJk on Educational Evaluatioih * 

■ t . ■" • ' 

'' ■ ' / ^ :■•-= ^' 

* Borp and raised in Detroit ^^^ M^ Terrif ^f eceuved^^^^ * 

Ed'^Pd fx^OTjT^e^ ujuver Illinois in*1962^ He^ and ta^ 

Phgilis^ are 'the parents of four children ^and live in Urbana, 
Illiglciis* In response to a query about important detkils of 
his life, Terry volunteered that he^is a Roman Catholic, an 
anarcMst, and he speaks respectfully , to Lithuanians. ^ 
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